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Art. I.—1. History of the American Civil War. By John Wil- 
liam Draper, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Chemistry and Phil- 
osophy in the University of New York, ete. In three volumes. 

Vole New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 


2. Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy of America. By John 
William Draper, M. D., LL.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1865. 


One volume of Dr. Draper’s grand work, The Civil War in 
America, has madg its appedrance. Its title stands in full at the 
head of this article. The remaining two volumes will, we are 
inforn e published as soon as possible. But ‘the portion 
now om™fed to the public may’, says the author, ‘be consid- 
ered as complete in itself, the object being to set forth the causes 
of the war.” The author, of course, gives himself credit for per- 
fect fairness and impartiality. ‘This work’, says he, ‘is in- 
tended to be a history of the causes which led to the civil war, 
. +.» considered not in a partizan, but in a philosophical and 
impartial spirit.’ The promise is fair — but what of the per- 
formance? We shall judge the tree, not by its blossoms, but by 
its fruits. If these happen to be misrepresentations, calumnies, 
and lies, what care we for the author’s good intentions? Or for 
any other hollow, hypocritical thing, that bears such deadly 
fruit ? 

We have no quarrel with Dr. Draper’s good intentions. We 
do insigt, however, that something more than mere good intentions 
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is necessary to the production of a history. A little kpowledge 
is required for such a purpose. Dr. Draper seems to be aware 
of this himself, at least in theory ; for he says, ‘the truth of his- 
tory depends on two conditions, « 5 fulness of information as to. 
facts, and freedom from bias as to persons.’ Why, then, did not 
Dr. Draper reduce his theory to practice, and oak? a Sulu of 
information \as to facts’? Why has he so completely ignored 
the records of the country whose history he pretends to write ? 
Tf, indeed, he-had only condescended to look into those records, 
he would liave seen that his book stands out in direct and fla- 
grant opposition to nearly all the great facts of American history. 

In the light of these-records, his ‘abelian history displays, not 
‘a fulness of information’, but an amazing fulness of ignorance, 
as to facts. His book is, in truth, literally stuffed with the lying 
traditions, the cunningly devised fables, and the vile calumnies, 
with which a partizan press and a Puritanical pulpit havggflooded 
the North. We could, indeed, as easily believe that ee 
is a paradise, as that Dr. Draper’s book is a history. If any 
thing could make .his ignorance and prejudice more despicable 


than they are in themselves, it is his profession of a calm, philo- 
sophic, and impartial love of truth. 

We find it impossible to reconcile the character of his book 
with the supposition that ‘the truth of history’ was the object 
aimed at by its author. It is, however, perfectly | with 


the hypothesis that the Harpers had employed Dr. Biper to 
cater to the passions, the prejudices, and the pride of the North. 
He has certainly done that work as faithfully, and as perfectly, 
as if he had been employed and paid by the Harpers to do it. 
We do not suspect Dr. Draper of any ‘bias as to persons’. But 
is not the ‘love of money the root of all evil’? It certainly led 
one professor of chemistry to murder Dr. Parkman. Has it not 
led another professor of chemistry to attempt, not the life of an 
individual, but the good name,— more precious than life ,— of a 
whole people? This is the question. 

Dr. Draper has ‘refrained’, he tells ‘us, ‘from burdening his 
pages with many facts of American history’. This is evident. 
The absence of facts is, indeed, the most striking feature of his 
book, except the presence of falsehoods. But why omit sqmany 
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facts? The author’s extreme modesty is the motive. He did 
not wish to be ‘unnecessarily obtrusive on the American who 
knows well his own national annals’. Yet he boldly obtrudes on 
his readers a vast multitude of falselioods‘and fictions, which have 
been repeated ad nauseam in newspapers, in pamphlets, and in 
school histories, till they are perfectly familiar to every man, 
woman, and child in America. If his admirable modesty had 
only omitted a few of these falschoods of American tradition, he 
would have had morexroom for ‘ the facts of American history’. 
But his’ Radical friends and readers will not complain of this. 
For, if he has given them a meagre meal of facts, he has supplied 
them with a surfeit of fiction. He is certainly a grand caterer, 
It was precisely such catering which caused the conceit of the 
North to ‘ wax fat and kick’. 

Dr. Draper hopes that his American readers will not be of- 
fended, if he has inserted certain well known facts in his history. 
If he has done so, ‘it is only because’ he ‘knows his book will 
have many readers in Europe, who are, perhaps, not perfectly 
familiar with the details of our affairs.” Dr. Draper is right. 
He certainly should not presume to teach Americans the details, 
or the facts, of their own history ; unless he means to follow the 
example of Gil Perez, who, while teaching Gil Blas his A B Cs, 
learned them himself. Much less should he undertake to teach 
those Americans, if there.are any such, who ‘know well their 
own national annals’; or who are already ‘perfectly familiar with 
the details of our affairs’. Indeed, if Dr. Draper could only find 
one such American, he should forthwith sit at his feet, and Ksten 
to his lessons in American history. No one needs such instrue- 
‘tion more than the very modest Englishman who has written, 
before he,has read, the history of the United States. Nay, who 
has written the history of this country, without even condescend- 
ing to consult its annals. But those silent, neglected, and de- 
spised annals shall have a terrible revenge. 

Dr. Draper knows that ‘his book will have many readers in 
Europe’. If so, we predict it will be only among persons as 
profoundly ignorant as himself of American history. A learned 
London publisher once said to us: ‘If the angel Gabriel were 
to write 4 history of the causes of the American war, it would 
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not have ten readers in England.’ But then Dr. Draper is not 
the angel Gabriel. Hence -hig book may have more than ten 
readers in England. The publisher aforesaid did not say, that 
if the fallen angel, or.the Kather of Lies, should write a history 
of the causes of the great ‘ Rebellion in America’, it would have 
no readers in England. For he knew better; he knew that Exe- 
ter Hall would endorse the devil’s book ; and that consequently 
all the lesser halls and holes of Radicalism in England would 
ring with shouts of applause over the wonderful performance. 
We cannot doubt, then, that.Dr. Draper will have many read- 
ers intEurope, as well as in America, where the archangel Ga- 
briel would not have one. If the contest, however, were between 
Dr. Draper and the Father of Lies, the last would, perhaps, steal 
away his readers, and take the wind quite out of his sails. But 
that the doctor would be no very contemptible rival in such a 
contest, we shall now proceed to demonstrate, by laying bare 
some of the hidden depths of his hideous falsehoods. 

All of these falsehoods are, howéver, not equally mdlicious. 
Some are even quite innocent. As innocent, in fact, as the de- 
lusions and blunders of infancy. Absolutely innocent of all 
malice and all knowledge. For example, Dr. Draper tells us 
(p. 26), that ‘ without serious opposition from any quarter, three 
very important points were introduced into that instrument, [the 
Constitution]. The first of these was equality of representation 
in the United States Senate... . . The second was the three- 
fifths computation in the apportionment of federal members. . . . 
The third was the contingent stoppage of the African trade, the 
emigrant supply for the North being unchecked.” Now, how 
any man can sit down to write a history of the United States, and 
deliberately pen such a statement, is more than we can possibly 
conceive. Where he found any authority, or any shadow of an 
authority, for such assertions, we are at a loss to imagine. It 
may ‘possibly be found in some little lying School History of the 
United States, intended ‘to teach the young idea how to shoot’ ; 
but, surely, such’a book would not be followed as an authority 
by a learned doctor of laws, who writes a political history of the 
United States for the, benefit of philosophers and statesmen. He 
certainly did not find any authority for the above statement in 
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the"Madison Papers, or in the Proceedings and Debates of the 
Convention that formed the Constitution ; for if he had only con- 
sulted these Papers, or Proceedings, he would have discovered 
that, instead of having passed quietly or ‘ without serious opposi- 
tion from any*quarter’, the ‘three very important’ clauses in 
question, were ‘inserted in that instrument’ only after the fiercest 
opposition and the most.stormy debates that shook’the Conven- 
tion of 1787. ° Important as these clauses are, Dr. Draper has 
not deemed the truth respecting them sufficiently important to 
tax, even for a moment, his powers of rescarch. In .this memor- 
able instance, as in most others, he coolly makes such statements 
as suit his purpose, or his fancy, and then moves along without 
the least reference to any authority ; just as if the great English- 
man himself were his own authority, and a sufficient one; too, for 
the whole race of~little Americans. A most prudent course, it 
‘must be admitted ; for if, instead of covering. up his tracks and 
concealing the path he pursued, he had, like a true historian, re- 
ferred to his authorities, his falsehoods might have been the more 
easily detected. And besides, it might have been suspected that 
for many of his most important statements, for which he could 
give no authorities, there werenone to be given. * But the device 
shall not avail him. His falsehoods shall be tracked and ex- 
posed. If, in writing his History, he could proceed with such 
delightful ease and freedom from the restraints of fact, or from a 
knowledge of the annals of the country, we shall take all the 
more pains to ferret out his high crimes and misdemeanors against 
the sacred cause of truth, and hold them up to the just detesta- 
tion and abh6érrence of mankind. 

His first statement is, that ‘the equality of State representation 
in the Senate’, was, without serious opposition, made a part and 
parcel of the Constitution. Now, if,all the muniments of our his- 
tory had been blotted from existence, Dr. Draper ought to have 
known better than this from the very nature of the question itself, 
For, as it was a question of power, on the adjustment of which the 
position and importance of the several States in the new Union 
would depend, how, in the very nature of things, could it have 
been settled without a violent contest? The small States, with 
a passionate zeal, insisted on an equality of representation in both 
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branches of Congress. The large States, on the other hand, ¢on- 
tended, with equal ‘earnestness, for a representation in both pro- 
portioned to size or population. After much debate, however, 
and many conflicting resolutions, and speeches, and manceuvres, 
the vote of the Convention was cast, June 29th, in favor of a 
proportionate representation of the States in the first’branch of 
Congress.! 

It only remained, then, to determine the rule of representation 
for the Senate. The small States, having lost their equality in 
the House, contended, with still greater seal, for an equality with 
the large States 3 in tie Senate. They were opposed in the de- 
mand, how ever, by the large States, with a determination which 
dhodk the Union to its foomdatien. Mr. Ellsworth, from the 
small State of Connecticut, declared, that no Union could be 
formed, unless the small States were made equal with the large 
ones in the second branch. ‘The proportional representation in 
the first branch’, said he, ‘could secure the large States against 
the small’. An equality in the Senate, he continued, ‘was ne- 
cessary to secure the small States against the large’, and if this 
equality were not allowed, ‘our meeting will not only be in vain, 
but worse than*in vdin.’ ‘To the eastward, Massachusetts, [her- 
self a large State] wa#the only State that would listen to the 
proposition of the large States for excluding the small ones from 
an equal voice in both branches of Congress’. . ... ‘The others 
[for all the others were small] would risk every consequence 
rather than part with so dear aright. An attempt to deprive 
them of it was at once cutting the body of America in two.’? 
Roused by this language, Mr. Wilson, from the large State of 
Pennsylvania, said: ‘The gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Ellsworth) had pronounced, that if the motion should not be-ac- 
ceded to, [%. e. the motion for an equality of States in the Senate] 
of all the States north of Pei nnsylvania one only would agree to 
any General Government.’ W ill Connectic ut, Rhode Island, and 
New Hampshire, all the small States of ae England, fly off? 
If so, let them fly. ‘Should the deplored event happen,’ said 
he, ‘it would neither stagger his sentiments nor his duty... . . 
If a separation must take place, it could never happen on better 





1 Madison Papers, p. 996. 2 Ibid, p. 997. 
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grounds.’* Mr. Madison, the calm and passionless member from 
the large State of Virginia, ‘did justice to the able and close 
reasoning of Mr. Ellsworth’; but still he strenuously opposed 
the scheme'‘of making Connecticut the equal of Virginia in the 
Senate. Mr. King, from the large State of Massachusetts, ‘ ob- 
served, that the simple question was, whether each State should 
have an equal vote in the second branch’, the Senate. . Excited 
almost to madness by the claim of the small States, he exclaimed, 
‘he was filled with astonishment that, if we were convinced that 
every man in America was secured in all his rights, we should 
be willing ® sacrifice this substantial good to the phantom of State 
sovereignty. His feelings were more harrowed and his fears 
more agitated for his country than he could express ; that he con- 
_ ceived this to be the last opportunity of providing for its liberty 
and happiness ; that he could not, therefore, but repeat his amaze- 
ment, that when a just government, founded on a fair represen- 
tation of the people of America, was within our reach, we should 
renounce the blessing, from an attachment to the ideal freedom 
and importance of States. That should this wonderful illision 
continue to prevail, his mind was prepared for any event, rather 
than sit down under a Government founded on a vicious princi- 
ple of representation, and which must be as short-lived as it 
would be unjust.’ (p. 110-11.) Angered by this language, Mr. 
Bedford, from Delaware, said: ‘Are not the large States evi- 
dently seeking.to aggrandize themselves at the expense of the 
small? ... We have been told, with a dictatorial air, that this 
is the last moment for a fair trial in favor of a good government. 
It will be the last, indeed ’, if the small States be not allowed an 
equal vote with the large ones in the Senate. But ‘he was under 
no“apprehensions. The large States dare not dissolve: the Con- 
federation. If they do so, the small ones will find some foreign 
ally, of more honor and good faith, who will take them by the 
hand, and do them justice.’ (p. 1014.) Mr. Pinckney, from the 
then large State of South Carolina, ‘ thought an equality of votes 
in the second branch [the Senate] inadmissible... .. He was 
extremely anxious that something should be done, considering 
this as the last appeal to a regular experiment.’ (p. 1016.) Again, 





3 Madison Papers, p. 1000. ° 
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said Mr. King, ‘ He could not sit down without taking notice of 
the language "of the honorable gentleman from Delaware (Mr. 

Bedford). It was not he that had uttered dictatorial language. 
This intemperance had marked the honorable gentlerhan himself. 
It was not he who, with a vehemence unprecedented in this 
house, had declared himself ready to turn his hopes from our 
common country, and court the protection of some foreign hand. 

This, too, was the language of the, honorable member ‘himeelf? 

(p. 1015. Mr. Gouvenear Morris, from the large State of 
Pennsylvania, as if he were ready to spit upon the smell States, 
and trample their pretensions in the dust, indigffantly said: 
‘State attachments, and State importarice, have been the bane of 
this country. We cannot annihilate, but we may perhaps take 
out the teeth, of the serpents.’ (p. 1031.) Now, was not all this 
pretty serious opposition to the claim of the small States to an 
equal vote in the Senate? ‘No man’, said Mr. Bedford, ‘can 
foresee wo what extremities the small States may be driv x op- 
pression’. -Alluding to the warmth of his langu: age in his form- 
er speech, he said: ‘Is there not some apology i in what was said 
by Gouverneur Morris, that the sword must unite,— by Mr. Gor- 
ham, that Delaware must be annexed to penny oust, and New 
Joie divided between Pennsylvania and New York? To hear 
such langus age without emotion, would be to renounce the feelings 
of a man and the duty of a citizen.’ (p. 1031.) 

It was during this violent debate that, as-Luther Martin said, 
the fate of the Convention seemed to hang as if ‘suspended by a 
single hair.’ Other leading members took part in the great con- 
troversy. The bare skeleton of this contest for power, as given 
by Mr. Madison, covers more than a, hundred octavo pages. No 
proposition was more seriously or violently opposed in the C6n- 
vention, than the motion for ‘an equality of State representation 
in the Senate of the United States.’ And, after all, this proposi- 
tion became a part of the Constitution by a vote of five States to 
four ; Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and North 
Oudlen:s all small States, wroting i in the affirmative ; while Penn- 
sylvania,’ Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia, all large States 
except the last, and that was fast becoming a large State, voted in 
‘ the negative. Thus, the representatives of the large Staten: or of 
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a great majority of the whole people of America, opposed, both 
by their speeches and votes, the equality of the States in the 
Senate. They opposed it with all the earnestness, energy, and 
eloquence at their command. Yet in the face of all this, in con- 
tempt of all this, or else in profound ignorance of all this, Dr. 
Draper coolly and deliberately informs his readers, just as if he 
were an oracle on points of constitutional history, thatthe provi- 
sion in question met with ‘no serious opposition from any quar- 
ter’! Surely, if his knowledge of our affairs were only equal to 
his assurance, he would be the best qualified of all men living to 
enlighten Europe, as well as America, respecting the political 
history of the United States. But, unfortunately, his knowledge 
is inversely as his pretensions; and, consequently, there is not, 
perhaps, in the whole range of literature, another such com- 
pound of pleasant fictions, popular fallacies, and prodigious false- 
hoods, passing under the name of history. Its recklessness in 
regard to truth is absolutely appalling. 

His third statement, that ‘the contingent stoppage of the Af- 
rican trade’ was enacted ‘without serious opposition from any 
quarter ’, is equally unfounded and false. For, as we have dem- 
onstrated,‘ the clause in question was opposed by many of the 
most influential members of the Convention, and on two distinct 
and widely different grounds. It was opposed, in the first place, 
by the members from New England, who, pleading for the in- 
definite continuance of so profitable a trade as that in African 
negroes, insisted that the power to stop it should not be confer- 
red on Congress at all. In the second place, it was opposed by 
Luther Martin, by James Madison, by George Mason, by Gouv- 
erneur Morris, and others not from New England, on the ground 
that it would be a disgrace to the age and nation to allow the 
trade to continue for even twenty years. These positiongare, in 
the article above referred to, fully and unanswerably established. 
Hence we dismiss, without further notice, this third false state- 
ment of Dr. Draper. 

How he came to insert such fictions in his history of ‘The 
Civil War’, it is difficult to conceive. They shall certainly not 
find a place in any history, except his own, ‘ without serious op- 





* Southern Review for Oct., 1867. Art. V. 
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position’. He seems to have uttered them, not from malice, but 
from sheer ignorance and indifference to truth. If, in writing 
his very learned history at random, he had chanced to faH on the 
diametrically. opposite statements, that each and every one of the 
clauses in question encountered serious opposition in the Conven- 
tion; it would have been a lucky hit. It would have been the 
exact truth. As itis, however, it is, in each and every particu- 
lar, the exact opposite of,truth. How could this have happened ? 
Why did the author net read a little about ‘the facts of Ameri-. 
can history’, before he presumed to write about them? The 
learned doctor, we fear, was rather pressed and had to write in 
haste for his pay from the Harpers. We can certainly imagine 
no other plausible explanation of his.most extraordinary blun- 
ders. : 

In regard to ‘the equality of State representation in the Sen- 
ate’, Dr. Draper says: ‘this, in the subsequent course of events, led 
to the doctrine of the balance of power between the North and 
the South.’ (p. 26.) The truth is, as we have already abund- 
antly shown in our July issue, this question of the balance of 
power between the North and the South arose before the Conven- 
tion of 1787 assembled, and shook the Union to its foundation. 
We have also shown that it entered that Convention, an@ was 
there pronounced, by James Madison and Rufus King, as well 
as by other leading members, the most difficult of all the ques- 
tions with which they had to deal. The three-fifths clause was, as 
we have seen in our October issue, the result of an attempt to adjust 
the balance of power between the North and the South. , Yet, if we 
may believe Dr. Draper, this question only arose after the Con- 
vention of 1787, ‘in the subsequent course of events’, and result- 
ed from -the equality, of the States in the Senate!’ Here the 
learnedloctor puts the cart before the horse, the effect before the 
cause; and yet gives no notice to his European admirers, that 
they ought to read this portion of his history backwards. 

We might easily point out and expose errors on every page of 
Dr. Draper’s history. But we must put aside minor. matters. 
For there is one error before us, which Dr. Draper holds in com- 
mon With the North, and which is enough to make any just man’s 
blood boil with indignation. It is thus exhibited by Dr. Dra- 
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per: ‘It was expected that the necessary revenue for federal 
purposes would be raised by direct taxation, not by customs, and 
it was provided that representation and taxation should be ap- 
portioned on the basis of population. If, therefore, the three- 
fifths slave computation was conceded, an increased share of the 
public burden was the equivalent. But how did the matter 
turn out?’ Why, as every one knows, direct taxation was.aban- 
doned, and the whole revenue was raised by customs., What 
then? ‘The South’, we are gravely told, ‘has exercised the ad- 
vantage she gained, but she has never had the magnanimity to 
suggest a new and just equivalent — exercised it she has to some 
purpose: it has given her one-eleventh of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a vote that on many occasions has secured her a ma- 
jority. It enabled her to elect Mr. Jefferson in 1800, and to 
change the very destiny of the nation. It has been the true cause 
of the monopoly she had for so many years imthe government. 
The consideration for which the North entered. into that agree- 
ment'thus failed. Magnanimously, though greatly to her detri- 
ment, the North acquiesced in that result.’ It is the high office 
of history to correct popular errors and disseminate truth. It is 
the low office of Dr. Draper’s book to conceal the truth and re- 
flect popular errors. In the above'passage, there is, perhaps, as 
much concentrated error and misrepresentation as any historian, or 
libeller, has ever compressed into the same space. 

It is not true, that the North conceded anything to the South, 
in allowing three-fifths of her slaves to be included in the basis, 
of representation. As all persons at the North entered into and 
formed a part of that basis, so no class*of persons at the South 
should have been excluded therefrom. As all women, children, 
paupers, idiots, and free negroes of the North were admitted into 
that basis, so it was but fair that all the blacks of the South should 
have been embraced therein. But the¢Northern States, taking 
advantage of the feeling against slavery, and wishing to augment 
their relative power in the Union, contended that all the slaves 
of the South should be excluded from the basis of representation. 
Finding, however, that no Union could be formed with the South 
on such unequal terms; she graciously candescended to allow 
three-fifths of that producing class to be ineluded in said basis. 
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Now, what was the price, which the South agreed to pay for this 
very great favor? for this wonderful concession? for this cutting 
down of her power under the guise of generosity ? 

She agreed, we are told, to be taxed in proportion to represen- 
tation. The truth is, this idea of taxation was connected with 
the rule of representation by Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, with 
a view to conceal the réal nature of the compromise between the 
North and the South, and make it go down with the people. If, 
in the plain, honest language of the Convention, the people had 
been told, that the three-fifths clause was designed ‘to make the 
South as nearly equal as possible with the North’ in one branch 
of Congress, the North, it was feared, would indignantly reject 
the arrangement. Hence, in order to make the pill go down, it 
was necessary to gild it with the bright hope of a pecuniary 
advantage to the North. This motive, this design was distinctly 
avowed by Mr. James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, who introduced 
the three-fifths clause as a compromise of power between the North 
and the South.* The people knew as little about this great com- 
promise then, as Dr. Draper knows about it now. That great 
idol, ‘the Almighty Dollar’, was then and there deliberately and 
designedly placed between their eyes and the truth, by the foun- 
ders of the new Union themselves; and there it has remained to 
this day. Dr. Draper, the great historian of ‘The Civil War’, 
both for Europe and for America, is just as ignorant of that all- 
important truth as are the Harpers themselves. 

Let us, then, go back to the once secret Convention of 1787, 
and there, taking our stand on the high vantage ground of truth 
with the founders of the Republic themselves, see if we may not 
gain at least one grand historic view of the great quarrel between 
the North and the South. If we may not gain a view, in short, 
which shall dispel a world of error, and pour a flood of dissolving 
light on the dense ignorance of Dr. Draper’s book. Let us see. 

The high and glorious ground occupied by the founders of 
the Republic was this: Neither section can be free, or safe, or 
happy in the new Union, unless it shall have a check on the 
power of the other. Hence, in order that both North and 
South may be free, and safe, and happy in the Union, it is ne- 
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cessary that each Should have the control of one branch of Con- 
gress ; so that no law can be passed without the concurrence of 
both sections. As there are eight Northern and five Southern 
States, (Delaware was,then ranked with the Northern States,) 
so the North will have a majority in the Senate of sixteen votes 
to tep. The South, then, ought to have a majority of the re- 
presentatives in the other branch of Congress. This object will 
be attained, and the freedom of both sections secured, by allow- 
ing three-fifths of the slaves to be ‘included in the basis of rep- 
resentation. ‘This arrangement will, it is true, give the North a 
small majority in the House of Representatives at first; but 
population is increasing so much more rapidly at the South than 
at the North, that she Will soon gain the ascendancy in the 
House of Resseaabativen, Each section, then, having the con- 
trol of one branch of Congress, will hold an effectual constitu- 
tional check upon the other. If the South should pass a law in 
the House i injurious to the North, the North could defeat it in 
the Senate, and vice versa. el no laws can be en: acted, ex- 
cept such as may be approved by both sections. Such was the 
high, just, unimpeachable, and glorious ground assumed by the 
Convention of 1787;° first by James Madison, and then by 
other leading ainshers of the Assembly. 

This was, juadeel, merely to recognize the simple truism, which 
is so well expressed by the poet: 

‘Whose freedom is by sufferance, and at will 
Of a superior, he is never free.’ 
° . 

But, then, is it not a wondgrful achievement, if, in the struggle 
for power, the very greatest politicians and statesmen can only 
. be brought to recognize the very simplest dictates of truth and 
justice? The recognition, in the present instance, was effected 
with the less difficulty, Since both sections were then nearly 
equal, and it was not eeutainliy foreseen which would outgrow 
the other. It was believed, however, that the South, which was 
then confessedly superior to the North both in population and 
in wealth, would continue to gain on its rival in these respects. 
Hence the North was willing, nay, more than willing, that the 
smaller section should have ¢ ample protection in the new Ur nion, 
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Impressed with the conviction that the three-fffths clause would 
give the South the ascendancy in the House of Representatives, 
Gouverneur Morris declared, that he should be ‘ obliged to vote 
for the vicious principle of equality in the, second branch, in of 
der to provide some defence for the Northern States against it.’* 
How, then, could he deny the position, that the South wag en- 
titled to a like defence in the new Union? He might seek to 
evade this position ; but how could he have the ‘ unblushing in- 
consistency ’ to gainsay or openly oppose it? Hence, as we have 
already shown in the October issue of this REvrIew, the three- 
fifths clause was inserted in the Constitution expressly and avow- 
edly to give the South a majority in one branch of Congress, as 
the, North would have the. large mority of sixteen votes to 
ten in the other. 

But did this constitutional provision answer its purpose? Did 
it secure the freedom, the safety, and the happiness of both sec- 
tions of the country, by giving to each a constitutional check on 
the power of the other? Far—very far from it. Instead of 
gaining, as she was promised by the founders of the Republic, a 
majority in the House of Representatives, the South beheld her 
power therein continually decline more and more, till she found 
herself in a hopeless minority. The North began with a major- 
ity of five in the House; and this difference continually increased 
from decade to decade, till it reached the overwhelming majority 
of fifty-four votes! Where, then, was the great advantage of the 
three-fifths clause to the Seuth? Where was the fair promise 
held out to her by the founders of — to induce her to 
enter into the new Union? Blasted aiff gone forever! That apple 
of Sodom, so fair and pleasing to the eye, had-already turned 
to-dust and ashes on her lips! Yet is the South chidden and be- 
rated by Dr. Draper, and by the North, because ‘she has never 
had the magnanimity’ to come forward, and pay an additional 
price for the immense, the wonderful advantage of the clause in 
question! for the fair promise which, having lured her into the: 
Union, had so signally and so disastrously failed! Ay, for the 
fatal apple of Sodom, whose ashes were already upon her lips, 
and whose bitterness was already in her soul! O unmagnani- 
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mous South! why didst thou not strip thyself of the precious jew-’ 
els of thy power and wealth, and with them pay the North, over 
and over again, for that blasted promise, for that fatal apple of 
Sodom? Why,O mean and most unmagnanimous South! didst 
thou not thus satisfy the justice and the magnanimity of thine 
enemy? How greatly it would have been for thy peace! 

The South, indeed, seeing that all hope of an equality, to say 
nothing of a superiority, inthe House of Representatives was 
lost, turped to the Senate for the protection which the founders 
of the Republi¢ had promised her in the new Union. Some lit- 
tle hope dawned upon her from. that quarter. Delaware, which 
in 1787 was considered a Northern, had come to be regarded as 
a Southern State. In addition to this, the acquisition of Louis- 
iana from France—an immense territory —opened, for the 
South, the prospect of an equality with the Nortlr in that branch 
of Congress. But this prospect of equality for the South, the 
very thing promised her by the founders of the Union, filled the 
North, and especially the New England States, with profound 
dissatisfaction, if not with dismay. In 1803, shortly after the 
acquisition of that territory, the Legislature of Massachusetts re- 
solved the State out of the Union; because she feared the as- 
cendancy of the South in the Senate, in one branch of Congress. 
This dissatisfaction, indeed, became so, profound, that, in 1815, it 
‘ripened into the scheme of the New England States to withdraw 
from the Union, and set up an independent Northern Confeder- 
acy!’ Again, in’ 1820, when the Missouri question shook the 
Union from its centre to its circumference, a Northern statesman 
said: ‘It is, sir, in the nature of man, especially of irresponsi- 
ble-bodies of men—and triumphant majorities are irresponsible 
when fortified by power —to be forgetful of right. Those but sel- 
dom obtain justice, who are nof in a situation to cause its claims 
to be respected. The soundest maxims of policy require that 
no section of our country should gain such an ascendancy as 
to give law to the rest. It would, in time, crush the other un- 
der its feet. To guard against such an abuse, there should be , 
preserved ,a balance of power — yes, sir,— a balance of power. 
At the repetition of the phrase gentlemen seem to take the 
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alarm ’.® Now these great truths were and are worthy of the 


founders of the Republic. Nay, they are the very truths which, 
as we have seen, entered into the fundamental design of the archi- 
tects of the Constitution. How clearly were they seen, and how 
forcibly were they expressed, by this distinguished representative 
of the North, when the South seemed likely to gain a majority in 
the Senate; though, at that very time, the North had a majority ° 
of forty-three votes in the House of Representatives!) But how 
completely were they lost sight of, and buried in oblivion, after 
the Sonth had sunk into a decided and hdpeless minority in both 
branches of Congress! Then nothing is heard about ‘the tyran- 
ny of majorities’, or ‘the rights of minorities’, or about ‘the 
balance of power’ to protect the weak against the strong. Then 
only one grand idea fills. the whole North, and rings out, clear 
and clarion-like, from all the organs of: public opi:ion ; the one 
grand idea, namely, that ‘the will of the majority is the rule of 
government.’ ; 
The last hope of the South vanished. .As she failed to gain a 
majority in the House of Representatives; so she failed to gain 
even an equality in the Senate. In 1861, even if we count Del- 
aware as a Southern State, the North had a majority of‘six votes 
in the Senate. Nor was: this all. For there were, at that mo- 
ment, nearly ready to eyter the Union — Kansas, Minnesota, 
Oregon, Washington, Nebraska, Utah, and New Mexico, which 
would have made the Northern majority absolutely overwhelm- 
ing in both branches of Congress. Thus was violated, nay, an- 
nihilated, the very condition on which, according to the founders 
of the Republic, the freedom, the safety, and the happiness of the 
‘South depended in the Union. She held her freedom, her rights 
_ and interests, ‘by sufferance’ only, and ‘at the will of a superior.’ 
But+that superior did not complain, She bore, we are told, this 
state of things with great ‘magnanimity’; and only visited those 
who did not like it, with fire and sword, and desolation and ruin, 
for their high-handed treason and rebellion in presuming to fall 
back on the principles and designs of the founders of the Re- 
public! The South entered an equal Union, in which she was 
promised the control of one branch of Congress, for her safety, 
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her freedom, and her protection therein; and it was her high 
crime, her unpardonable rebellion, that she refused to submit to 
an overwhelming majority in both branches thereof. Or, in 
other words, that she was not willing to hold her ‘freedom by 
sufferance’ only, or ‘at the will of a superior’; of a superior, too, 
in the shape of a cruel, tyrannical, and remorseless majority. 
This, in the estimation of the North, was her high crime and 
misdemeanor. In the estimation of history, it will be her noble- 
doing and heroic virtue. 

But we have not, as yet, reached the towering climax of injus+ 
‘tice and absurdity in this accusation against the South. ‘It was 
expected’, we are gravely told, ‘that the necessary revenues’ of 
the Government, would ‘be raised by direct taxation, not by cus- 
toms.’ (p. 483.) Now this is not true. For it was expected, as 
every one except Dr. Draper knows, that:the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment would be ‘raised both by direct taxation and by customs. 
But, as Dr. Draper alleges, these reyenues have, from the foun- 
dation of Government, been almost exclusively raised by éus- 
toms, not by direct taxation. Hence the South has not been 
‘taxed in proportion to ‘her population, including three-fifths of 
her slaves’. She has been representéd, but not taxed, according 
to this rule. Thus, ‘the South’, we are told, ‘has exercised the ad- 
vantage she gained, but has never had the magnanimity to suggest 
a new and just equivalent.’ (p. 483.) Nor is this all. For, it is 
added, * The consideration for which the North entered into that 
agreement thus failed. Magnanimously, though greatly to her det- 
riment, the North acquiesced in that result.’ (p. 484.) Now, it is 
in this passage, that the accusation of Dr. Draper against the 
South, reaches the climax of its ignorance, stupidity, and injus- 
tice. Let us, then, examine it, in the light of that history, which 
he has never read. . 

The power of direct taxation was claimed by the architects of 
the Constitution on the express ground, that it would be unjust 
and oppressive to the agricultural States of the Union, such as 
those of the South, if the necessary re®enues of the General 
Government should be raised by customs alone. How ignorant 
soever Dr. Draper may be of this important fact, it is-as well 
known to the student of American history as any other in the an- 
nals of the country. 
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In the Federalist, Alexander Hamilton insists that if customs, 
or duties on imposts, should be raised to the revenue standard, 
this would impose too great a portion of the burdens of taxation 
on ‘the non-manufacturing States’. It would be too great a 
benefit to the manufacturing, and too great a burden on the nortf- 
manufacturing, States of the Union. To. prevent this inequality 
and injustice, says he, recourse must be had to direct taxation, 
and all the revenues of Government must not be raised by 
customs.” 

In like manner, Mr. Madison, in the ratifying Convention of 
Virginia, contended that if the revenues of the General Govern- 
ment should be raised by customs alone, and not partly by direct 
taxation ; this would ‘discourage commerce’, as well as produce 
‘many political evils’. Nay, it would be oppressive to the South- 
ern States, as well as injurious to commerce." Thus, the great 
argument used by Madison, as well as by Hamilton, in favor of 
the power of direct taxation was, that it would enable the Federal 
Government.to relieve the non-manufacturing States from the 
unequal, unjust, and oppressive burden of a revenue tariff! 

But was it used for that purpose? No—never! On the 
contrary, the idea ‘of direct taxation became obsolete, and the 
whole revenues of the Government were raised by customs alone. 
Nay, the revenue standard was transcended, and additional im- 
posts piled on for protection and encouragement to Northern 
manufactures, and the whole crushing system let down on the 
South. Thus, the fathers of the Canstitution themselves being 
the judges, the Southern States were robbed to enrich the North- 
ern States. But ‘the North’, we are now told by Dr. Draper, 
‘magnanimously acquiesced in that result? * 

Suppose the whole revenue had been raised by direct taxation ; 
then, it is true, three-fifths of the slaves would have been included 
in the population to be taxed. But on the other hand, all women, 
and children, and paupers, and free negroes, would have swelled 
the taxes of the North in proportion to their numbers. These 
classes alone would hgve brought more revenue to the Govern- 
ment, than the whole population of the South. It would, how- 
‘ever, haye borne equally upon bothssections ; as each would have 
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been taxed in proportion to its population. But the North would 
have abhorred sucha system. She infinitely preferred the scheme 
of raising the whole revenue by customs, with additional customs 
iniposed for the protection of her manufactures. 

She preferred the system which, in the language of Mr. Ben- 
ton, caused: ‘ wealth. to disappear from the South ‘and rise up 
in the North.” . The system which, according to Hamilton, and 
Madison, and Calhoun, laid the burdens of the General Govern- 
ment on the South, and conferred its benefits and its blessings on 
the North. Thesystem which; in the prophetic words of Grayson, 
exchanged the original ‘ wealth of the South for the poverty of 
North.’ The grand system which, bya process well explained by 
‘Hamilton, and Madison, and Benton, and Calhoun, as well as by 
nearly all political economists, ground the very flesh from the 
bones of the South, and deposited it in huge layers of fat on the 
once lean ribs of the North. No wonder she preferred such a 
system. But is it not enough to move one’s patience, if not to 
kindle one’s ire, to be gravely told that, while all this robbery 
was going on, the North ‘magnanimously acquiesced in the re- 
sult’? Acquiesced in her owst legislative robberies, perpetrated 
in open and direct violation of the very words and avowed design 
of the architects of the Constitution, and in the rich result of that 
flagrant robbery! Magnanimously acqitiesced! Ay, magnani- 
mously — that is the word ; and beware, ye rebel dogs and trai- 
tors! how ye suspect that magnanimity of meanness. Beware! 
and sigh, and groan, and tremble in the dust ;. for it is the mag- 
nanimity of blood-stained masters. 

Lured by the fair promise of freedom, based on the control of 
one branch of Congress, the Sotith entered ‘the new Union’. That 
promise vanished. Then the hope of an equality with the North. 
in the other branch of Congress, or in the Senate, seemed to place 
within her reach the freedom, safety, and happiness in the Union, 
which its founders recognized as her right, and intended she 
should enjoy. But that hope also vanished ; and the South had 
nothing to depend on, or-to look to, except the magnanimity of 
an ‘irresponsible majority’. ‘ All majorities’, said the founders 
of the new Union, ‘are tyrannical’. No people has ever been 
made to feel this truth like the South; or to see it written in 
such characters of blood. 
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Nor is this all. The power of direct taxation was, as'we have 
seen, intended by the architects of the C onstitution, to secure the 
South against the too heay y and unequal burden of a revenue 
tariff’. “But that power was disused ; and ‘a revenue tariff’, 
nay, a protective tariff rising far above ‘the revenue standard’, 
was introduced and enforced, till the wealth of the South was 
exchanged for the poverty of the North. The North magnani- 
mously acquiesces in the*result! It cannot be denied, however, 
that she chides the South for her want of magnanimity, for her 
‘ignoble conduct’, in not suggesting some “new and just equiva- 
lent’ for the disuse of direct taxation, or for the honor of having 
been robbed by her magnanimous enemy. 

Nor is this all. Deprived of her just claim to the control of 
one branch of Congress; stripped of this defensive power, which 
the founders of the Republic deemed absolutely ‘elimina to 
her freedom, happiness, and. safety in the Union; the South is 
gravely, deliberately, persistently, and eternally told, that she 
has ‘had possession of all the Departments of the New Govern- 
ment’, (p. 23) that she has, for so many years, enjoyed ‘a monop- 
‘oly’ of its powers. (p. 484.) Bound hand and foot in the legislative 
department of the government— by far the most important of all 
—and mercilessly robbed by overwhelming and continually in- 
creasing majorities in both of its branches ; hei is, nevertheless, told 
that she has had the control of all the wipes of the govern- 
ment, a monopoly of all its vast powers! And this nienendene 
lie, this everlasting and unjversal lie, of the North, is made the 
pretext for stripping her of her last, poor, feeble defensive power 
in the Union, by the election of a sectional President on purely 
sectional grounds! Is madé the pretext for the consolidation of 
the North in opposition to the South, and for: the waging of an 
internecine war against the South, and against the Cosntitenion 
originally designed for the protection of the South, as a ‘ covenant 
with death and a compact with hell.’ Is this the good faith of the 
North? Is this the magnanimity and justice of the North? If so, 
then indeed may we take up the lit: any of all our woes, and wi 
‘from Northern magnanimity and justice, good Lord deliver us’. 
If it be thy good will and pleasure, let war, pestilence, and famine 
be our portion ; but deliver us from Northern magnanimity and 
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from Northern justice. War, pestilence, and famine are, indeed, 
awful calamities. But then we shall never be required to embrace 
them as magnanimous blessings of a merciless foe. Meanness 
-and injustice, even when open: and avowed as such, are cruel 
things, and hard to be endured.by human flesh.- But who can 
bear the exquisite, the soul-torturing meanness and cruelty of 
Northern magnanimity and justice? Good Lord deliver’us ! 

If the North had adopted the language of justice only, to say 
nothing of magnanimity, she would have said to the South: The 
three-fifths clduse has signally failed to answer the purpose for 
which it was enacted. ‘You shall, then, have that control 
one branch of Congress, which the honden of the tepublie 
deemed so essential to your freedom, happiness, and safety.in the 
Union. . You shall not be diliemied of the benefit of that just 
design. It is only what the North would desire and de ned if 
she were in the place of the South. Hence, the North will do as 
she would be done by, and not require the South to hold her free- 
dom and happiness ‘ by sufferance’ only, or ‘at the will of a su- 
perior.’ But instead of this,—the language of simple even- 
handed justice,—the North has filled the-world with clamors 
about the undue-advant: age which the three-fifths clause has con- 
ferred on the South. Nor is this all. For ev ery effort ‘of the 
South to realize her just claim to a majority in one branch fe Con- 
gress, to fulfill the condition on which her freedom, happiness, 
and safety depend ; has been denounced by the North as ga vile 
averession of the Slave-Power.’ Yet, inspite of all this hard- 
ness and cruelty, the North has never ceased to laud and magnify 
her own wonderful magnanimity. 

We have not, as yet, got beyond the introductory chapter of 
the big volume tallee us. if indeed, we should analyze the 
whole. volume in the same way, and expose all its errors; we 
should have to write a book twice as large as itself. But this is 
no part of our design. We must permit innumerable érrors to 
pass unnoticed. Having dissected one part of Dr. Draper’s book, 
and laid Bare its manifold monstrosities, nature itself demands a 
respite from so disgusting an operation. “Hence, turning from 
the egregious blunders of his book, we shall, for.the present, con- 
sider some of its more interesting features. 
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The general outline or plan-of the work is good. - It consists 
of six sections: ‘I. Physical characteristics of North America ; 
HI. The character of the colonial and subsequent population ; 


III. The tendency to antagonism impressed upon that popula-_ 


tion by climate and other causes ; IV. The gradual development 
of two geographical parties, the North and the South; V. Their 
struggles for supremacy in the Union; VI. The rupture between 
them.’ (p. 38.) Now this plan is admirable. It assumes as un- 
deniably true, two positions laid down in the April number of 
our Review :” first, that the history of the causc& of. the late 
war, is the history of the country from its first settlement to the 

rear 1861; and, secondly, that the point from which that history 
should be viewed, is the antagonism between the North and the 
South. The greater is the pity, then, that so grand an outline, 
and so just a view, should have been filled up with so mue h 
trash,—- the sheer poodiuct of party strife and a spirit of misrep- 
resentation. There is, however, one gross misrepresentation into 
which Dr. Draper does not fall; the misrepresentation, namely, 
of making slavery the sole catise of the great conflict of 
1861. Having served its purpose, this misrepresentation sub- 


sides at last, and great truths, like mountains, begin to lift 


their heads above thie deluge. We shall alw ays 3 ul them 
with delight, especially in the phantasmagoria of Dr. Draper’s 
dream ; for they are signs of the returning reason of the North. 
“ Beneajh these moral considerations’ respecting slavery, says he, 
‘lay others of a political kind, in which were contained the conv - 
sive force that caused, after several prementions, the social earth- 
quake which has been witnessed in our a td (p. 353.) To this 
sentiment we heartily subscribe. 

The first section of Dr. Draper’s book extends from its 38th to 
its 126th page. In this discussion of the ‘ Physical characteris- 
tics pf North Ameriea’, we certainly.meet with some things that 


are exceedingly strange, as well as with many that are unques-. 


tionably true. We are struck, in the first plac e, with the great 
stress which the author lays upon the influence of climate. Bo- 
din,.in his De Republica, and Montesquieu, in his Esprit des Lois, 
attach, it has always been supposed, sufficient iniportance. to that 
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influence. But Dr. Draper, with the, spirit of exaggeration which 
usually characterizes weak minds, exalts it to an almost all-con- 
trolling agency.. Many of his utterances on this subject are truly 
wonderful. ; 

He does not hesitate to say, for example, that ‘ uniformity of 
climate makes people homogencous; they will necessarily think 
alike tnd invariably act alike.’ (p. 100.) This profound aphorism 
is uttered in Dr. Draper’s Civil Policy (p. 58) and is deliberately 
repeated in his‘ Civil War. (p. 100.) There is an ‘isothermal 
zone of Puritanism’ (p. 157), as well.as of every other mode of 
thought under’the sun: Happy reflection! Amazing discovery !, 
Wonderful philosophy! This profound aphorism will, indeed, 
revolutionize the notions of mankind, and cause the history of the 
world to be recast and rewritten. 

Look, for example, at England, where the people live in one 
and the same climate. See how perfectly ‘homogeneous’ they 
are in their character, and how wonderfully harmonious in all 
their ways. Necessarily and always they ‘think alike’, and they 
‘act alike’. The ‘war of the Roses’ is a myth, and the ‘ grand 

Rebellion’ a nursery fable. Roundhead and Cavalier never 
sprang up in the same ‘isothermal zone’. Neither Puritanism, 
nor Prelacy, nor Popery, ever disturbed, by a conflict of opinions 
or of arms, that island of the blessed. How different the destiny 
of this country ! 

There is, according to Dr. Draper, an ‘isothermal zone of Pu- 
ritanism’, as well as of ar’y other creed in the world. ‘Had the 
Puritans’, says he, ‘settled in-the Southern States they would 
have become extinct. They settled above the January isothermal | 
of 41°, the line that marks the boundary of intellectual freedom.’ 
(p. 157.) Yet there, in. that highly favored realm of freedom, 
they established one.of the most odious and revolting systems of 
spiritual despotism the world has ever seen. Again, says Dr. 
Draper, ‘Many illustrations might be offered of the influence of 
Nature over modes of thought. The January isothermal of 41° 
marks out in a general manner the final boundary of the Catholic 
and Protestant peoples of Europe’, etc., ete. (pp. 92-3.) How 
did it happen, then, that England is Protestant, while Ireland, 
in the same isothermal zone, is decidedly Catholic? Or that 
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Canada, above the January isothermal of 41°, is both Catholic 
and Protestant, as well as New Orleans? Or that in the city of 
New York, there are Catholics, and Protestants, and Puritans, 
and Infidels? Here the great diversity of climate has already 
produced these ‘ race varieties’, and sectional animosities, which 
led to the late ‘civil war’. What, then, will be our future? 
Will it be.peaceful and serene? Or will the elements breed other. 
wars? Dr. Draper answers these questions. These ‘ political 
problems of surpassing importance’, (Civil Policy, p. 10) he 
boldly ventures to solve. .Yes, the philosophic historian, pro- 
foundly studied in the influence of climate’on character, and hay- 
ing revolved these great problems in his capacious mind, lifts 
the awful veil from our destiny, and shows an astonished world, 
‘that America must be the scene of a future conflict of Ideas’! ® 
How different, then, from the destiny of Greece, and Rome, and 
England! How different from all the rest of the world! And 
how wonderful the insight, too, of the great philosophic historian, 
who can see so long beforehand, that America must be the scene 
of some.future conflict of Ideas ! 

The historian grows benevolent as he thinks of the influence 
of climate. ‘When we appreciate’, says he, ‘how much the ac- 
tions of men are controlled by the deeds of their predecessors, and 
are determined by climate and other natural circumstances, our an-. 
imosities lose much of their asperity, and the return of kind feeling 
is hastened.’ As the North and the South accused ‘ one another 
with bitterness, each throwing the odium of responsibility on his 
antagonist,’ —‘ there seemed’, says our philosopher, ‘to be a 
forgetfulness of the fact that its origin dates before any of those 

who have been the chief actors in it, were born. It came upon us 
in an unavoidable and irresistible way.’ If so, then why blame 
any one for its existence? If the war ‘came upon us in an un- 
‘avoidable and irresistible way’, why should not our animosities 
lose all their asperity, and our accusations all their bitterness ? 
Nay, why should they not be exchanged for mutual pity, sympa- 
thy, and love? Perhaps it will he said, that our animosities and 
hates come upon us in. the same ‘unavoidable and irresistible 
way’ as the war itself. 


13 Contents, p. iv. 
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.Be this as it may, it is certain, that if ‘uniformity of climate’ 
would have made us. all ‘ think alike’, and ‘act alike’; then di- 
versity of climate is to blame for the late war — for that terrible 
conflict of ideas and of arms. If climate developed the antagon- 
ism between the North and the South, and unavoidably brought 
‘on the war; then the climate, and not the South, was the rebel 
against ‘the glorious Union’. Nay, as ‘ heat is the cause of cli- 
mate’, and the stin is the cause of heat; so the sun itself was the 
only traitor to the empire of the North. Hence the North, in- 

stead of waging war against the South, should have directed all. 
her wrath against the sun. But no writer. is more inconsistant 
with himself than Dr. Draper. He soon forgets all his own fine 
philosophy ; and talks about traitors and rebels against ‘ the best 
government the world has ever seen’; just as if the origin of the 
war did not ‘date before we were born’, or as if it had not ‘come 
upon us in an unavoidable and irresistible way ’. 

The truth is, that the very benevolent philosophy of Dr. Dra- 
per shines out in the preface to his book, inviting. us to buy and 
to read. It is there that ‘the voice of philosophy is heard calm- 
ing our passions’, and pleading for ‘the fraternal forgiveness of 
injuries,’ on the ground that they resulted from ‘ unavoidable and 
irresistible’ causes. Who, then, can refuse to buy and read so 
very amiable a book? Why, it actually suggests ‘new views of 
the things-about which we contended’, and ‘ whispers excuses for 
our antagonist’; ‘persuading us that there is nothing we shall 
ever regret in fraternal forgiveness for the: injuries we have re- 
ceived’. ‘Can there’, demands the author, ‘be any thing more 
acceptable than such a result? Attempts of this kind, though 
they may be imperfect, will, I am sure, for the sake of their object, 
find a warm weeome in the American heart.’.(Preface, p.iv.) But 
the reader who may have been deceived by this fair preface, will 
find, as he proceeds, that the author soon throws off the mask, 
and stands forth as vile acalumniator of the South as ever lived. 

He cannot even discuss the passionless subject of climate — the 
high source of all ‘his philanthropy — without defaming the South. 
‘A Southern nation’, says Dr. Draper, ‘will indulge in a superflu- 
ity of ideas, and deal with them all superficially ; more volatile 
than reflective, it can never havea constant love for a fixed constitu- 
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tion.’ If so, then why should it be destroyed because it sometimes 
wishes to deka its constitution? Is it to blame for the effects of 
climate — for the want of a love ‘it can never have’? Dr, Draper 
says truly, a constitution made ‘for five millions of people will 
certainly be very unsuitable for fifty.’ (Civil Policy, p. 59.) The 
South only believed, that the Constitution which had been made 
‘for three millions of people’ was unfit for thirty; especially 
since the thirty millions had become two people in feeling, in in- 
terest, jn policy, and in principle. Was this treason and rebel- 
lion? Was not this, on the contrary, an exact agreement with 
Dr. Draper himself? According to this ened historian, the 
South was, by her climate, doomed to fickleness ; and yet guilty 
of treason against ‘the best government the world has ever seen’, 
because she wished to exchange an effete and worthless constitu- 
tion for a better! Profound logician! Admirable philosopher! 
How beautifully coherent are all thy views! 

‘Winter, continues our author, ‘with its cheerlessness and 
discomforts, gives to the Northern man his richest blessing — it 
teaches him to cling to his hearthstone and family. In times of 
war, that blessing proves to be his weakness; he is vanquished 
if his dwelling be seized. - The Southern man cares nothing for 
that’ (p. 101.)° True, what cares the Southern man for his 
hearthstone or x family? Or what cares he, if his dwelling be 
seized, and his family turned out in the midst of winter to roam, 
or to starve, in the roofless woods? Did he not build his house, 
in fact, only that it might be seized-and burned by his enemies? 
- He certainly ‘cares nothing for that’. The only wonder is, that 
he did not burn his own house, or that of his neighbor, as a win- 
ter amusement, or as the lover of ‘ grand conflagrations.’ Poor, 
weak, foolish, improvident Southerner! ‘Long ago,’ continues 
our ‘oracle, still drawing his: conclusions from the sky, ‘ writers 
who have paid attention to these subjects [what writers?] have 
affirmed that the South will fight for the benefit of its leaders, 
but the North will conquer for the benefit of all. To convince a 
man who lives under a roof, an appeal must be made to his under- 
standing ; to convince him who lives under the sky, the appeal 
must be to his feelings.’ (p. 101 .) Behold, dan: the vast 
difference between ‘the reflective? man of the North, and. ‘the 
volatile’ grown up child of the South! 
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But to crown this whole mass of absurdities and self-contradic- 
tions, Dr. Draper tells us ‘that the Southern man is destitute of 
nerve’. Now, if we judge men from their deeds, have not Joseph 
Es Johnston, Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, Jefferson Davis, 
and Albert Sidney Johnston, shown as much nerve as any body 
of men, heroes, or martyrs that ever lived or died? And where, 
in the annals of the human race, do you find men or soldiers mgre 
worthy of such heroic leaders, than were those of the South? 
But then Dr. Draper, it should be remembered, is not thinking 
of. these great leaders, nor of the actual history they have made 
for the instruction of mankind ; he is merely looking into ‘the sky’, 
and writing down his climatological reflections. Dream on, then, 
O mighty philosopher ! 

But how shall we account for this conflict of ideas, this chaos 
of notions, not in the same ‘isothermal zone’ merely, but in one 
and the same individual? Dr. Draper’s philosophy furnishes 
the only solution of the mystery. For, having spent one portion 
of his life in the South, subject to all the deleterious influences 
of its climate, it is but natural that he should ‘indulge in a su- 
perfluity of ideas, and deal with them all superficially ’. (p. 101.) 
Having, on the other hand, spent another part of his life in the 
clear, cold climate of the North, his ‘reflective powers’ reached 
these profound views respecting ‘the natural course of national 
development’, which revealed to his prophetic vision, in the 
awful future of this continent,—‘ a conflict of Ideas.’ If, on the 
contrary, he had always lived in ‘the same isothermal zone’, he 
would, no doubt, have been a far more homogeneous man, and a 
far more consistent philosopher. .As it is, however, he stands 
forth a striking illustration of his own great doctrine, that ‘in the 
hand of Nature, man is like clay in the hand of the potter.’ For 
Nature seems to have given him one twist with her left hand of 
the Sonth, and quite a different twist with her right hand of the 
North. Hence the sad want of symmetry and beauty of form in 
the pot she hath turned out from this very precious bit of British 
clay. Would that her operations had been more uniform, or that 
her raw material had been of finer mould. 

‘The man of the South’, says Dr. Draper-(p. 105) ‘ oppressed 
with the heat that he can not combat, and from which he can 
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not escape, querulously resigns himself to what he thinks una- 
‘ voidable, and cares not to overcome. Inactivity is his only 
refuge. He submits to what he considers his fate.’ False both 
in theory and practice, It is his philosophy, not ours, that 
‘man is, in the hand of Nature, like clay in the hand of the 
potter.’ It is, on the contrary, our philosophy, that ‘in the 
hand of Man, nature is clay in the hand of the potter.’ Or, in 
other words, that Man is the potter, and not the pot. Made in 
the image of God, the sublime architect of the universe, he too 
moulds the material placed in his hands, and compels nature 
itself todo his bidding and his work. Man is, in short, the free 
child of God, not the blind slave of fortune. Climate is his 
minister for good ; and is neither his Maker, nor his master.. 

But if climate is disloyal, geography is eminently true to the 
Union; for, in the language of Dr. Draper, ‘the topographical 
construction of North America fits it to be the home of one peo- 
ple—one nation. ‘Its rivers show by their course that this con- 
tinent is concave toward the sky ; Europe and Asia, on the 
contrary, are convex. Their rivers flow away in every direction 
from a central elevation; ours seek a central depression. It 
necessarily follows that their populations tend to diffusion, and 
along every great system of streams distinct nations exist. With 
us there is a tendency to interecommunication, to concentration, 
‘to union’ (p. 39). How is it possible that any man could look 
his geography or his map in the face, and venture on such an 
assertion? For they clearly show, that our rivers all run out- 
ward to the sea; some pouring nie into the Atlantic on 
the. East; some into the Lakes on the North; some into the 
Pacific en the West; and some into the Gulf of Mexico on the 
South. Yet, directly in the face of all this, we are gravely told, 
that the rivers of Europe and Asia flow away in every direction 
from a central elevation ; owrs seek a central depression! Nay, 
we are even told that this ‘continent is concave toward the sky ’, 
while Europe and Asia are convex in that direction. Suppose 
that every other continent was like ours in this respect; we 
‘should then be presented with the remarkable phenomenon of a 
sphere with most of its great divisions convex toward its centre, 
ond con ave toward the sky! 
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_ In the making of .this bold, this astounding assertion, Dr. 
Draper evidently forgets that the earth isa globe, not a flat sur- 
face. . For, the earth being a globe, it is impossible that any one 
of its great continents should be ‘concave toward the sky.’ If 
North America, for example, were ‘concave toward the sky’; 
then both its surface and its boundary line would lie above the 
tangent plane to the surface of the earth at the central point of 
the continent. But does its boundary line, or its surface, lie 
above such a. plane? If Dr. Draper had only made a simple 
trigonometrical calculation, instead of dealing in ran lom asser- 
tions, he would have found, that the line in*question lies more 
than 200 miles below such a plane! Hence, if the outer rim 
of North America were raised more than two hundred miles, and 
its whole area filled up and made to slope gradually from that 
tremendous elevation to its central point; it would still remain, 
as'it now is, convex toward the sky. It would not even reach 
the horizontal tangent plane in question; much less would it 
be concave toward the heavens. In his Intellectual Development 
of Europe, and in other works, Dr. Draper has a great deal to 
say about the mathematical sciences, and the physical sciences, as 
grand factors in the progress and civilization of mankind ; just 
as if he were profoundly versed in all such branches of: knowl- 
edge. _How has it happened, then, that he has blundered so 
egregiously and so disgracefully in regard to a simple question 
respecting ‘the figure of the earth’? Howare we to understand 
or to interpret, the loftiness of his pretensions and the smallness 
of his performance? Is the great Dr. Draper, after all, a poor 
miserable charlatan? Or is he merely playing off on the ignorance 
of his readers, and laughing in his sleeve at their gullibility ? 
In other words, is it as Americans, or as Southern’ men, or as 
idiots, that he expects us to believe that the great globe itself, 
or any one’ of its vast continents, is ‘concave toward the sky’, 
with ‘all its rivers’ running down to ‘a central depression’? Be 
this as it may, it is certain, that we are utterly unable to eonceive 
how a notion so unintelligible, how an absurdity so palpable and 
‘so glaring, could have found a lodgment in the cranium of any 
man, unless that cranium itself were either cracked’ or ‘ concave 
4oward the sky.’ 
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Such is the opening passage of the first chapter of the first 
section of the first volume of Dr. Draper’s History of the Civil 
War in America. It is worthy of the great book: that fallows ; 
and heralds, with great propriety, its innumerable hallucinations 
and blunders. We do not Know, indeed, whether it will delight 
his American readers to learn, that, the wonderful continent on 
which we live is unlike Europe, and Asia, and Africa, in being 
‘concave toward the sky.’ But there are some things in the same 
chapter, which, we are sure, cannot fail to gratify our natural: 
vanity immensely. For example, the learned doctor assures us, 
that ‘nothing can prevent the Mississippi Valley from becoming, in 
less than three generations, THe CENTRE OF HuMAN POWER’ 
(p. 62). Again, he says of this great Valley, ‘its geographical, 
perhaps also its future political centre, is marked out by the 
confluence of its three chief streams — the Mississippi, the Mis- 

‘souri, the Ohio’, (p. 42). Cairo is, then, to be the future ‘ centre 
of human power’, the proud seat of the world’s empire. No 
signs however, as yet, of its future glory. For more than a 
century, this wonderful tendency, or gravitation, of the people 
of America to its central depression has been steadily going on ; 
and yet, to this day, fhe mosquitos of Cairo have kept their 
ground against all comers! Frogs still croak from its dismal 
swamps, and retain possession of this great ‘centre of human 
power.’ When the change will take place, and Cairo arise and 
shine forth, like ancient Rome, ‘the mistress of the world’, Dr. 
Draper does not tell us ; and, without his aid, how can we read 
the future ? ; 

Dr. Draper, in the second section of his work, deals with the 
first great crisis and convulsion in the history of the American 
Union, namely, the controversy between the North and the South 
respecting the navigation of the Mississippi. ‘ As the organiza- 
tion of the Northwestern Territory’, says he, ‘by the Ordinance 
of 1787 is the most important fact connected with the Western 
development of the Northern States ; so the acquisition of the Mis- 
sissippi River stands in a similar relation to the Western devel- 
opment of the South’. (p. 201.). Now, it would be’an extrava- 
gant compliment to say that, in the discussion of this great 
question, Dr. Draper ‘ indulges in a superfluity of ideas, and deals 
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with them afl superficially.’ For, in fact, he only indulges in a 
superfluity of falsehoods, and deals with them all in the spirit of 
+a supreme disregard of the sacred claims of historic truth and 
justice. 

‘To the fathers of the republic’, says he, ‘the United States 
were the slender train of colonies seated on the Atlantic border. 
It was only by degrees that the political horizon extended be- 
yond the Alleghany Mountains. .... Even Washington, so 
late as 1784, did not think the ownership of the Mississippi would 
be of benefit to the republic, but, on the contrary, was afraid that 
it might tend to separate the Western country from the Atlantic 
States. His ideas slowly expanded from an.Atlantic border to a 
Continental republic. He wished to draw commerce down the 
little streams that run thrqugh the old colonies. In these views 
he was by no means singular, the general opinion of the time 
being that the chief value of the Western lands was for the pay- 
ment of the public debt... ... The older States at this time 
had no conception of the importance of the Valley, nor of the 
fact that there was an absolute political necessity to have an out- 
let to the sea for its produce. The Northern portion of them 
adopted the idea of Washington, that the possession of the river 
would be of more harm than good ; that it would turn the front 
of the republic, or lead to a division.’ Nag in this elaborate 
attempt to lessen ‘the Father of his couytry’, there is not one 
word of truth. Or if there is, here and there, a truth, it is either 
so carelessly, or so cunningly, combined with error, as to produce 
the worst effects of a half-truth only, or of a whole and unmiti- 
gated falsehood. 

It is not true, in the first place, that George Washington be- 
lieved that the possession of the Mississippi would do ‘ more harm 
than good’. He eritertained no such little, mean, narrow and 
contracted notion. On the contrary, he understood the value of 
that great outlet to,the sea as well as Dr. Draper himself, if not 
far better. Nor did his mind expand slowly from ‘an Atlantic 
border to a Continental Republic’. The whole thing is, indeed, 
merely a dream of Dr. Draper, who, sitting in his easy chair at 
New York, writes his oracular history of the most important eras 
of the United States, without condescending to consult their an- 
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nals, or their records. The passage before us, in particular, is a 
gross falsification of the great event to which it relates ; betraying 
a profound ignorance, not only of the parliamentary records, buts 
also of the whole political literature, of the period ; especially of 
the writings of Washington himself. 

So careless, indeed, is*Dr. Draper in the composition of his 
great history, that the above statement in regard to Washington 
and ‘the fathers of the republic’, may be easily refuted out of 
the very chapter in which it is found. If he had only weighed, 
or considered, the few scraps which he, or some one else, has col- 
lected from the mere surface of the literature of the times in 
question, he must have seen that his statement is false. In the 
letter from Washington to Henry Lee, for example, which Dr. 
Draper quotes (p. 203,) it is said: /There is, I perceive, a di- 
versity of sentiment respecting the benefits and consequences 
which may flow from the free and immediate use of ‘the Missis- 
sippi. My opinion of this matter has uniformly been the same; 
and no light in which I*have been able to consider the subject is 
likely to change it. Jt is neither to relinquish nor to push our 
claim to this navigation.’ Now this passage, as well as the whole 
correspondence of Washington on the same subject, shows that 
he only denied the benefits to flow from ‘ the immediate use of the 
Mississippi.’ If Mliad believed ‘ that the possession of the river 
would be of more harm than good’ to the republic, then he 
would have agreed with the North in wishing to sce it relin- 
quished. But he was opposed to its relinquishment, because, as 
his whole correspondence shows, he perfectly comprehended its 
great importance to the Western development of the South. On 
the other hand, he did not wish ‘to push our ‘claim to this navi- 
gation’, because he knew that it would, in due time, become ours 
without any pushing or disturbance. Thus, in the same extract 
made by Dr. Draper, he says: ‘ Whenever the new States be- 
come so populous and so extended to the westward [is not this a 
glance beyond the ‘ Alleghany Mountains’, or the Atlantic bor- 
der’?]as really to need it, there will be no power which can deprive 
them of it. Why, then, should we prematurely urge a matter 
which is displeasing, and may produce disagreeable consequences, 


if it is our interest t6 let it sleep?’ (p. 204). 
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Thus the Father of his country stood, like a Colossus, between 
the hostile, angry, and contending sections, and opposed the 
policy of both. The North wished to relinquish the navigation 
of the Mississippi in order to secure for herself the advantages 
of a commercial treaty with Spain, and, at the same time, crip- 
ple the western development of the South. If Washington had 
not opposed this policy, he would have been a traitor to his own 
section. But, as ye have just seen, he did oppose the relinquish- 
ment of that navigation, because he foresaw, that ‘the new 
States would become so populous and so extended westward as 
really to need it’. Yet, directly in the face of this, Dr. Draper 
asserts that Washington, confining his views to ‘the slender 
train of colonies seated on the Atlantic border’, believed that 
the possession of ‘the great father of waters’ would be of ‘ more 
harm than good’ to the republic!. The Northern States, if we 
may believe Dr. Draper, really intended no harm to the South ; 
they only ‘adopted the idea of Washington, that the possession 
of the river-would be of more harm than good’; and, if they 
wished to relinquish it, this was for the benefit of all sections ! 

Washington, on the other hand, opposed the policy of the 
South in pushing ‘our claim to the navigation’ of the Mis- 
sissippi, as he believed, prematurely and rashly. Foreseeing, as 
he did, that the fruit would soon ripen and fall into our hands 
of itself, he did not wish to see it converted into an apple of 
discord by any such premature and foolish quarrel on the sub- 
ject. Especially as the agitation of the question threatened a 
violent dissolution of the Union, as well as a war with Spain. 
He also feared, that if the Mississippi were immediately acquired, 
it would be settled by foreigners, who, forming commercial rela- 
tions with their native countries, might detach themselves from 
the Atlantic States, and so sever ‘the Continental republic’ he 
wished to see established by spreading in ‘a regular and com- 
pact’ way. | 

Yet are we told by Dr. Draper, that George Washington did 
not look beyond ‘the Atlantic border’; that he had no dream ‘of 
such a republic; and™ no conception of the importance of the 
Mississippi Valley’ ! 

Nor is this all. Dr. Draper quotes, in relation to the pro- 
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posed relinquishment of the Mississippi, the" following language 
from Mr. Adams: ‘ This proposal excited the most acrimonious 
and irritated struggle between the delegations of the Northern 
and the Southern divisions of the Union which had ever occurred ; 
the representatves from the seven Northern States unanimously 
agreeing to authorize the stipulation recommended by the Secre- 
tary [Mr. Jay], and the five Southern States, with the exception 
of one member, being equally earnest for rejecting it. The 
State of Delaware was not then represented. In the animated 
and passionate ‘debates on a series of questions originating in this 
inauspicious controversy, the delegates from Massachusetts, and 
among them especially Rufus King, took a warm and distin- 
guished part in favor of*the proposition of the Secretary, while 
the opposition to it was maintained with an earnestness equally 
intense, and with ability not less powerful, by the delegation 
from Virginia, and among them pre-eminently by Mr. Monroe. 
The adverse interests and opposite views of policy brought into 
conflict by these transactions produced a coldness and mutual 
alienation between the Northern and Southern divisions of the 
Union which is not extinguished to this day.’ (p. 203.) Yet, 
directly in the face of this, Dr. Draper asserts that ‘ the fathers 
of the republic’, including Washington himself, confined their 
views of-policy to‘the Atlantic border’! How, then, did it 
happen that they were so profoundly agitated about the possession 
of the Mississippi ? 

The very first Resolution of Virginia, called forth Nov. 29, 
1786, by this violent controversy, declares ‘that the common 
right of navigating the river Mississippi, and of communicating 
with other nations through that channel, ought to be considered as 
the bountiful gift of Nature to the United States.” Yet in con- 
tempt of this, Dr. Draper informs us that ‘ the older States had 
no conception of the importance of the Valley’, or of the neces- 
sity of that great ‘outlet to the sea for its produce.’ (p. 202). 
The truth is, that the whole literature of that period is at war 
with the statement of Dr. Draper respecting the narrow views 
of ‘the fathers of the republic.’ The Northern members of the 
Convention of 1787 wished, as we have already shown," to con- 

14 Southern Review for July, 1867. Art. V. 
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fer on Congress the power of ‘dealing out the right of represen- 
tation in safe proportions to the Western States’; lest the seat of 
empire should be transferred from ‘the Atlantic border’ to the 
great Valley. ‘Ifthe Western people’, said Gouverneur Morris, 
‘get the poaver into their hands, they will ruin the Atlantic 
States.’ . . . . ‘He dwelt much on the danger of throwing sucha 
preponderanée in the Western scale, suggesting that in time the 


Western people would outnamber the Atlantic States.’ Yet, in’ 


spite of this, and @& a hundred other utterances to the same 
effect, Dr. Draper asserts that these men did not dream of a 
western power, or of an expansion of the fepublic beyond ‘the 
Alleghany Mountains.’! Could assertions be more reckless? 
Could falsehoods be more false? Could ‘a cificeit of knowledge 
without the reality’ be more disgusting ? 

The North, dreading the ascendancy of the South, wished to 
cede away the navigation of the Mississippi. But not being 
able todo this directly, as a vote of two-thirds of Congress was 
necessary for that purpose; she attempted, as we have already 
shown ;* to effect it indirectly by an act of perfidy unsurpassed, 
if not unparalleled, in the annals of American legislation. Yet 
Dr. Draper discovers nothing wrong in this. The Northern 
States merely ‘adopted the idea of Washington, that the posses- 


sion of the river would be of more harm than good’; and wish- , 


ed to cede its exclusive use to Spain simply and solely for the 
benefit of the whole Union! 

Dr. Draper has, perhaps, read Washington’s Farewell Address. 
If so, he must be aware that,-instead of regarding the Missis- 
sippi as of less than no value to the United States, Washington 
deliberately get to work to secure the advantages of its haviga- 
tion by a treaty with Spain; and also that this great object was 
accomplished during the first term of his Presidency. This 
fact, so well knewn to every one except Dr. Draper, is diametri- 
cally opposed to his statement respecting Washington’s opinion 
of the importance of that river to the people of the United 
States. Ignoring this fact, as well as a hundred others; he does 
not hesitate to assert that Washington concurred with the North 
in the opinion, that the possession of the Mississippi would be 
worse than useless to the people of this country ! 


15 Southern Review for July, 1867. Art. V. 
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Question was referred to the new government, with a declaration 
that the free navigation of the rivers was a clear and essential 
right of the United States’, (p. 205). If so, how could Dr. 
Draper assert, as he does, (p. 202) that ‘the fathers of the repub- 
lic’ had ‘no conception of the importance’ of that great ‘ outlet 
to the sea’? How could he assert, that the members of the 
Convention of 1787, the very fatherseof the republic, set no value 
on the use of the Mississippi; and yet, in the course of three 
pages only, make them declare that its free navigation is an e¢s- 
sential right of the Wnited States? In this instance, however, 
Dr. Draper has, either to please his fancy, or his love of inven- 
tion, manufacture@a fact, not in support, but in contradiction, of 
his own gratuitous statement respecting the narrow views of ‘ the 
fathers of the republic.’ He asserts positively that the Conven- 
tion of 1787 referred the Mississippi Question to the new gov- 
ernment ; but his assertion proves nothing, and he refers to no 
page, or place, in the records of the Convention, in order that we 
may see for ourselves whether his statement be true or false. 
Hence, no one can deny his confident asserfion, unless he is pre- 
pared to provea negative. We can only say that, although we 
have repeatedly read the records of the Convention of 1787, we 
have never come across the least trace of the transaction so posi- 
tively ascribed to it by Dr. Draper. If, indeed, Dr. Draper 
were as remarkable for the conscientious accuracy of his state- 
ments, as he is for their blundering blindness, we should still 
refuse to believe that the Convention of 1787 had ever taken 
any such step in regard to the Mississippi Question. The Con- 
gress of 1788 took precisely such a step. After thg Convention 
of 1787 had adjourned, and after the Constitution it framed had ° 
been adopted, the Congress of the United States, September 16, 
1788, referred the negotiation respecting the Mississippi to the 
new federal government about to be organized, in March, 1789, 
‘with a declaration of the opinion of Congress that the free navi- 
gation of the river is an essential right of the United States” It 
is, no doubt, this act of Congress, which Dr. Draper, in his 
usual style of blundering, ascribes to the Convention of 1787 ; 
to whose proceedings he has paid as little attention as to those of 
Congress. 


‘ By the Convention of 1787 ’, says Dr. Draper, ‘ the Mississippi 
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‘The three most important centres of -opinion in this Union’, 
says Mr. Ctftis,” ‘ before the formation of the Constitution, were 
Massachusetts, Virginia, and New York. The public proceed- 
ings of each of them, in the order of time, on the subject of en- 
larging -the federal powers, are, therefore, important to a just 
understanding of the course of events in the calling of the Con- 
vention.’ Great has been the contest for the glory of having 
first recommended, as a remedy for the evils of the country, a 
general convention of all the States. James Madison, in his 
Introduction to the Debates in the Convention of 1787, gives a 
minute and detailed account of all the acts and agencies which 
led to that great crowning event. in the political history of the 
United States. Curtis, and Story, and Webster, not to mention 
a hundred other writers, have also described the course of sub- 
ordinate events which culminated in the one grand event of the 
Convention of 1787. Hence the man, who, in this year of Grace 
1868, writes a political history of the United States, is expected 
to know something about the prelude to that ever-memorable 
event. Let us see, then, how Dr. Draper enlightens his ‘ many 
European readers’, on this topic, which must needs be ‘ perfectly 
familiar’ to all his American readers. 

‘Massachusetts’, says he, ‘took the lead in applying the 
indispensable remedy by declaring that the Articles of Confedera- 
tion were inadequate to their purpose. In this she was followed 
by Virginia, and then by New York’, (p. 277). Now, if we 
may believe James Madison, New York took that lead, Vir- 
ginia followed, and Massachusetts did not make her appearance at 
all. Dr. Draper seems determined, that the last shall be first, 
and the first last; though the first is his own adopted State of 
New York! 

Mr. Curtis, in his account of ‘the course of events’ leading to 
the Convention of 1787, begins with Massachusett*. But he 
does not say that ‘ Massachusetts took the lead.’ Has Dr. Draper 
inferred that Massachusetts was first in the order of time, because 
Mr. Curtis places her first in the order of his discussion? We 
can imagine no other reason for the perpetration of so ridiculous 
a blunder. If Dr. Draper had only performed the herculean 


16 History of the Constitution. Vol. 1, p. 336. 
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labor of reading three pages in Mr. Curtis’s history of the Constitu- 
tion, he would have discovered his error. For Curt, as well as 
Story, and Madison, and every other writer on the subject, except 
Dr. Draper, ascribes to New York the lead in bringing about the 
Convention of*1787, in passing precisely such a resolution as that 
ascribed to Massachusetts. Why is Dr. Draper the only exception? 
Did he wish to rob his own State of the much coveted glory in 
question? Or did he merely wish to perfect himself in his ad- 
mirable, his inimitable style of blundering? There is not, perhaps, 
a writer in America, except Dr. Draper, who could have com- 
mitted such a blunder. He seems to stand alone, indeed, abso- 
lutely alone, in his solitary and unapproachable capacity for the 
perpetration of blunders in American history. 

Dr. Draper ascribes many things to the Convention of 1787, 
which are flatly contradicted by its records. He even asserts, 
just as if there could be no doubt of the fact, that ‘the fugitive- 
slave’ clause of the Constitution emanated from Massachusetts ! 
Or, more correctly speaking, he puts this assertion in the mouth 
of the South, as if she were bound to admit so incontestible a 
fact! The truth is, however, that the clause in question ori- 
ginated with Mr. Butler, of South Carolina ; as every one knows, 
who has either read the Madison Papers, or looked into the lit- 
erature of the country relating to that period of our history. 
But Dr. Draper, leaving less gifted mortals to read about thése 
things, is content to reconstruct their history out of the vast 
resources of his fertile imagination. We might, if it were neces- 
sary, easily produce a hundred other such facts equally new and 
startling, which.Dr. Draper has coined for the embellishment 
of his great History of the American Civil War. 

We have now exaniined the book before us in relation to two 
only ef the great crises in our history: that is, in relation to 
the sectional quarrel about the use of the Mississippi, and to the 
formation of the Constitution of the United States. In relation 
to the other great crises of the country, such as ‘ the Missouri 
struggle and Compromise of 1820’, ‘the Tariff Question and 
Nullification of 1832-3’, the ‘Controversy respecting slavery ’, 
the ‘Compromise f 1850’, and the ‘ Kansas-Nebraska Con- 
flict ’, the same book is replete with blunders just as egregious 
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and as disgraceful as any we have noticed. Their name is Legion. 
No carcase, perhaps, ever swarmed with living things gnore 
abundantly, than Dr. Draper’s book with loathsome lies. We 
do not mean that the great Dr. Draper knowingly 6r maliciously 
lies. We simply mean that he shows not one particle of 
regard for truth, or for the accuracy of his statements. His 
great object seems té have been the production of a book which 
shall please the public appetite and possess a value in the mar- 
ket. In one sense, however, Dr. Draper is maliciously wicked. 
The man who, without actual malice, scatters firebrands, arrows, 
and death among his fellow-men, is, by implication of law, guilty 
of malicious murder ; nay, more, guilty of malice against man- 
kind in general. Dr. Draper is thus guilty of malice against 
the South, as well as of treason and rebellion against the great 
empire of truth, and justice, and mercy. 

* We shall, in conclusion, briefly notice two other things in the 
book of Dr. Draper. First, in its fifth section, the author dis- 
cusses what he calis,—the ‘ Conflict of the Free and the Slave 
States for Supremacy in the Union.’ Now, waiving all the par- 
ticular blunders and misreprescntations of this important section, 
its very title is a gross falsification of history. The South did 
not struggle for ‘Supremacy in the Union.’ She merely struggled, 
as. weg have already conclusively shown, for that ‘defensive 
power’ in the Union, which the founders of the republic deemed 
essential to her ‘ freedom, safety, and happiness.’ The South 
struggled for independence; the North for empire. The one 
struggled in vain; the other with complete success. ‘The North 
not only struggled for, but she acquired, a complete ascendancy 
in both branches of Congress, as well as in the bone and sinew 
of ‘the country. She not only acquired that fearful ascendancy, 
but she used it*for the destruction of the South; illustrating in 
this the wisdom of the founders of the new Union, who so - 
clearly foresaw and so confidently predicted, that if either sec- 
tion should gain the ascendancy in both branches of Congress, 
it would ruin the other. 

In the second place, we object to what Dr. Draper is pleased 
to call ‘The Accusation of the North by the South.’ (p. 438). 
We should certainly not choose Dr. Draper to plead our cause, 
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His poor, attenuated, feeble effort to set forth the grounds of our 
great_complaint, sinks below contempt. He has, for example, 
not dhe word to say about the destruction of the balance of power 
between the Morth and South; the great ground of complaint 
which we have exhibited in this paper. . Another ground of: our 
complaint, or that relating fo the Mississippi Question, we shall 
now proceed to represent. For this purpése, we gladly avail 
ourselves of the powerful and unanswerable language of John 
Taylor, of Caroline; a man who saw into the nature of our 
institutions more profoundly, and who predicted the awful 
destiny that has come upon us more clearly, than any statesman 
of his age. Indeed, in his powerftil writings, he unmasked ‘the 
tyranny of protective tariffs ’, and of other usurpations of the Fed- 
eral Government, at the very time that the other great states- 
men of the South, with Clay and Calhoun at their head, were 
lending their support to thos¢é oppressive measures. We have 
always believed, in fact, that his Tyranny Unmasked, his Construc- 
tion Construed, and his New Views of the Constitution, were 
among the principal means or influences by which the great mind 
of Calhoun was opened to the truth, and delivered from the de- 
lusions of the earlier part of his political career. But to return 
from this short digression to the language of John Taylor, of 
Caroline, respecting our complaint against the North. , 

This great Virginian thus speaks in the name of the General 
Assembly of his State: 

‘*Tis not from-an impulse of vanity that they would remem- 
ber past transactions, but it is necessary in order to wrest Vir- 
ginia from that load of obloquy with which she hath been op- 
pressed by those who rashly judge from detached facts, and not 
from a collective view of public transactions. Ere the war 
began, we heard the cries of our brethren, at Boston, and paid 
the tax due to distress. We accompanied our Northern allies 
during almost every progressive stride it made, where danger 
seemed to solicit our ardor. We bled with them at Quebec, at 
Boston, at Harlem, at White Plains, at Fort Washington, at 
Brandywine, at Germantown, at’ Mud Island, at White Marsh, 
at Saratoga, at Monmouth, and at Stony Point. We almost 
stood alone at Trenton and Princeton, and during the winter 
campaign which followed. 
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‘But when we came to look for our Northern allies, after we 
had thus exhausted our powers in their defence, when Carolina 
and Georgia became the theatre of war, they were not to be 
found. We felt that they were absent at Stono, at Savannah, at 
Charleston, at’ Monk’s Aa at Buford’s defeat, at Laurens’ 
Ferry, at Chante, at King’s Mountain, at the Cowpens, and at 
Georgetown. Whilst we were continuing our utmost exertions 
to repair the mighty losses sustained in defending almost every 
State in the Union, we at length find ourselves invaded and 
threatened with the whole weight of the American war. When 
the Northern States were attacked, the sluices of paper credit 
were not only opened, but the force of all America concentrated 
to the point of danger. Now, Northern and Southern depart- 
ments are formed, calculated more to starve the only active war, 
than for the purpose of contmon defence. 

‘Let it be remembered that Georgia and South Carolina are 
lost, that North Carolina, in a state of uncertainty from con- 
tinual alarms, cannot furnish supplies, and that Maryland hath 
only sent those of men. Virginia, then, impoverished by de- 
fending the Northern department, exhausted by the Southern 
war, now finds the whole weight of it on her shoulders. Even 
after these departments were formed, Congress called for, and, 
by a great exertion on our part, actually received half a million 
for the Northern army. The war having converted its rage from 
the Northern to the Southern States, the former, thus exonerated 
from the immediate obligations of the Union, might have seized 
the opporttnity of completing their levies, which would have 
enabled them to return with accumulated vigor to our assistance. 
But they were employed in availing themselves of resolutions 
of Congress, by which they got rid af their State paper at the 
expense ofthe Union; whilst Vi irginia was left struggling under 
that unwieldy load from which no exertions could disengage her, 
during the continuation of those enormous expenses she was 
forced to yield or to leave the Southern war to expire through 
famine. ° 

‘Thus situated, our only resource is the wretched one of more 
paper money, in addition to enormous taxes, which are the more 
peculiarly distressing cs they must be collected whilst near ten 
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thousand of our citizens, exclusive of our regular troops, are in 
the field. A tax of four and a fourth per cent. on a specie 
valuation of property; a tax of thirty pounds of tobacco and 
two bushels of eorn on each tithable; a tax of three thousand 
beeves; a tax of three thousand ‘suits of clothes; a tax of sev- 
enty-four wagons and teams, besides many occasional seizures and 
other collateral dues, all paid or to be paid in the present year, 
do, when added to the emissions of twenty-one millions of 
pounds in three months, prove that Virginia hath not been un- 
mindful of the extraordinary efforts expected from her. 

‘Thus exhausted with our former exertions, thus straining 
every nerve in present defence,— pressed with a great hostile 
army, and threatened with a greater,— beset with enemies both 
‘ Savage and disciplined,—the Assembly of Virginia do, in behalf 
of their State,and in behalf of the tommon cause, in the most 
solemn manner summon the other States to their assistance. 
They demand aids of men, money, and every warlike munition. 
If they are denied, the consequences be on the heads of those 
who refuse them. The Assembly of Virginia call the world 
and future generations to witness that they have done their duty, 
that they have prosecuted the war with earnestness, and they are 
ready still so to act, in conjunction with the other States, as to 
prosecute it to a happy and glorious period.’ 

Mr. Jared Sparks, himself a citizen of Massachusefts, cor- 
roborates in part the justice of this accusation. In his Life of 
Washington, he says: ‘The Eastern and Middle States-in par- 
ticular, after the French troops had arrived in the country, and 
the theatre of the war had been transferred by the enemy to the 
South, relapsed into a state of comparative inactivity and indiff- 
erence the more observable on account of the contrast*it pre- 
sented with the ardor, energy, and promptitude which had pre- 
viously characterized them.’ And afterwards, when at last the 
army was on its match to the South, he says, ‘The soldiers, 
being mostly from the Eastern and Middle States, marched with 
reluctance to the southward, and showed strong symptoms of 
discontent when they passed through Philadelphia.’ ” 

Is it any wonder, then, that the South, in the.dark hour of 


N Life and Times of James Madison. pp. 276-280. 
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her almost hopeless agony, should have turned fom the cold, 
unsympathizing North, to same foreign power for aid in her first 
struggle fer independence? Is it any wonder, that under the 
pressure of such awful circumstances, she should have. changed 
her former policy, and wished to secure the assistance of Spain 
by ceding to that power the exclusive use of the Mississippi? 
But the North refused to concur in the act of cession for that 
purpose. The North then virtually said, nay, she did say by 
conduct moréemphatic and eloquent than words: ‘Perish the 
South rather than relinquish so @ valuable right.’ But when 

® the war was over, and the South was safe, the North determined 
to convey that very right to Spain, in order to secure certain 
commercial advantages to herself, as well as to impede the 
growth and prosperity of the Squth. Is it any wonder that, 
under such circumstances, the South shoukd have burst into 
flames of indignation, and raised such a storm of opposition as, 
to frighten the conspirators from their nefarious purpose? Or 
that Patrick Henry, and William Grayson, with the recollection 
of that fell purpose fresh in their minds, should have abhorred 
and repudiated the fatal scheme of the new Union with the 
North? The truth is, that the South would never have been 
guilty of the infinite folly, or the suicidal madness, of entering into 

» the Union with the North, if she had not been promised, by its 
founders, a majority in one branch of Congress, as a constitu- 
tional check on the power of -her great rival. 
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The study of Natural History seems not to have taken root 
in this country. There are, indeed, a few striking and _ brilliant 


examples of earnest and successful devotion to the general sub- 


ject or to special branches, but as a proper subject of instruction 
for the discipline of the faculties of youth in Schools and Col- 
leges, or as intellectual food peculiarly adapted to the popular 
mind, jts importance seems not yet sufficiently comprehended. 
Wealth and official rank seem to be the main if not the only 
sources of power and influence generally recognized by the 
American citizen ; and these are sought by all classes of society 
with a degree of untiring zeal and industry that finds no paral- 
lel in any other country or generation. And yet the time comes 
in the life of every man who spends the days of his vigorous 
youth and maturity in. such active pursuits, when he feels the 
need of resting from treadmill labors and of falling back upon 
other and intellectual resources ; or, as an inevitable alternative, 
prematurely lapses into second childhood, a drivelling victim of 
mental atrophy and waste of unemployed faculties. He will 
remember, too late for it to avail him, the admonition of Goethe : 
‘Let us encourage the beautiful, the useful will take care of 
itself?’ 

Against such a disastrous termination of an active life, no bet- 


§ 
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ter safeguard could be found than the cultivation of a taste for 
Natural History, which to its inherent, attractions adds this 
special advantage, that the field of observation is boundless, the: 
soil incapable of exhaustion, and the opportunity for cultivation 
never wanting under any circumstances in which a man can be 
placed. 

“Tt has always appeared to us,” said an eminent scholar and 
divine, speaking of the grandeur and importance of this knowl- 
edge, ‘as the grandest of all sanctions which could be given to 
such studies, that when, in patriarchal times, Jehovah interposes 
to adjudicate between Job and his friends and to assert His own 
power and Sovereign authority, He utters His voice from the 
whirlwind and draws His arguments and illustrations from 
Natural History.’ 

Again, when we are told that Solomon ‘was wiser than all 
men’, in illustration of the fact it is stated that ‘he spake of 
trees from the cedar of Lebanon even. unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall ; he spake also of beasts and fowl and 
of creeping things and of fishes. And there came of all people 
to hear the wisdom of Solomon from all kings of the earth which 
had heard of his wisdom.’ 

It is no trifling advantage of a taste for Natural History, that 
when the mind becomes wearied with its habitual work, and the 
tired student seeks relief in a solitary walk, so often rendered 
nugatory as a means of recreation by the inveterate tendency of 
the mind to follow its accustomed tracks of thought unless 
diverted by extraneous influences into other channels, the exer- 
cise of the powers of outward observation serves at once ,to 
reanimate the jaded faculties and to give new zest to life by fos- 
tering that habit of mind which finds 


Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 


Nor is ita mere passive pleasure which is thus enjoyed. To 
such studies we may apply with especial emphasis the remarks 
made by Sir John Herschel with respect to the study of Natural 

~Science in general. ‘A thousand questions, are continually 
arising in the mind of the student, a thousand subjects of inquiry 
presenting themselves, which keep one’s faculties in constant ex- 
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ercise, and his thoughts perpetually on the wing; so that lassitude 
is excluded from life, and that craving after artificial excitement 
and dissipation of mind ‘yhich leads so many into frivolous, un- 
worthy and destructive pursuits, is altogether eradicated from 
the bosom of the earnest votary of science.’ 

The truth of these remarks is a daily experience of every 
zealous student of Natural History. A very striking illustra- 
tion is afforded by the career, brilliant though brief, of that 
gifted pioneer in American Natural History, the late Dr. John 
D. Godman of Baltimore, who, despite the depressing influences 
of humble birth, unprotected childhood, extreme penury and an 
incurable disease which terminated his yaluable life at the early 
age of thirty-six, yet won for himself an enduring reputation 
for genius, learning and unaffected piety. While engaged in the 
- active duties of his profession, both as a practitioner of medi- 
cine and as lecturer on Anatomy, and suffering at the same time 
from the attacks of an incurable malady, he still found time -to 
devote himself with ardent enthusiasm to his favorite pursuits, 
to make careful original observations, and to record them in 
writings, which to this day are models of style and wonderful ex- 
amples of the power of graphic and fascinating description. At 
a later day, when confined to his bed by mortal disease, he occu- 
pied his intervals of suffering in setting forth some of the fruits 
of his observations in a series of charming sketches entitled the 
‘Rambles of a Naturalist.’ For freshness, vigor, and power of, 
lively and graphic narrative, they have seldom been equalled. 
They have never, we think, been surpassed, not even by the 
celebrated letters of Gilbert White, on the Natural History of 
Selborne. In his first paper, he adverts to the facility with 
which every student of Natural History, wherever his place has 
been allotted by Providence, may find ample means of gratifying 
his taste for observation and discovery. ‘When an inhabitant , 
of the country, it was sufficient to go a few steps from the door 
to be in the midst of numerous interesting objects; when a resi- 
dent of a crowded city, a healthful walk of half an hour placed 
me where my fayorite enjoyment was offered in abundance ; and 
now when no longer able to seek in fields and woods and run- 
ning streams for that knowledge which cannot readily be ob- 
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tained elsewhere, the recollection of my former rambles is pro- 
ductive of a satisfaction which past pleasures but seldom bestow. 
Perhaps a staterhent of the manner in which my studies were 
pursuél may prove: interesting to those who love the works of 
nature, and may not be aware*how great a field for original ob- 
servation is within their reach, or how vast a variety of instruc- 
tive objects are easily accessible even to the residents of a bust- 
ling metropolis.’ Such was the delightful employment of the 
leisure hours of a laborious student and practitioner of medicine. 
The zeal with which his observations were pursued may be 
inferred from the fact stated by his biographer’, that in investi- 
gating the habits of the shrew-mole, he walked many hundred 
miles. 

We have said that the dignity and importance of this study 
are not fully recognized by all classes of students, and still less 
by the mass of mankind. Some of its results, however, have 
been realized and appreciated as a great power in the earth. All 
that is most beautiful in ancient art attests this. It has been said 
of the Egyptians, with regard to their marvellous achievements 
in architectural art, that ‘even at the earliest period they had 
attained the art of transporting the heaviest blocks of granite 
from Syene to Memphis, of squaring them with a mathematical 
precision never surpassed, of polishing them to a surface as 
smooth as glass, of raising them higher than such blocks have 
ever been raised in any buildings in the world, and of setting 
them with a truth and precision so wonderful, that they now 
lie there without flaw or settlement, after thousands of years have 
passed over them and swept the more modern buildings of other 
nations from the face of ™ earth, or laid them in undefinable 
and indiscriminate ruin.’' This people, apparently so well 
versed in the exact 0 ali and so severe in the application of 
their laws, selected tlie papyrus cup and the water lily of the 
Nile as models for the ornamentation of their edifices, which 
ornamentation became grotesque and unsightly in proportion to 
its departure from these’ simple and beautiful forms. The 
esthetic Greek appropriated the idea, and in the beautiful forms 
of the acanthus leaf. developed an embellishment which has 
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become immortal. Rising still higher in the scale. of Grecian 
art, we find the human form in its ideal perfection selected as the 
type and model of its noblest achievements ; ‘and every depar- 
ture from a true and accurate anatomy shunned as iffconsis- 
tent with the highest artistic effect. That which we call the 
inspiration of genius in art may, perhaps, be but little more than 
an intensified appreciation of a divine work with the capacity to 
express in tangible forms the highest characteristics of the 
perfect model. And we may say, in general, that in all the arts, 
whether useful or ornamental, excellence is attained in propor- 
tion as the artist approaches the exquisite perfection of the types 
and patterns which the Almighty Architect has so bountifully 
displayed for the edification and the enjoyment of His rational 
creatures. 

These remarks taken in connection with the character and 
scope of the works here selected for review, sufficiently indicate 
the particular point of view from which we propose to glance at 
the many-sided science of living structures. We propose to pre- 
sent a brief illustration of some of the general principles of 
Organic Architecture, as manifested in the typical forms of ani- 
mals. It would, doubtless, be both interesting and instructive 
to draw a parallel between the laws of animal forms and the 
principles of architecture as a branch of the fine arts. Not un- 
frequently, indeed, as has already been intimated, we observe 
that the principles, objects and effects of architecture are exem- 
plified in the structure of animals in a degree of perfection, 
which transcends the highest results of the imitative art. Rus- 
kin, whose enthusiasm and genius have invested his treatment 
of such topics with a singular charm, states the objects of design 
in building to be ‘convenience, comfort, resistance to the ele- 
ments and to violence, durability, economy (or wise distribution 
of materials so that none may be burdens), every kind of con- 
cord or congruity between part and part, between part and whole, 
between the whole and its purpose, between each organ and its 
functions, its properties and its uses, between appearance and 
reality, (as the appearance of strength in whatever sustains, and of 
lightness in whatever is sustained ; uniformity in that which is 
one thing, and multiformity in that which is a group of things.) 
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Such are the simple ends which the builders of an earby age set 
before them, and the pursuit of which gives to their works that 
appearance of design and singleness of purpose which renders 
them like the works of nature, always beautiful.’ Animals and 
plants, he continues, are beautiful inasmuch as every thing in 
them is governed by design and nothing by chance. 

The same writer, in another place, after defining architecture 
to be the art which so disposes and adorns the edifices raised by 
man for whatsoever uses, that the sight of them shall con- 
tribute to his mental health, power and pleasure, insists upon a 
distinction between mere building, and architecture as one of the 
fine arts; confining this name to that art ‘which taking up and 
admitting as conditions of its working the necessities and com- 
mon uses of the building, impresses on its form certain charac-* 
ters venerable or beautiful, but otherwise unnecessary. And 
while it may not be always easy to draw the line sharply and 
simply, because there are few buildings which have not some 
pretence or color of being architectural, neither can there be any 
architecture which is not based on building, nor any good archi- 
tecture which is not based on good building,— it is, nevertheless, 
perfectly easy and very necessary to keep the ideas distinct and 
to understand fully that architecture concerns itself only with 
those characters of an edifice which are above and beyond its 
common use.’ 

Now, in respect of all these particulars there is a striking cor- 
respondence between the principles of Architecture and the laws 
of animal forms, and it would be both interesting and instruc- 
tiye to trace out these conformities. But it would bea diversion 
from the main object of this article, which is to show that the 
forms of animals are determined by the two principles of order 
and adaptation, i. e. the principle of conformity’to typical pat- 
terns, and the other principle of adjustment to special ends; and 
as an illustration of this proposition to point out the distinctive 
features of the great primary divisions of the Animal Kingdom. 

Morphology, or the science of organic forms, is of compara- 
tively recent origin. It is not to be denied, indeed, that numer- 
ous isolated facts of a most interesting character in respect of 
their morphological significance, have arrested the attention and 
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excited the speculations of philosophers of all ages. Occasionally, 
too, suggestive hints were thrown out, which, if they had been 
followed up and fully developed, would have early established 
the foundations of what we must now characterize as the latest 
of the sciences. Thus Plato announced that all things are 
formed according to unalterable laws, or types, which remain 
unchanged amidst the flux of individual objects because they 
proceed from the eternal ideas which had been in the Divine 
mind from all eternity. ‘There is a passage in Aristotle’s His- 
tory of Animals which seems to involve the doctrine of primor- 
dial types, and to furnish at least, the germ of a general theory 
of comparative anatomy. ‘Some animals’, he says, ‘ have the 
same parts neither specifically nor by excess and defect, but by 
‘analogy — such as bone compared with spines [dermal spines of 
fishes] and a nail with a hoof, and a harid with a talon, and a 
scale with a feather. For what a feather is in a bird, the same 
is a scale in a fish. In regard to the several parts of animals they 
are different and the same, and ¢0 also in regard to the arrange- 
ment of the parts.’ 

A much more remarkably distinct anticipation of the modern 
doctrine of typical forms and special ends occurs in a passage of 
the treatise on the Workmanship of God, by Lactantius, who 
wrote in the latter part of the third and beginning of the fourth 
century. After speaking in general terms of the figure’ and 
members of animals, he says: ‘Thus one pattern has many 
forms and uses.’ And again, ‘It is an admirable feature of the 
Divine Plan that one arrangement and one order present innu- 
merable varieties of form. For in nearly every thing that 
breathes there is the same series and system of members.’ 

Paley, in his Chapter on the Unity: of the: Deity, holds this 
fundamental doctrine of natural religion to be proved by the 
uniformity of plan, observable in the: Universe, and especially 
among living forms. ‘ Of all terrestrial animals’, he argues, ‘the 
structure is very much alike; their senses are nearly the same 
and all the great organs and functions.’ . . .:, . ‘ Their skele- 
tons also shew particular varieties but still under a great general 
affinity. The resemblance is somewhat less, yet sufficiently evi- 
dent, between quadrupeds and birds, They are all alike in five 
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respects for one in which they differ.’ This great expounder of 
Natural Theology was, however, too exclusively engrossed with 
the marks of special adaptations in the structure of animals to 
permit him to recognize the full value and significance of his 
own suggestions as to the compatibility of ‘ particular varieties’ 
with’ ‘a great general affinity ’,.or to unfold the evidences and the 
laws of this affinity. In demonstrating the admirable adzpta- 
tion of organs to their special uses, he leaves on the minds of 
his readers a very distinct impression that he considers’this prin- 
ciple as in itself fully adequate to explain the conformation of 
animals. Still greater currency was given to this doctrine by 
the writings’ sind teachings of Cuvier. It must, indeed, be ad- 
mitted that in his hands the teleological vninaiele prov ed a most 
valuable and seemingly unerring guide in the effort to trace the 
harmonies of organization exhibited by different classes of ani- 
mals. It is usually considered a safe criterion of a sound prin- 
ciple, or theory, that it serves both to explain known facts and 
to predict new truths, which are verified by subsequent observa- 
tion. In contemplating the special adjustments in the framework 
of animals, it becomes apparent that not.only has every part its 
special use, but that it is correlated with every other part and with 
the organism as a whole; so that the whole must conform to 
each and every part, and act with reference to them. In virtue 
of this principle, Cuvier and Agassiz have often, by the inspec- 
tion of a single bone or even a fragment of one, predicted the 
general characters of the entire unknown animal to which it 
belonged; a prediction that has been subsequently verified to 
the letter by the discovery of the entire skeleton. 

~ But though the application of the principle of special ad: apta- 
tions enables us thus readily to account for many of the struc- 
tural characters of animals, the observing naturalist finds other 
morphological phenomena which cannot be explained by it, such 
as the structural identity of parts adapted to different uses, and, 
conversely, similarity or identity of.fynction in parts formed 
after totally different patterns ; the existence of Organs in a rudi- 
mental or imperfectly developed condition, for which no use can 
be assigned ; and finally, in many cases, a degree of ornamenta- 
tion which implies no other conceivable adaptation than its fit- 
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ness to illustrate some of the attributes of the Almighty Archi- 
tect, and to touch and gratify the esthetic susceptibilities of His 
rational creatures. 

A clue to the proper interpretation of such facts is found in 
another principle entirely distinct from, but not opposed to, the 
principle of adaptation ; namely, the law of conformity to typi- 
cal patterns. When the foundations of the new science of Mor- 
phology were first laid by Goethe and Oken in Germany, and 
by Geoffroy St. Hilaire in France, the friends of religion viewed 
their instructions with suspicion, and assumed an attitude of 
resistance to their conclusions. This was, perhaps, not unnat- 
ural under the circumstances, and was mainly due to two causes. 
There was, in the first place, a’ vague apprehension that the 
adoption of this principle as a means of explaining the structure 
of animals would weaken, if it did riot wholly discredit, the 
argument derived from the evidences of design in the adaptation 
of means to ends, on which theologians had mainly relied for the 
proofs, on natural grounds, of the existence and attributes of the 
Deity ; and, in the next place, it was feared that the new view 
was a part of the development hypothesis, which, like the nebu- 
lar hypothesis in Astronomy, threatened to supersede the neces- 
sity for the intervention of the Deity in the work of creation. 
Indeed, the avowed principles: of the founders of the science 
were of a kind to foster this feeling. Thus St. Hilaire, while 
laboring successfully to prove that there is a unity of composi- 
tion in the aninial structure, spoke disparagingly of final causes. 
Oken’s mystical pantheism was equally offensive to the friends 
of religion. Accordingly the doctrines propounded by these 
men were viewed with distrust, and met open and undisguised 
opposition. And yet, as conceded by McCosh, who writes ‘in the 
interest of religion, ‘the ideas which they expounded, after 
being first denied and then modified and improved, have received 
the all but universal consent of scientific inquirers. Admitted, 
as they now are, among the established generalizations of science, 
and constituting, as they do, the most brilliant discoveries in 
natural history, they cannot be overlooked in a natural theology 
suited to the middle of the nineteenth century.’ 

The harmony between the two principles of order or con- 
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formity to type, and adaptation or subserviency to an end, may 
be exhibited by the comparative anatomy of almost any part of 
the animal structure. A brief reference to the various forms of 
limbs in the vertebrate series will furnish striking and instruc- 
tive illustrations. 

The different vertebrated species are adapted to every possible 
sphere of active existence, and are found in every medium com- 
patible with the conditions of animal life. Some move and live 
in water, and in water only ; some are truly amphibious; some 
live on dry land, and either ereep along its surface, whence they 
are named reptiles, or course rapidly like the horse, the dog or 
the deer ; a few live under the ground, and move with no insig- 
nificant speed by excavating the soil with their arms and hands 
as they run, and others are specially organized for soaring in the 
attenuated air of the higher regions of the atmosphere. The 
instruments for effecting these different kinds of locomotion are 
accordingly very different in outward shape and proportions. The 
instrument must be adapted to its use; and if regard had been 
paid to this principle alone we should not expect a community 
of plan for them all. ‘ For’ says Prof. Owen, the great exposi- 
tor of the homologies* of the vertebrate skeleton, ‘consider the 
various devices that human ingenuity has conceived and human 
skill and perseverance have put in practice, in order to 

‘obtain cosresponding results! To break his ocean bounds the 
islander fabricates his craft and glides over the water by means 
of the oar, the sail or the paddle-wheel. To quit the dull earth, 
man inflates the balloon and soars aloft, and, perhaps, endeavors 
to steer or guide his course by the action of broad expanded 

2In the terminology of Philosophical Anatomy, homology is employed to ex- * 
press that kind of affinity which is indicated by conformity to a common pat- 
tern, while the word analogy is used to express the relation of subserviency to a 
common end. Two parts are homologous when they are constructed on a commort 
plan, however much they may differ in outward shape, and how diverse soever 
may be the uses for which they are respectively intended and adapted. Thus the 
arms of a man, the forelegs of a horse, the trowel-shaped burrowing arms of the 
mole, the paddle-like fins of the whale, the wing-bones of a bird and even .the 
pectoral fins of a fish are all homologous, as being constructed on the same plan, 
though very unlike in outward shape, and fitted for totally different uses. They 
are, each and all, modifications of a common pattern, the character of the modifi- 
cations being determined by the principle of special adaptation. On the other 
hand, two organs are analogous when they fulfil the same ends, whether they be 


formed after the same or a totally different pattern in each case. Thus the wings 
of birds and those of insects are analogous without being homolcgous. 
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sheets, like wings. With the arched shield and the spade or 
pick he bores the tunnel ; and his modes of accelerating his speed 
in moving over the surface of the ground are many and various. 
But by whatsoever means or instruments man aids or supersedes 
his natural locomotive organs, such instruments are adapted ex- 
pressly and immediately to the end proposed. He does not 
fetter himself by the trammels of any common type of locomo- 
tive instrument and increase his pains by having to adjust the 
parts and compensate their proportions so as best to perform the 
end required without deviating from the pattern previously laid 
down for all. There is no community of plan or structure 
between the boat and the balloon, between Stephenson’s engine 
and Brunel’s tunnelling machinery: a very remote analogy if 
any, can be traced between the instruments devised by man to 
travel in the air and on the sea, through the earth or along its 


surface.’* ‘Man is often obliged to sacrifice symmetry to con- 
venience, or utility to ornament. It is only in the works of 
Deity that we find the two at all times in harmonious operation.’ 

One of the simplest forms of locomotive limbs, the relations 
of which to the typical pattern are yet plainly discernible, is the 


paddle-shaped fin of the dugong. -Its outward aspect is that of 
a simple undivided fin, broad, flat and obtusely pointed, moving 
as by one joint upon the body of the animal and seemingly with- 
out any other, this single joint allowing that combigation of 
rotatory and slanting movement which makes the movement of 
the oar most effective. And yet, on dissection, we find the entire 
framework constructed of as many separate segments and 
arranged after the same plan as the bony framework of the arm 
of a man, or the foreleg of a horse. The front limbs of the mole 
are fashioned ‘into instruments for burrowing, and are admirably 
adapted to this purpose. Like the fin of the whale, this instru- 
ment in outward shape seemingly consists of but one piece, and 
moves as a whole only where it is set an to the trunk; with 
these important differences, however, that it is shorter and 
stronger and its. free border is divided and armed with horny 
nails adapted for penetrating the soil. Here, too, the removal 
of the integuments and muscular flesh which cover the bony 


3 Discourse on the Nature of Limbs, p. 9. 
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frame reveals a structure conforming in all essential points to the 
common type; though tlie separate pieces exhibit evidences of 
special modifications in adaptation to the habits of the animal. 
The wing of a bat: presents an extraordinary contrast to the two 
forms of pectoral extremity which have just been referred to, 
It is an expanded sheet of delicate skin sustained by slender 
rays, which, on examination, are found to consist of precisely 
the same bones, only very much elongated in several of the seg- 
ments, which constitute the framework of the short and appar- 
ently single-jointed arms of the whale and mole. 

In each of these species, the typical number of fingers (five) is 
retained as in man ; but there are cases in which in adaptation to 
special uses one or more of these terminal rays are abrogated, 
until in the horse only one is developed in each member; and 
yet it is perfectly easy to designate the particular finger which is 
thus retained. This finger enclosed by its terminal segment in 
the horny hoof of the horse is shown by means of its special 
connexions at the wrist, to correspond with the middle finger of 
the human hand ; as in the ox the bones supporting the cloven 
foot are by their relations proved to answer to the middle and 
ring fingers. Of animals furnished with hoofs a regular series 
may be formed in which there is a gradual suppression of the 
fingers, till of the original five only one is left in a fully devel- 
oped sti e. In the hoof-like foot ,of the elephant we find the 
full number. In the hippopotamus, that which answers to the 
thumb is wanting, the remaining four having each a separate 
hoof; in the rhinoceros the fifth or outer finger is also deficient, 
so that the number is reduced to three ; insheep, oxen and other 
ruminating animals, the third and fourth digits are enormously 
developed, and rudiments only of the second and fifth are pre- 
sent ; while in the horse, as already mentioned, the third or mid- 
dle digit alone is fully developed and furnished with a hoof, the 
others being represented only by rudiments of the second and 
fourth, forming what is known as the splint bones. 

It must, we think, be admitted that such facts, and very many 
more which might be cited, present great difficulties to one 
who seeks to explain them on purely teleological principles. 
‘ That every segment’, to quote the pertinent and cogent reason- 
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ing of Prof. Owen, ‘and almost every bone which is present in 
the human arm and hand should exist in the fin of a whale, solely 
because it is assumed that they were required in such number 
and collocation for the support and movement of that undivided 
and inflexible paddle, squares as little with our idea of the sim- 
plest mode of effecting that purpose, as the reason which might 
be assigned for the great number of bones in the cranium of the 
chick, namely, to allow of the safe compression of the brain-case 
during the act of exclusion, squares with the requirements of 
that act.’ 

It becomes, therefore, impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
the principle of final causes fails to satisfy all the conditions of 
the problem; and there is, indeed, another and higher law to 
which that of special adjustment is subordinate, and the student 
of Morphology finds himself driven to the necessity of seeking 
for that higher generalization from which these marvellous struc- 
tural harmonies flow. Such a law is found in that principle of 
order which is manifested by a conformity to typical patterns. 

A strict induction of the numerous facts which the study of 
Morphology has disclosed, leads to the conclusion that at least 
four ultimate plans of structure, each with several subordinate 
modifications, may be discerned among the various animal forms; 
and it is interesting to note the fact that naturalists had distri- 
buted all animal species into four primary groups which they 
designated as Sub-kingdoms or Departments, and which corres- 
ponded with four distinct types or plans of structure, although 
they themselves were not aware of the true significance of the ar- 
rangement. It was a most sagacious remark of Prof. Agassiz 
that, in every sphere of intellectual activity, practice anticipates 
theory ; and that in view of this universal fact, we should not be 
surprised to find that zoologists have instinctively adopted na- 
tural groups in the animal kingdom, even before the 4uestion of 
the character and of the very existence of such groups in nature 
had been raised. This eminent naturalist had for years been 
impressed with the idea that the classifications in Natural His- 
tory were not mere artificial devices to facilitate our studies, but 
were founded in nature and were the expressions of the mode of 
operation of the Divine Architect in the construction of organ- 
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ized beings, though not always recognized as such even by those 
who used them. It was not, he informs us, by a lucky hit nor 
by one of those unexpected apparitions which, like a revelation, 
suddenly break upon us and render at once clear and compre- 
hensible what had been dark and almost inaccessible before, that 
he came to understand the meaning of those divisions of the An- 
imal Kingdom called Departments, Classes, Orders, Families, 
Genera and Species, so long admitted in Natural History as the 
basis of every system. Adverting to the fact that different na- 
turalists who had never busied themselves with classification, or 
had paid only a passing notice to the subject, have yet been noted 
for the success with which they have characterized the groups to 
which their attention was directed, some as biographers of species, 
some for describing genera, and others for the description of other 
groups, he set about inquiring what these men had done to dis- 
tinguish themselves especially in the description of the different 
groups to which they had respectively devoted their attention. 
By this method of procedure he satisfied himself that a true, i. e. 
a natural zoological classification, is not a mere device to aid the 
memory, but represents the complex plan according to which it 
has pleased the Almighty to correlate the diversified members of 
His animal creation. : 

The primary divisions of the Animal Kingdom, recognized by 
all naturalists under the name of Sub-kingdoms or Departments, 
are characterized by the plan of their structure, or, to speak more 
definitely, by their fundamental architectural style. « Thus all 
the leading naturalists of the age recognize four great depart- 
ments, to which some add a fifth, to one or the other of which 
every known animal belongs. These are the Vertebrate, Articu- 
late, Molluscan and Radiate departments. Now it will be ob- 
served that these names, except in the case of the Molluscans, are 
expressive of the style or structural patterns. Thus animals 
possessing a jointed back-bone as the basis of their structure, are 
called Vertebrates, from the technical term Vertebra applied to 
each natural segment of the jointed column. Animals with elon- 
gated and segmental bodies which consist of a succession of sim- 
ilar segments repeated in a single longitudinal series, like the 
-centipede for example, are therefore termed Articulates. Mollus- 
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cans consist each of a single segment exhibiting in the early 

stages of life a bilateral symmetry, but subsequently distorted by 
a one-sided development of some portion of the nutritive appa- 
ratus which in this group largely preponderates over the nervous 
system. Fourthly, there is an extensive group of animals char- 
acterized by circular symmetry with a repetition of similar parts 
in rays proceeding from the centre, and hence termed Radiates. 
Cuvier included in this group all the low animal organisms which 
could not be referred to other types of structure, though some of 
them had nothing else in common with true Radiates than those 
general characteristics which belong to all animals. These low 
and somewhat equivocal living structures are very summarily 
disposed of by Prof. Agassiz, who regards them all as embryo 
states of higher species belonging to one of the higher types, 
articulate, molluscan or radiate. But while this is undoubtedly 
true of several forms heretofore described as perfect and distinct 
species, it is almost certainly not true of others. As to these last, 
there is not a shadow of, evidence that they represent embryo 
states of higher species. On the contrary, several different species 
have been thoroughly studied in every stage of development un- 
til their final disappearance by death, so‘as to leave no doubt of 
their having attained to their perfect condition. ‘We must, there- 
fore, recognize a fifth department which is termed Protozoa, i. e. 
animals exhibiting the first or simplest conditions of animal na- 
ture. Even their very simple structure is regulated by a constant 
plan, as wall be noted in the sequel. 

Within the limits of each Department, there are several secon- 
dary divisions which all naturalists agree to call Classes, and al- 
though there is a singular approximation to uniformity among 
zoologists as to the number and the description of classes, yet no 
one ever indicated the true significance of these secondary groups, 
until Prof. Agassiz announced: his recent views on the subject. 
He has satisfactorily shown that in all those cases in which these 
sub-divisions of the primary animal departments which are 
termed Classes, are universally recognized as entirely natural 
groups, they are characterized by the combinations of organs or 
by the manner in which the plan or style is executed so far as 
ways and means are concerned, 
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Orders which represent the primary sub-divisions of a Class 
are characterized by the degrees of complication of structure 
under the same combination of organs, and therefore indicate the 
relative rank of animals belonging to the same class. 

Families are® characterized by form as far as determined by 
structure. Genera by the details of the execution in special 
parts. Species by the relations of individuals to one another 
and to the world in ygpich they live, as well as by the propor- 
tions of their parts, their ornamentation, and so forth. 

One of the most interesting evidences of a unity of plan in the 
structure of organized beings, furnished by the results of modern 
anatomical research, is exhibited in the extraordinary simplicity 
of the structural elements or primary forms of organization. If 
we make a thin slice of any part of a plant, especially a fresh and 
succulent portion, and examine it under a microscope, we find 
that the vegetable tissue is made up of an aggregation of minute 
vesicles or little sacs packed togéthér in an orderly manner, as a 
wall is built up of bricks. ,The primordial form*of these little 
vesicles is more or less spherical, but by mutual pressure, when 
crowded in a circumscribed space, they become many-sided. When 
they are developed in one direction they become oblong or cylin- 
drical, or even may be extended into tubes. Thus the fibres of 
cotton are slender hairs consisting of single very long cells grow- 
ing on the surface of the seed. As the seed ripens, the cylindri- 
cal tubes collapse, and the walls falling in, undergo a twist which 
renders them capable of being spun. Every part of the most 
complex vegetable structure, heart-wood, sap-wood, bark, leaves, 
flowers and seeds, consists of microscopic: cells variously but 
orderly arranged, and, in some cases, modified in form to adapt 
them to the requirements of the special structures which are 
formed by their aggregation. 

In like manner, it may be shown that all the diversified ani- 
mal structures, muscles, bones, nerves and membranes, spring 
from cells, though the transformations which they undergo in the 
formation of some of these structures are such as to les ave ulti- 
mately scarcely a trace of their original cellular character. Here, 
then, we gain some insight into the conditions of the complex 
architectural plans manifested in the structure of animals. The 
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organic materials of these structures undergo changes of form and 
size after they are first laid down, and the development of the 
organism as a whole depends not more upon the addition of new 
materials than upon the transformations of the mpaterials used in 
the first outline indications of the organs. It matters not, so far 
as our present application of the facts is concerned, whether we 
hold with Schwann that cells are independent little organisms, 
and that the entire body is a compositélystem like a bee-hive, 
its actions and forces resulting from the separate but harmonious 
action of all its members; or with Wolf and Huxley that it is a 
mosaic, every part of which expresses only the conditions under 
which the formative power acted and the tendencies by which it 
was guided, 


Many of the low organisms which Cuvier improperly included 
in the Radiate Department, have been demonstrated by Agassiz 
to be immature states of higher species belonging to some of the 
Articulate or Molluscan Cla8ses. But after eliminating all such, 
there still remhin, as we have already intimated, a large group of 
minute but unequivocal animalcules, whose life-history proves 


that they have reached their perfect maturity. Their ‘structural 
composition is of so simple a character as to suggest a comparison 
between an entire animal of this group and one of the component 
cells of higher animal structures. On this account, it is appro- 
priate to notice them in this connection, as preliminary to a con- 
sideration of the higher animal forms organized in conformity to 
more complicated and elaborate patterns. At first view it would 
seem that in a fabric of such extreme simplicity there would 
scarcely be found differences of structure sufficient to constitute a 
type of organization at all; and yet, on a closer inspection of the 
characters of these minute animalcules, we recognize a commu- 
nity of plan by which they are readily distinguished from other 
animal types. That plan, as already intimated, is simply this, 
that the entire animal is a single cell; and it is interesting to re- 
mark that there is a correspondent group in the Vegetable King- 
dom, termed Protophyta, and, like the Protozoa, characterized by 
the unicellular type. The only constant elements seem to be a 
roundish mass of gelatinous contractile matter surrounding a 
more solid globular body in or near the centre, called the ‘ nu- 
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cleus, with generally one or more vacuoles or excavations in the 
gelatinous flesh. Ina type of such extreme simplicity, there 
would scarcely appear to be a ground:for class distinctions, these 
being founded on the combinations of organs with reference to 
the ways and means of executing the plan. Nevertheless, we do 
in fact, find sufficient ground for a sub-division of this group into 
at least two classes. One of these presents the typical characters 
of the department in their simplest condition. Thus an Animal 
of the Genus Ameba, which may be taken as a typical specimen 
—a microscopic animal not uncommon in the water of ponds 
and of organic infusions — when first placed under the microscope 
presents the appearance of a globular mass of semi-transparent 
jelly, destitute of any apparent organization. This at first seem- 
ingly inert mass soon shows signs of life and spontaneous motion 
by thrusting out processes of its jelly-like substance. By ex- 
panding one of these advanced processes and then drawing into 
it the remainder of the body, the animal slowly walks along 
after its fashion. When the animal comes in contact with a foreign 
body, especially with any organic substance fit to serve as its food, 
it pushes forth a number of processes or arms which grasp the 
body, and then coalesce around it so as to enclose it in a sort of 
stomach extemporized for the occasion in the midst of the ani- 
mal’s flesh. There is no mouth, and the food is swallowed 
pretty much in the way in which a solid body could be forced 
into a mass of tenacious clay, or other plastic material, which 
would reunite around it. The animal seems to have very little 
power of selection as to the quality or bulk of its food, and 
sometimes appears to be a mere film around a bulky mass which 
it has swallowed according to its peculiar method of deglutition. 
At other times, we find an Amceba impaled on the sharp point 
of some projecting object, which it has rashly attempted to 
appropriate as food. 

But there is another group of unicellular animalcules presenting 
structural characters sufficiently distinct from those of the group 
to which the Ameeba belongs, to warrant their assignment to a 
distinct class. If water containing a little organic matter in 
suspension be exposed to the atmosphere for a few days, it will 
be found on microscopic examination to contain a considerable 
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number of minute animalcules of great variety as to size and 
form. They exhibit the characteristic features of the Protozoan 
or Unicellular type; but differ from the simpler animals of that 
type which have been already briefly described, in the possession 
of certain definite organs, ts far as is consistent with adherence 
to the type,—namely, a mouth and throat and rudimentary 
digestive apparatus; while their cutaneous surface is, in most 
cases, furnished with a variable number of cilia or hair-like fila- 
ments, which, by their vibrations, serve as paddles to propel the 
animal dongle the watery medium, or to produce currents in 
the water by means of which Rosting particles of food are 

brought to its mouth. 

Notwithstanding their extreme minuteness, the microscopic 
animalcules have no insignificant place in the economy of nature. 
Consider the part which the shelled species have played in for- 
mer geological ages, and are now playing in the formation of 
the solid crust of the earth. The siliceous cases of the Polycys- 
tina, mingled with the calcareous shells of the Foraminifera, 
have been ascertained to form part of the extensive deposit 
which is now being formed over a portion of the bed of the 
North Atlantic. They appear to have been even more numerous 
at former periods, their remains having been detected in both the 
secondary and the tertiary formations. Among secondary rocks, 
extensive beds of chalk seem to be made up of little else than 
the calcareous shells of innumerable myriads of animalcules 
representing a few species of Foraminifera. Similar deposits of 
siliceous shells are found in various parts of the globe. Thus 
at Richmond, Virginia, there is a stratum of earth twenty miles 
in length and several feet in thickness, which is composed 
sadinely of the remains of fossil infusoria that, like similar 
deposits elsewhere, namely tripoli, rotten-stone, snd the polish- 
ing slate of Bohemia, are used for polishing metals, for which 
they are admirably ‘adapted by reason of the existence of frag- 
ments of microscopic shells of the purest and hardest silex. 

Setting aside, however, these lower organisms, whose title to 
be considered perfect animals is disputed by Prof. Agassiz, we 
recur to the statement already made, that there are four distinct 
types or styles of animal architecture, which characterize respect- 
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ively the four leading primary divisions of the Animal Kingdom. 
It is proper to remark that in each case the idea of the type im-. 
plies something more than a conformity to a geometrical pattern. 
This idea is, indeed, included ; but there is also implied a defin- 
ite arrangement of the several great apparatuses of organs in 
relation to each other. We are, however, compelled, by the 
necessary limits of a single article, to forego any attempt to 
indicate the characteristic peculiarities of the several types as 
dependent upon these latter relations, and shall content ourselves 
with a very brief exposition of the architectural patterns or 
styles as exhibited in outward forms. 

In the case of vertebrate animals, the pattern is shown more 
conspicuously in the skeleton than in any other organic system ; 
inasmuch as it constitutes the unyielding frame which supports 
the softer parts, and as its protective character and office bring 
it into relation with all the great centres and organs of life. It 
is, indeed, true that all our ideas of the graceful proportions of 
the human form are connected with the condition in which this 
bony framework, with its salient points and harsh outlines, is 
concealed by a covering of soft flesh and fair skin, whose 
rounded fulness retains the impress of beauty even in the cold 
apathy of death. Still, as has been aptly remarked ‘to minds 
which are fitted to penetrate beneath the surface, it has become 
an object of intense interest, and is felt to possess not a little of 
those qualities which are adapted to awaken and gratify the 
eesthetic faculty. The reason is, that there has been a perception 
of the unity of the structure along its entire length, and from 
the highest to the lowest animal in the class, and of the suitable- 
ness of the infinitely varied parts to their infinitely diversified 
functions.’ And if it be true, as is taught by the accredited 
interpreters of the principles of art, ‘ that things in other respects 
alike, as in their substance or uses, or outward forms, are noble 
or ignoble in proportion to the fulness of the life which either 
they themselves enjoy or of whose action they bear the evidence, 
as sea sands are made beautiful by their bearing the seal of the 
motion of the waters’;‘ we shall not fail to recognize in the bony 
framework of animals a two-fold dignity and beauty, as being on 

4 Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture. 
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the one hand an expression of the highest thought, forethought, 
designing. intelligence, and wise and beneficent contrivance ; and 
on the other as having been itself the seat of a vital energy which 
was exhibited first in forming and laying down the plastic 
material so as to represent the outline of the future structure, 
and then by a series of wonderful transformations culminating 
in a perfect living bone. 

The vertebrate skeleton, then, is a longitudinal series of annu- 
lar segments, called vertebre, all constructed after a common 
pattern, but some of which undergo special modifications of form 
in adaptation to special uses. In the higher vertebrates, nearly 
all the, adaptive morphological changes take’ place in the em- 
bryonic state, when it is not always easy to recognize the char- 
acters of the subordinate parts. Still the study of the develop- 
ment of organs is of very great importance in the determination 
of homologies. This point is urged with great force by Prof. 
Huxley, who adverts to the fact that it is within the limits of 
logical possibility that adult forms, anatomically similar, shoula 
be genetically different, that they should have arrived at a simi- 
lar point by different roads. Before, then, we can affirm with 
certainty that two animals are constructed upon a common plan, 
or that two parts are homologous (which simply means that they 
are modifications of corresponding members of a common pat- 
tern) we must be able to show that these parts or these animals 
must have passed through a corresponding series of develop- 
mental changes. 

Applying this test to vertebrate animals, we not only identify 
all the Vertebrate Classes as being formed on a common plan, 
but we recognize also the serial homology of the separate seg- 
ments ; that is to say, that the plan of the entire animal involves 
a repetition in a longitudinal series of the plan of a single verte- 
bra. This common plan of the vertebrate skeleton consists, 
therefore, of ‘a segmental jointed rod which forms the basis of 
the vertebral column, and which presents two principal cavities 
or canals, one on the upper or dorsal aspect destined to receive 
the central masses of the nervous system and hence termed the 
Neural Canal, the other containing the blood-forming and 
blood-moving organs and hence termed the Hemal canal. A 
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_ vertebra, then, in the terminology of philosophical anatomy, is 
one of the primary segments of the skeleton, the repetition of 
which in a longitudinal series gives rise to the bony trunk of a 
vertebrate animal. From the sides of the hemal arch a pair 
of diverging appendages project outwards. These in their sim- 
plest condition are represented by.an undivided bony ray, but 
may in particular regions be developed according to the special 
pattern of perfect limbs. A perfect typical vertebra presents 
four canals or perforations about a common centre, namely, in 
addition to the dorsal or neural canal, the most constant and 
the most important, a ventral or hemal ‘ring expanded in the 
region of the trunk for the protection of the circulatory organs, 
and a smaller lateral canal on each side for the passage of vessels. 
Such a vertebra we firid in the neck and thorax of man, and 
also in the neck of many birds. Thus, in addition to exact 
bilateral symmetry, there is in the form of .the typical vertebra 
a vertical, and, in a less degree, a tendency to radiate symmetry ; 
and a series of such vertebrae, with slight but specific modifica- 
tions, characteristic of the natural regions of the trunk, consti- 
tutes the archetype or typical pattern of the vertebrate skeleton. 
The archetype, or common'plan, of a group of animals, is defined 
by Huxley to be nothing more than a diagram embodying all 
the organs and parts which are found in the group, in such a 
relative position as they would have if none had attained an ex- 
cessive development. 

The student of human anatomy recognizes a correspondence 
between the number of trunk vertebre excluding the coccygeal 
or terminal pieces which are aborted vertebrae, and the number 
of distinct nerves issuing from the spinal nervous axis. These 
nerves pass out from the bony case in the interspaces between the 
piers of the neural arches of contiguous vertebra, one of which 


under such circumstances is deeply notched for the purpose; or~ 


else by perforating the piers of the vertebra corresponding to the 
nervous segments whence they arise Hence in doubtful cases 
these piers and consequently the vertebrae of which they form a 
part, are identified by this relation to the outgoing nerve, and 
the limits of each segment, after a number have been fused into 
one bony mass, as the sacrum for example, are determined by 
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the apertures for these nerves. Now, as the four anterior seg- 
ments of the nervous axis are called collectively the brain, if 
we find four corresponding segments of the bony case which in- 
closes it giving exit through their flancs or side pieces, or through 
the interspaces between contiguous segments, to the nerves whose 
terminal expansions constitute the organs of special sense, a sus- 
picion is excited that these four cranial segments may be verte- 
bre modified in form and in the relative size of the neural and 
hemal arches in adaptation to the expanded character of the 
cerebral ganglia which they enclose and protect. This suspicion 
is strengthened where we find that each of the segments consists 
of the same number of pieces as a typical vertebra similarly 
arranged; and its truth is, we think, rendered almost certain 
when we contemplate the gradational series of forms presented 
by the numerous vertebrate species. For in some of these species 
some of the cranial pieces are scarcely distinguishable from the 
anterior vertebra of the neck to which they succeed ; and these 
pass by successive gradations in different species into the most 
extreme forms. In man, the modifications have reached the ex- 
treme, and the consequent dislocations and variations of form 
and size are such as, at first view, to mask the signs of conformity 
to the archetype pattern. ; 

' We are, of course, aware that a few of the most eminent 
naturalists of the age deny on embryological considerations the 
vertebral composition of the cranium. They admit that the 
central bony axis of all vertebrated animals consists of a series 
of similar vertebree as far forwards as the base of the brain, and 
one of them (Vogt) even concedes that the occipital, or hinder 
segment of the skull, is a true vertebra; but they contend that 
the other cranial segments — for they grant that the cranium is 
segmental — have no community of pattern with the true verte- 
bre. We cannot enter here into the details of this controversy. 
Let it suffice to say that Mr. Huxley, the most earnest and the 
most able opponent of the vertebral theory, virtually concedes 
its truth when he states that ‘though the primordial, brain-case 
and the premordial spinal canal are identical in general plan of 
construction, the two begin to diverge as soon as the one puts on 
the general characters .of a skull and the other those of a verte- 
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bral column. The two are essentially separate and distinct modi- 
fications of one and the same structwre—the primitive groove.’ 
This is nothing more than the common case of adaptive modifi- 
cations of a common type in adjustment to special uses. 

The mouth of vertebrate animals opens, always, at the inter- 
space between the heemal arches of the first and second segments, 
and therefore the jaws which are formed by these arches move 
in the line of the axis of the trunk. 

There are at least four modes of executing the fundamental 
type, or architectural style, of vertebrate animals; and this fact 
gives rise to the subdivision of this group into four classes, 
whose general characteristics are so conspicuous that the classifi- 
cation admitted by the most erudite and penetrating naturalists, 
was anticipated by the popular mind from the earliest period. 
The terms fish, reptile, bird and mammal are used by every 
body, and are generally applied with sufficient accuracy, though 
none but a cultivated naturalist would, perhaps, express with 
scientific precision the essential nature of the distinctions which 
they imply. Uninstructed persons, for example, consider the 
whale to be a fish and the bat to be a bird; whereas both of 
these species, though one has the form and some of the habits 
of a fish, and the other those of a bird, possess all the essential 
features of .the mammalian organization, and are, therefore, in 
respect of internal structure, far more nearly related to ihe human 
species than they are to a fish and a bird respectively. 

It has been often said, with more or less truth, that Nature 
does not proceed from one class of her works to another by abrupt 
transitions, but by gradations. This is strictly true within the 
limits of the same plan, and is also to some extent applicable to 
different types. While the leading types of animals are entirely 
distinct, as embodying definite and distinct architectural concep- 
tions, it will nevertheless be found that there are sufficient points 
of affinity between them to indicate a common origin from the 
hands of the Almighty Architect. This principle is strikingly 
and beautifully exemplified by the facts which are disclosed by a 
comparison of the vertebrate plan of structure with that which 
characterizes the articulated animals, and of some of the aberrant 
forms of the latter with the molluscan type. We had intended 
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to indicate the leading features of each of these types, as well as 
those of the radiate pattern, but find that we are shut out by our 
limits. We refer our readers to Ogilvie’s popular and interesting 
treatise, whose title in full is placed at the head of this article, 
for many striking and interesting details, as well as for a popu- 
lar exposition, of the general argument. We will make only the 
single remark, that there is a striking analogy between the typi- 
cal pattern of radiate animals and that of flowering plants, not 
merely in the prevalence of the law of vegetative repetition, or 
the repetition of precisely similar organs, but in the additional fact 
that the features of radial symmetry, as manifested in many spe- 
cies of this group of beings, seem to be borrowed as it were from 
the arrangement of the successive whorls of the various parts of a 
flower, the sepals, petals, stamina and pistils. This is the Actiniew 
or sea anemones, which borrow their popular generic name from 
their resemblance in form and varied coloration to a well known 
genus of flowers, we note an arrangement as regards the number 
and relative position of organs similar to that which prevails in 
plants. The concentric series of tentacles on the oral dise in 
Actinia senilis, for example, are subject to a law of alternation ; 
the four concentric series alternating with each other, and each 
series containing as many tentacles as all the series which lie in- 
ternal to it. Thus the innermost series has ten—the next also 
has ten—the third has twenty, the sum of the two preceding — 
and the fourth has forty, the sum of all the rest. 

And now if some reader of a practical turn of mind should in- 
quire, to what does all this tend? What advantage is there in 
spending our time and exercising our faculties in searching out 
analogies—the knowledge of which cannot augment our re- 
sources of material comfort or aggrandizement? the reply is easy. 
Assuredly the most enthusiastic devotee of speculative philosophy 
in the present age, would be far from following the example of 
Plato, who, according to Plutarch, considered geometry as de- 
graded by being applied to any purpose of vulgar utility. The 
office of geometry, he said, in expostulating with a friend who 
had applied his mathematical knowledge in constructing ma- 
chines of great power, was to discipline the mind, not to minister 
to the base wants of the body. But while we recognize this as 
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an eccentricity of a great mind, let us not fallanto the opposite 
and more mischievous error of estimating the value of all our 
intellectual excursions and acquisitions .by the one practical test 
of their tendency to advance our material interests, and thus over- 
look the necessity of satisfying the irrepressible cravings of our 
higher nature. We may assent without reservation to the truth- 
fulness of the pictuie, so vividly sketched by Macaulay, of the 
fruits of the Baconian Philosophy in its application to the means of 
satisfying the physical wants of man, as ‘ having lengthened life, 
mitigated pain, extinguished disease, increased the fertility of the 
soil, given new securities to the mariner, furnished new arms to 
the warrior, guided the thunderbolt innocuously from heaven to 
earth, and achieved many other useful results, these being but a 
part of its fruits and of its first fruits, for it isa philosophy which 
never rests, which is never perfect. Its law is progress. A point 
which yesterday was invisible, is its goal to-day, and will be its 
starting-post to-morrow.’ But, after all, man has other than 
physical wants, and the study of a philosophy which ministers 
to these higher wants of the immortal spirit may be defended on 
strictly utilitarian grounds. Neither mental nor physical health 
can consist with a total neglect of the exercise of some of the 
leading faculties of our nature, the appropriate culture of each 
and all being indispensable to the symmetrical development of 
the mind, and to the maintenance of the mens sana in corpore 
sano. 

‘Before all things’, said one of the most gifted and polished 
writers of antiquity, who was wont to discipline and sharpen the 
faculties which won for ‘him a preéminence in the affairs of State 
and in the business of an active practical profession, by making 
intellectual excursions into the fields of speculative philosophy, 
‘man is distinguished by his pursuit and investigation of truth. 
And herice when free from needful business and cares, we de- 
light to see, to hear and to communicate, and consider a know- 
ledge of many admirable and abstruse things necessary to the 
good conduct and happiness of our lives; whence it is clear that 
whatever is érwe, simple and direct, the same is most congenial 
to our nature as men. Closely allied with this earnest longing 
to see and know the truth, isa kind of dignified and princely 
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sentiment which forbids a mind, naturally well constructed, to 
submit its faculties to any but those who announce it in precept 
or in doctrine, or to yield obedience to any orders but such as are 
at once just, lawful and founded on utility. From this source 
spring greatness of mind and contempt of worldly advantages and 
troubles.’° There is, indeed, a natural congruity between the 
structure and powers of the soul, and truth as its appropriate ob- 
ject, and the aliment by which alone the intellect can be sustain- 
ed and invigorated. This in itself constitutes an- all-sufficient 
reason for the study of speculative truths in any department of 
human science. 

It has ever been considered, by right minded students, one of 
the noblest employments of the human intellect to trace in the 
works of nature the evidences of the wisdom, power and good- 
ness of their Divine Author.. Until of late these evidences were 
investigated almost exclusively with reference to the manifesta- 
tions of design in the adjustments of means to ends, an investiga- 
tion which, in the hands of Cuvier, proved so fruitful in beauti- 
ful and brilliant discoveries. When Oken, and other more or 
less skeptical and mystical philosophers, announced their first 
generalization on the evidences of the unity of plan in the vari- 
ous species embraced within the limits of any One primary divi- 
sion of the Animal Kingdom, and in different segments of the 
same animal, and thus laid the foundations of the new science of 
Morphology, the first impression on the religious world was one 
of distrust and alarm. Well-meaning, but ignorant and narrow- 
minded, champions of religion, feared to admit any other govern- 
ing principle in the determination of organic forms than that of 
special adaptation, lest the forcible argument derived from such 
adaptations should be weakened or set aside. This indisposition 
to recognize the law of conformity to typical patterns was a sin- 
gular inconsistency in students of the Bible, which is so largely 
occupied with types and patterns, and which records the reiter- 
ated injunctions of the Almighty, that all things in the Taberna- 
cle and in the Temple should be made according to the pattern 
shown to Moses in the mount. If without impairment of the 


5Cicero. De Officiis. The passage is cited as freely translated by Sir. J. T. 
Herschel. Discourse on Natural Philosophy. 
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perfection of special adaptation, it be found that the other prin- 
ciple of conformity to type also prevails in the structure of ani- 
mals and plants, surely the absolutely perfect attainment of a 
given end under the restraints imposed by the necessity of ad- 
herence to a pattern should greatly enhance our admiration of 
the infinite perfections of the Almighty Architect. There is a 
passage in Ruskin’s Lamp of Truth, which announces this prin- 
ciple with equal force and beauty of illustration. ‘The highest 
greatness and the highest wisdom are shown, the first by a noble 
submission to, the second by a thoughtful providence for, cer- 
tain voluntarily admitted restraints. Nothing is more evident 
than this, in that supreme government which is the example, as 
it is the centre of all others. The Divine Wisdom is; and can 
be, shown to us only in its meeting and contending with the dif- 
ficulties which are voluntary, and for the sake of that contest, ad- 
mitted by the Divine Omnipotence. And these difficulties occur 
in the form of natural laws or ordinances which might, at many 
times and in countless ways, be infringed with apparent advan- 
tage, but which are never infringed, whatever costly arrange- 
ments or adaptations their observance may necessitate for accom- 
plishment of given purposes. ........ 

The elephant or rhinoceros, had the earthy part of their 
bones been made of diamond, might have been as agile and light 
as grasshoppers, and other animals might have been framed far 
more magnificently colossal than any that walk the earth. In 
other worlds, we may, perhaps, see such creations. But the 
architecture of animals here is appointed by God to be a marble 
architecture, and all manner of expedients are adopted to attain 
the utmost degree of strength and size possible under that great 
degree of limitation. The jaw of the ichthyosaurus.is pieced and 
riveted, the leg of the megatherium is a foot thick, and the head 
of the myodon has a double skull. We, in our wisdom, should, 
doubtless, have given the lizard’a steel jaw, and the myodon a 
cast-iron head-piece, and have forgotten the great principle to 
which all creation bears witness, that order and system are no- 
bler things than power. But God shows us in Himself, strange 
as it may seem, not only authoritative perfection, but even the 
perfection of obediente—an obedience to His own laws. And 
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in the cumbrous movement of those unwieldiest of His creatures 
we are reminded, even in His divine essence, of that attribute of 
uprightness in the human creature that “sweareth to his own 
hurt and changeth not.” ’ : 
‘Order is Heaven’s first law’, and, as McCosh happily and 
beautifully adds, ‘the second is like unto it, namely, that 
every thing serves an end. This is the sum of all science. 
These are the two mites, even all that she hath, which she casts 
into the treasury of the Lord. And as she does so in simple 
faith, eternal wisdom looks on and comniends the deed.’ The 
lamented Hugh Miller adverting, in his Footsteps of the Crea- 
tor, to the general resemblance in figure of the cranial buck- 
lers of the fossil ganoid fishes of the old red sandstone 
formation to the upper surface of the osseous skull of modern 
species of fish, remarks that the separate parts necessary for the 
building up of the one were anticipated, by many ages, in the 
building up of the other; just as we find external] arches of 
stone which were erected two thousand years ago on the same 
principles-and relatively of the same parts, as internal arches of 
brick built in the present age ; and adds: ‘ doubtless, however, 
with this mechanical necessity for correspondence of parts in the 
formation of corresponding erections, there may have mingled 
that’ regard for typical resemblance which seems so marked a 
characteristic of the style, if I may so express myself, in which 
the Divine’ Architect gives expression to His ideas. The ex- 
ternal osseous buckler He divided after the general pattern which 
was to be exemplified, in latter times, in the divisions of the 
internal osseous skull as if in illustration of that “ideal exem- 
plar” which dwelt in His mind from eternity and on the palpa- 
ble existence of which sober science has based deductions identi- 
cal in their scope and bearing with some of the sublimest 
doctrines of the theologian.’ He then cites a striking passage 
in Prof. Owen’s Report on the Homologies of the Vertebrate 
Skeleton, in which it is argued that the recognition of an ideal 
exemplar for vertebrated animals proves that the knowledge of 
such a being as man existed before he appeared in the order 
of creation ; for the Divine Mind which planned the archetype 
also foreknew all its modifications. ‘The archetypal idea was 
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manifested in the flesh, under divers such modifications, upon 
this planet, long prior to the existence of those animal species 
that actually exemplify it.’ 

These’ views relating to the manifestations of the archetypal 
pattern or ideal exemplar, under various modifications, by species 
that became extinct long before man’s appearance on the globe, 
and whose remains have been long buried in the lowest part of 
the earth, bring to mind the striking lines of the Psalmist: ‘I 
will praise thee for I am fearfully and wonderfully made; mar- 
vellous are thy works and that my soul knoweth right well. My 
substance was not hid from thee when I was made in secret and 
curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. ‘Thine eyes 
did see my substance yet being imperfect, and in thy book all my 
members were written, which in continuance were fashioned when 
as yet there was none of them.’ 





Art. III.—Die Elfen. Das Rothképpchen. Zwei Miirchen- 
novellen von Ludwig: Tieck. Inter Fructus Folia. Boston: 


De Vries, Ibarra & Co. 


The name of a book at the head of an article, by a well un- 
derstood conventionality common to all reviews of this day, is 
often only a point of departure for a wide discursive range 
through kindred topics. This publication of Tieck’s delicious 
Elves and Little Red Cap (as the Germans call our Little Red 
Riding Hood) must serve as the occasion for inviting the reader 
into the Fairyland of German romance. 

Romanticism was the reaction against a reaction. It was the 
renaissance of the spirit of the Middle Ages in opposition to the 
renaissance of the spirit of Antiquity that renewed itself with 
the revival of letters at the birth of the Reformation and the use 
of the art of printing. The: instinct of the Teutonic’mind set _ 
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itself against the cold reason of the Hellenicand Roman. Imag- 
ination arrayed itself against sense. A mythology far richer 
and airier than that of the races of the South, lent its aid. Col- 
or, costume, the picturesque, declared by the critics to be the 
great battle-steed of Romanticism, with brilliant and varied fas- 
cinations, delighted and dazzled the senses. Music, painting, 
fiction, all the arts in all their forms, caught the prevailing 
tinge; and at this day the tastes once styled ‘correct’ have gli- 
ded into oblivion, both schools having so far been modified by 
attrition, that grace is preferred to primness, and sense to extray- 
agance. Each extreme has been abated. But, in the heat of 
the conflict, the adherents of Romance lavished their riches with 
such reckless prodigality, and created beauty of such freshness 
and purity, that we are tempted to regret the toning-down that 
has taken place, and say of this as of all other compromises, that 
it is a lukewarm affair, neither cold nor hot, and too tasteless, let 
us hope, to last long. . 
The causes were manifold, which produced that great stirring 
up of the German mind, that took place shortly before the 
French revolution, and need not be treated of here. One of its 
results was a great awakening in German literature, so great an 
awakening that to Europe at large, ignorant of any previous 
literature among the Germans, it seemed its birth. The same 
thing took place that had taken place at the birth of Italian lit- 
erature many centuries before. Popular traditions invaded liter- 
ature and took-its strong places by storm. The same sources 
in kind, from which Pulci, Boiardo and Ariosto, Dante, Bocca- 
cio and Tasso had drawn materials for their rich romances, sup- 
plied Goethe and Schiller, Immermann and Tieck and Fouqué. 
But Goethe and Schiller held more closely to the classic modes 
of treating their subjects, and were somewhat pedantic and su- 
percilious in decrying the irregular genius of their contempora- 
ries. The full luxury of romance-writing, tender pathos, naive 
grace, lively fancy and rich humor, belong by a better title to 
those whom they contemned, to the writers named with them 
above, to Mérike, to Hoffmann, to Uhland, the Schlegels, Wack- 
enréder, Chamisso, Riickert, Novalis, and above all to Richter. 
The réaction against the classical taste was not confined to 
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Germany. All English literature became tinctured more or less 
with this taste for fresh coloring and a crowded panorama. An 
especial fondness was generated for the weird. Carlyle was illus- 
trating it in essays. Coleridge was infusing its sombre tones into 
his Ancient Mariner, and out-Heroding Herod in the mystery 
of his Christabel. Walter Scott showed its influence upon his 
double nature in the creation of the White Lady of Avencl and 
of the Goblin Page in the Lay of the Last: Minstrel, and by Blind 
Willie’s wild tale in Redgauntlet and the story of Anne of Geier- 
stein’s Persian ancestress who wore the fatal opal ring. Beckford 
‘under the same impulse turned to the supernatural world of the 
East, and imagined the lurid splendors that fill Vathek with so 
frightful a glow from Gehenna. Matthew Lewis, fresh from 
Biirger, revelled in all manner of diablerie. Mrs. Shelley from 
the same mint fashioned her conception of Frankenstein. Ster- 
ling took the fever in a milder form, and put his typhoid dreams 
into the graceful shape of the Onya Ring. Praed’s possession 
assumed the comic type, and ushered into being the charming 
little mock-heroic, Lillian, and the pretty embodiment in lyric 
form of the Lurlei legend. 
That this tendency in English letters was.due to the impulse 
received from the flush exuberance of German imagination, fasci- 
nating by its fresh enthusiasm, is proved by the fact that through 
all the previous changes in the spirit of English fiction, Chaucer’s 
lovely poem, The Flower and the Leaf, Spencer’s colossal ro- 
mance, Shakspeare’s Tempest, Midsummer Night’s Dream and the 
description of Queen Mab in Romeo and Juliet, Milton’s Comus 
and Pope’s Rape of the Lock stand almost alone as exponents of 
pure romance. The ballads of England and Scotland contain the 
largest share of the romantic feeling of the Saxon-Norman race. 
In Germany the feeling was indigenous. Thousands of old 
legends flourished there, to supply a cultivated age with fuel for 
the fire of invention. From the cradle-days of the Teutonic race, 
every shady nook and dell in the pleasant land through which 
Rhine and Danube flowed was familiar with 


‘Romance, who loves to nod and sing, 
With drowsy head and folded wing, 
Among the green leaves as they shake 


Far down within some shadowy lake.’ 
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The region into which the romance writers bear us is lapped 
in a luxury of wonders. The ineffably lovely, the hateful, the 
terrible, the grotesque, the bewildering, the pure and the loath- 
some are all there; and the contrasts are strong, so that our sym- 
'pathies and antipathies are quickly moved. All is as when the 
world was young. Convention is forgotten; and, however 
paradoxical it may seem, we are brought more nearly face -to 
face with nature, simply* because her image is so purely 
ideal. ‘ 

We step into that charmed land, and at once all seems easy to 
utiderstand, though fresh wonders greet us at every moment. 
The mind grows familiar with bottled imps and bodiless voices, 
with fairy god-mothers and wicked witches, with black dwarfs 
and spectral horsemen, magic gems, air-traveling carpets and 
self-dancing shoes, with all the wild phantasmagoria around us. 
We are not altogether dazzled, though ‘in a labyrinth of light.’ 
The fairies, . 

‘Transparent forms too fine for mortal sight, 
Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light,’ 
trip their magic ring of green in the soft moonlight. Undines 
of the spring and Lurleis of the Rhine waters rise to bewitch the 
race of men. The lithe shape of the Salamander dances in the 
flames. Phantom forms, goblin hosts, all the fantastic array of 
the supernatural world, glide up to ‘the eye in fine frenzy roll- 
ing’. Sometimes an Aristophanic irony or a rich Cervantie hu- 
mor mingles with the play of fancy and disturbs the fulness of 
the dreamer’s faith in the vaporous visions that swim before his 
eyes. But, oftener, we see an almost infantile simplicity that 
charms us into perfect credence and takeg our sympathy at a 
bound, so that, stubborn common-sense goes to sleep and the 
idealistic part of us reaches out to breathe an atmosphere so con- 
genial. Strains of purest harmony lift our souls into intimate 
communion with the wonders around us; and we forget that 
there is any other world than this of dreamland. At times, we 
find the belief in the supernatural so real, so earnest, with -these 
spirits who are themselves creating it, these spirits on whom the 
breath of the Middle Ages seem to have fallen, that it enters into 
‘their private as well as their literary life. For instance, the 
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Visionary of Prevorst was no creation of the imagination, but a 
real, living patient of Justin Kerner’s. Indeed the Suabian ro- 
mancers seem, one end all, to have lived with the best part of 
their being in the spirit world. Deep forests full of mystery, 
dark mines where the gnomes and kobolds haunt the untraversed 
passages, ruined castles the echoing corriders of which claim 
spectres for their nightly visitants, dim cathedrals that strange 
sounds are heard in, form the scenery in which their personages 
move. Earth, air and water are full of strange shapes. Every 
spring in the wood has its fairy guardian ; every river, its choir 
of nixes; every tree, its natal spirit; and elves are the elemen- 
tal forms of every flower. The air is quick with sylphs; and 
in the smelting-furnaces bright salamanders are leaping in cho- 
ral dances, 

But it is not the charm of brilliant and exuberant imagina- 
tion alone that gives worth to this literature of romance. It 
has something better than ‘ ces divines escapades au pays des nua- 
ges. Pure sentiment and lofty tone grace its most fantastic 
flights, and lend fo it the essence of manly aspiration after no- 
ble ends and womanly tenderness for suffering truth. Rich 
threads of thought and feeling are there, curbing all bad pas- 
sions, just as the hairs of the beautiful lady of the East were 
fated to be fast fetters for the evil Genii. Hence the inestima- 
ble value of works like these in the education of children ; for, 
the young are strongly drawn by appeals to the imagination ; 
and Entile Souvestre well says : ‘Nos véritables précepteurs sont 
les faits qui nous environnent. Si vous voulez assurer la santé 
morale de l’enfant, commencez done par purifier l’atmosphére 
dans laquelle il respire.’ In our strolls beside those 


‘silver streams, 
Where lightfoot fairies skip from bank to bank’, 


we will begin first with the poets, that the soft play of fancy may 
possess us fully before we taste of the wit and humor that the 
prose romancers have to welcome us with. All, however, are 
poets in the highest sense of the word. 

Let us then look into Eduard Mérike. He is fond of the 
anarvellous. He revels in tales of faéry and the wonders of sor- 
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cery, and lavishes his fancy with all that prodigality which is 
the distinguishing feature of the North of Europe. His place is 
by the side of Justin Kerner in the domaig of the supernatural. 
His pages are full of radiant-eyed Nixes with flowing tresses and 
low-cinctured robes, singing ravishing melodies that lure the 
hearer to ruin; of, magicians whose souls are freighted with sub- 
tle guile and whose brains weave nets to entrap lovely maidens; 
and of soft deceiving lulls of tranquil gladuess that end in fright- 
ful horrors. It is with such hard dealing that he serves his 
Princess Liligi, the fair lady who is entrusted to the astrologer 
Dracon for tuition in the occult sciences. At her entreaty, one 
night three weeks after his coming, he tells her the legend of 
The Grotto of the Seven Sisters. The moon shines serenely on 
the great waters of the park, the wind is whispering in the pine- 
tops, fragrant scents are floating from the flowers through the soft 
night-air, and the potent tones of the sorcerer’s voice fall like 
magic charms upon her listening ear. The wicked wizard is 
young and handsome: he has a glow in his manner that thrills, 
and a bright black eye that seems to jet fire from its rich depths. 
By acharm put forth with lifted hand and lip pressed on her 
lids, as he tells the legend, her sweet eyes are closed in a kind of 
mesmeric slumber. In her sleep she seems to hear strange har- 
‘monies and to learn the hidden things of fate from the circling 
stars. When she awakes she entreats the silent tutor for the 
ballad of the King’s Son. The same charmed sleep is again pro- 
duced, the verses that tell of her subjection to the power of the 
enchanter forming a refrain, the repetition of which adds greatly 
to the beauty of the poem. The ballad itself, of which we ven- 
ture a translation, will give some idea of Mirike’s lyrical power. 


THE KING’S SON. 


On the bosom of the water 
Glides the vessel of the King, 
And the Seven Sister Nixes 
Floating all around it sing: 
Oh, come to us, fair admiral, 
Come, and henceforth, gentle guest, 
The songs we sing, sweetly, softly, 
Will thy senses lull to rest. 
Come and see our pleasant palace, 
Come, and we will be thy slaves— 
And, lo, the King’s son so allured ° 
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Plunged — ah, madness — in the waves. 
Their arms caught him, and they bore him 
Far beneath the lucent lake — 
‘Lo, the fair seraglio’s portal, 
Where great Sultans bide thy beck ! 
Lo, the coral stair-way winding, 
And the minarets that shine !’ 
Yet, on that same fatal evening, 
Out upon the lovely brine, 
The earliest star that shines in heaven 
Streaks a corpse that landward floats. 
’Tis the bridegroom of the Nixes: 
Seven wounds with ghastly throats 
Star the breast so chilled and bloodless— 
Purple stains laid on the white, 
Making awful constellation 
In the body’s endless night. 

The fair princess, 6n awaking, asks for still another tale. It 
is destined to be the last. Dracon sings; and once more his kiss 
seals her thraldom to the mesmeric trance. Tales and kisses are 
ended now: this time Liligi does not awake as before. Dracon, 
who serves the fatal Nixes, bears away her inanimate form, and, 
riding through air upon his magic robe, reaches the Ocean,.- 
plunges into its waters, and knocking at the coral gate is received 
by the Nixes within. The Princess Liligi, a captive to the 
daughters of Ocean, is doomed to be transformed into a Nix. 

There is an idyllic freshness in Moérike’s poetry, that keeps 
about it a charm too sweet for any sense of the impossible to 
break. He gives to that very impossible an air of naturalness 
that makes it seem as real as those enchanting tales of the Orien- 
tal Sultana. 

It is with a Titgnic spirit that we have to deal, when we face 
Karl Immermann, perhaps the most versatile mind of Germany. 
Vast and gigantic conceptions are what he tries to embody; and 
the lyrical element common to most of his compeers fades out of 
view altogether in his more ambitious works. But in his own 
grand sphere his versatility is great ; and he managed to accom- 
plish much in the course of a somewhat limited life—for he died 
at forty-six. Reaching back into the far past, where mystery wraps 
the forms of heroes with a halo that gives their spirits as well as 
their mortal mould a mightier stature than belongs to the pigmy 
actors in modern scenes, he seizes an ideal around which the im- 
agination can play with free scope, unrestricted by the chilling 
facts of history. Merlin, his chief poem, gives him this scope in 
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the fullest measure. The supernatural machinery is furnished 
by the myth of the Sangreal (le sang réal of Christ, as some de- 
rive it; le saint gral in which his blood was caught, according 
to“others) which was always associated with the earliest legends 
concerning Merlin. The legend runs thus: At the crucifixion 
of the Lord Jesus, the blood which flows from his wounded side 
is received in a chalice by Joseph of Arimathea. The radiance 
distilled from this sacred blood has the property of sustaining 
life, without the aid of ordinary nourishment, in him who feels 
its influence. Possessed of this treasure, Joseph retreats to a re- 
tired cave, where he lives forty years in seclusion; and he and 
his charmed elixir of life are forgotten of men. Long after the 
disappearance of the Sangreal, an old man of some western land, 
named Perillus, hears strange sounds in the air like the beating 
of wings or the sound of distant bells. He dies without solving 
the mystery ; but his grand-nephew, Titurell, is imbued by the 
tradition with an unquenchable desire to find these lost tones. 
He travels from land to land, passing his life in the seemingly 
vain search. At last, when at the point of despair, he suddenly 
hears supernatural music and the rushing of wings; and four 
beautiful seraphs descend, bearing the mysterious chalice, from 
which the divine blood emits a wonderful radiance. Following 
the behests of the heavenly messengers, Titurell builds upon this 
spot a temple in honor of the sacred mystery. The old legends 
are full of accounts of pilgrimages made in after years in search 
of the Sangreal by Sir Percival, Sir Tristrem and other knights, 
sometimes connected with the order of the Round Table, some- 
times pursuing their adventures singly and winning kingdoms 
for themselves like Amadis de Gaule and the rest of that errant 
chivalry. Like the rest of these medizeval reflections of Theseus, 
Perseus and Hercules, Arthur and all the knights of the Table 
Round devote themselves to this earliest crusade; and it is in 
Merlin’s association with them in this enterprise that Immer- 
manns poem centres. 

It opens with a conference between Satan and Lucifer touching 
the birth of Christ. Satan, shedding tears of despair over the 
prospect of losing the empire of the world, resolves to bring into 
being a son, also born of a virgin, who shall oppose the coming 
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Messiah. Like the magicians of Egypt competing with Moses 
and Aaron, he can only produce a spurious imitation of the mira- 
cles of God. The pure Candida, visiting the grotto of the her- 
mit Placidus, falls into the power of the evil demon, and of this 
young girl Merlin is born. He has in some measure the gift of 
miracles and of prophecy, and is instructed in the secrets of hea- 
ven and hell. Possessed of this knowledge, he is aware of the 
weakness of the Devil in the empire of God; and, being man as 
well as demi-devil, he is free from the malevolence of the demon 
towards the human race. He renounces his infernal father ; and, 
breaking every tie that binds him to hell, he undertakes the 
search for the Sangreal. In his pilgrimage he reaches first the 
castle of Klingsor. This giant is an arch-sorcerer, master of all 
the occult forces of nature. Merlin attacks and conquers this 
allegorical representative of Self-Love. After this adventure, 
that in its whole spirit reminds one so strongly of Spenser, he pro- 
ceeds to King Arthur’s court. A tradition, pointing to the son 
of a virgin, has led that court eagerly to expect him; and his 
coming is hailed with joy. No sooner does he arrive than he is 
seized with an absorbing: passion for the fair Niniana (the Vivien 
of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King). On this human side of his 
nature he is weak ; and it is through this weakness that he is to 
lose his superhuman power. It is the vulnerable heel of Achil- 
les in tender and more dramatic shape. He encounters Niniana | 
just as he reaches the camp of the hero-king. At his approach 
she flees, letting fall from her flowing locks a flaming ruby, which 
of course is trausferred to Merlin’s bosom. Meanwhile deep 
silence rests on Arthur’s camp. The king, Ginevra, the knights 
Lancelot of the Lake, Gawain, and the rest lie stretched in sleep 
here and there; but the vision of the Sangreal floats through the 
dreams of all. Merlin awakens them, and encourages them with 
the promise of success in their enterprise. He becomes their 
guide; but, fascinated by the siren charms of Niniana, he is soon 
separated from the crusading host, and leaves them to wander 
through desert wastes. From those burning solitudes, where the 
track of the army is marked on the sands by the corses of those 
who succumb to the horrors of that frightful march, the reader 
is conducted to a delightful grotto in a cool vale, where Merlin, 
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intoxicated with his mad passion, slumbers beneath a dome of 
flowers in the arms of the fell sorceress who has bewitched him. 
In the wilderness, the pure king, the lovely queen and the good 
knights are famishing; while the fatal siren is stealing, like a 
second Delilah, tho secret of his might from Merlin. The 
knights of the Round Table call in vain with agonized cry upon 
the great enchanter in whom they have put their trust. He 
hears indeed, and is eager to go to their help; but the wicked and 
deadly charms of the fascinating woman who lords it over his 
will, keep him at her feet. He confides to her the fatal word 
which is the spell that robs him of the daimon in his nature and 
reduces him to mere man. His horror at the result of his im- 
prudence deprives him of his senses, and he becomes a madman. 
Satan offers to restore to him his immortality ; but he refuses to 
accept from the ruler of hell that dangerous gift, and dies with 
the name of God on his lips. Merlin failing in his great mission, 
the knights of the Round Table are scattered and lost; and the 
first grand crusade of the chivalry of the North to the sacred land 
of the East remains unachieved. 

A few of Niniana’s beguiling words will serve to show the 
nature of the blandishments by which, with the aid of her beauty 
and the fascination of her alternate caresses and repulses, she train- 
ed Merlin to his ruin. 

‘ Niniana.— In vain would I gladly be his slave and myself 
go to fetch him water from the spring hard by: he has no need 
of me there. In vain would I gladly run into the wood at break 
of day to gather freshly for him sweet-smelling fruit: he has no 
need of me there. With my own hands I would have made for 
him a couch of leaves as soft as my yielding will would have 
been in taking his adored head into my bosom; and I would 
have kept awake all night so that he should the better sleep — 
but, alas! alas! all this he has only to will and it is done; of 
fruits and wine he has as much as he wishes; yet, I fancy, per- 
haps he will be quite happy only when the girl who loves him 
leaves him to himself. 

Merlin.— Adorable child! 

Niniana.—O Merlin! teach me how to forget thee! Only, 
canst thou do it, or does it need a miracle from the divine powers 
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above? Then, Merlin, take pity on thy poor slave and—no, 
thou will never know how much I suffer; nothing remains for 
me above, nothing below! my heaven and my earth are in thee, 
in one sole look of thine eyes.’ 

Immermann undertook another poem, his Tristan und Isolde, 
on the same period of early mythical chivalry, trying his ener- 
gies upon a most tragical romance, which filled a large space in 
the poetry of medieval times, and may be found in very old 
English in the shape of the huge romance of Sir Tiistem, 
attributed to Thomas the Rymer of Ercildoune, and published 
by that zealous antiquarian, Sir Walter Scott. This poem, how- 
ever, he never finished. 

Merlin, though extravagantly extolled by a few enthusiasts, 
was not successful with the public at large. Immermann felt this 
neglect the more deeply on account of the comparative failure of 
his efforts to naturalize Shakspeare on the Gerrhan stage, which 
had been a favorite object with him. He resolved to write 
more in consonance with the spirit of the age; and, in pursu- 
ance of that purpose, produced his Hpigoni (The After-born or 
Posterity), which work was intended to illustrate contemporary 
life. In it, however, he followed too closely in the track of 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. Hermann, his hero, is put into situa- 
tions similar to those through which his prototype- had passed ; 
and in the place of Mignon we have Fiammetta, metamorphosed 
however, into a being more purely fantastic than the conception 
of Goethe, and more akin to one of Hoffmann’s visionary per- 
sonages. Politics, verging upon swarmery principles (to use 
Carlyle’s expressive term) ; religion tending to pictist mysticism ; 
industrial activity, urged upon him by an uncle successful in 
bourgeoise enterprise, but distasteful to his poctic and patrician 
soul, engage him in turn as hobbies. The insane variety of his 
enthusiasms calls forcibly to mind that Bedlam romance of 
D’Israeli’s, Contarini Fleming. After all these capricious changes 
and varied adventures, Hermann marries and settles down upon 
his lands. His uncle’s goods and chattels fall to him by inheri- 
tance ; and, possessed of wealth, he indulges his aristocratic 
aversion to trade by pulling down the factories with which his 
uncle had burdened the soil. 
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The closing words of the last chapter give the key to the 
whole work :— 

‘The spirit of former times and the spirit of our modern days 
are still continuing a conflict from which we all suffer. Aris- 
tocracy has felt itself severely shaken upon its foundations, and 
its vices did not the less on that account fill the houses of the 
lower orders with irreparable disasters. What then happens? 
The burgher class makes ready with its strong arm, Money, and 
avenges itself by a war of extermination that it carries on very 
coolly ; but it also fails in its object, and from that terrible strug- 
gle, from the pouring out of their treasures one against the oth- 
er, in consequence of the need of the one for enjoyment and the 
rapacity of the other; from that conflict of the known with the 
unknown, from that confusion of law and of right, there results 
a new combination of which no one had hitherto dreamed, and 
the inheritance of feudal birthright and of the fruits of indus- 
try falls at last in the rebound to a state of things which is 
neither lordly patrimony nor industrial enterprise, and yet par- 
takes of the nature of both.’ 

Before the Epigoni, Immermann had written his trilogy of 
Alewis, and about this time he produced Andreas Hofer, Freder- 
ick the Second, many comedies, some critical works and the 
charming little poem of Tulifantchen, which breathes the imagi- 
native spirit of Hoffmann. During this active period of his 
literary life he enjoyed a delightful intercourse with Heine, 
Normann Uechtritz and Michel Beer—with the last named, 
however, principally by letter, as he was almost always travel- 
ling. His relations with his intimates seem to have been. unin- 
terruptedly pleasant, in spite of the reputation for a somewhat 
haughty and chilling exterior and supercilious reserve which he 
received from the public. His unremitting kindness to that 
erratic genius, poor Grabbe, should preserve his memory from 
the imputation of coldness of heart. In his efforts to build up 
an eminent theatre at Diisseldorff, he enlisted the services of 
Grabbe. This misanthropical and half-mad poet, a true Ger- 
man Marlowe, had already become a prey to the evils induced 
by debauchery. From the midst of his wild orgies and desper- 
ate misery Immermann summoned him to assist in his labors. 
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He made every effort to repair the shattered health of the poor 
reprobate, and even hoped to restore him to something like 
moral sanity. But the wretched man’s reform was only tem- 
porary. He soon relapsed into his evil courses; and, adding 
the vice of ingratitude to his many disgraces, he perfidiously 
assailed the friend who had tried to save him. Immermann’s 
compassion, however, sought excuses for the lost friend’s frail- 
ties ; and, when Grabbe was dead and gone, he dealt very gently 
with his memory. 

All his efforts failing to sustain the Diisseldorff theatre, Im- 
mermann consoled himself by travel. Goethe drew him, as he 
drew so many more by his presence there, to Weimar. There he 
wrote his tragedy of Ghismonda. The story is briefly this: 
Ghismonda, daughter of Prince Tancred of Salerno, courted by 
her cousin, Duke Manfred, lets fall, in a moment of weariness 
or gaiety, the fatal Yes. She has hardly consented, when Sir 
Dagobert, an old knight, presents his son Guiscardo at court. 
Guiscardo and Ghismonda fall in love with each other at first 
sight, like Romeo and Juliet. During a night-festival in the 
gardens of the ducal palace they exchange vows, swearing to be 
secret unto death. But the interview is nevertheless soon known 
to the Prince and the rival Manfred. Tancred uses every means 
to wring the truth from Guiscardo, but in vain, and-at last in a 
passion, stabs him to the heart. Ghismonda, at the news of her 
lover’s death, resolves to follow him to the grave. Having first 
proclaimed her betrothal in the presence of the assembled 
court, she ends her monologue with a piteous and pathetic wail 
for the dead, and dies on the bier of her beloved. 

In the same year in which Ghismonda appeared, Immermann 
published Miinchhausen, or History in Arabesques. It is a 
satirical romance, biting and Attic, sardonic wit rather than 
humor. Like Lucian, Petronius Arbiter, Rabelais, Cyrano de 
Bergerac and Swift, he attacks here human follies in general 
rather than any particular crop of them or any selected section 
of the asint humani. The Baron himself is, as M. Blaze, the 
best French critic of the German schools, says, ‘prince de la 
fantasmagorie, marquis du pays des songes, roi de tous les 
étudiants vagabonds et autres zingari, grand de Bohéme.’ He 
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lives in an old castle; and his companions are the baron of 
Schnuck-Puckelin, twin brother of Walter Scott’s Baron of 
Bradwardine in his attachment to feudal memories ; the Friiu- 
lein Emerentia, a young lady of pure blood, who is tinctured 
with sentimental prudery ; and Agesel, a schoolmaster bent on 
reforming the language on account of certain letters he cannot 
pronounce. Karl Buttervogel, who contrasts with Miinchhau- 
sen, as Sancho Panza does with the Knight of La Mancha, has the 
prosaic common-sense and light-hearted good humor of the peas- 
antry. The intercourse between these oddities whose souls are 
riding separate hobbies, brought out in clear relief by the prosaic 
element last mentioned, produces a rich harvest of mockery and 
mad humor and furnishes a laughable caricature of real life. In- 
terspersed here and there among these ludicrous and grotesque 
developments are idyllic pictures all the more lovely from their 
incongruity with the fantastic panorama in which they are set. 
Reading them, the mind recurs at once to the fresh pastoral scenes 
in Don Quixote—the story of the shepherdess Marcela, the wed- 
ding of the rich Camacho, Dorothea in the mountains and all the 
rural pictures that are so charming in that greatest of romances. 

Minchhausen met with immediate success. Its popularity was 
immense. The poet had found in prose-poetry, in mingled 
satire, romance and pure idyllic painting, his forte. But he was 
not destined to work any further the new vein which -he had 
found so rich in ore. He died just when fame was ready to en- 
courage him to further efforts. 

Ludwig Tieck’s chief celebrity in Germany is said to have 
been on the score of his fine readings to select circles from the 
choicest writers of the past. His wonderful sympathy with 
every chord of feeling touched by these great masters, his ad- 
mirable taste and rich voice gave such a rendering of the depths 
of his author’s meaning, that he stole the hearts of his hearers 
and kept them as rapt in attention as if the tones of a Circe 
were weaving magic spells about them. For almost twenty 
years he drew the lettered men of Germany to Dresden by the 
fame of these private readings. Sophocles, Euripides, Aristo- 
phanes, Shakespere and Goethe are mentioned as the favorite 
masters whom he thus interpreted by the marvellous power of 
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his voice. Aristophanes was his chosen familiar, whose moods 
were most akin to his own; and it was in transfusing the soul 
of his riotous and exuberant wit into living expression, that he 
best sueceeded. On his‘ removal to Berlin, the Prussian court 
sought a share in the pleasure enjoyed by his intimates, his 
charming gift having up to that time been exercised for the bene- 
fit of strictly private gatherings. 

His literary career was one of continuous opposition to the 

classical school of Goethe and Schiller, in favor of the old Ger- 
man art. He and his allies, however, opposed with still greater 
energy and ridiculed with all the wit and laughter at their com- 
mand the Sturm wnd Drang (Storm and Stress) writers, who at 
this period inundated literature with a deluge of robbers, oppres- 
sive barons, hard-handed and hard-hearted ritters and turbulent 
spirits of all sorts. With this class of writers it was the great 
object of objects to attain force and intensity of passion, which 
they strained after with such an exaggeration of expression, that 
absurdly unnatural effects were produced. They corresponded 
pretty well with what was called the Spasmodic School in Eng- 
land, which Professor Aytoun burlesqued in such rich style some 
years ago in the tortured sentiment, language and morality of 
his Firmilian. But as all the wit and sarcasm of Aytoun have 
not been able to prevent the appearance of disgusting horrors 
such as fill the pages of romances of the Braddon school ; so all 
the efforts of Tieck and his compeers have been unavailing to 
kill the snake from whose eggs have been hatched such samples 
of bad art as the writings of Luise Miihlbach (Clara Mundt) 
and Grillpiirzer. 

In 1800 appeared Tieck’s Genoveva, a dramatic poem imbued 
with all the spirit of legendary romance, but unfit, it is said, for 
representation, on account of its wild and fantastic form. Dra- 
matic contour is sacrificed to lyrical grace and elegance. Truth 
to say, the exuberance of his fi ancy, his fondness for rushing into 
the re: sine of elves and kobolds, w here these creatures of a mid- 
dle state are wont to meet 


‘On hill, in dale, forest or mead, 
By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 
Or on the beached ‘margent of the sea, 
To dance their ringlets to the whistling wind’ 
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his taste for the grotesque, and his humor, as weird but not as 
fresh and simple as Fouqué’s, make him far better fitted for suc- 
cess in the mdrchen than in elaborate and complex narratives. 
It is in such pieces as his Puss in Boots, Blue Beard, Little Red 
Riding Hood and the Elves that we find the highest art of Lud- 
wig Tieck. The World Turned Topsy-turvy, Zerbino or the Tour 
in search of Taste, Tannenhduser, (which the English reader will 
find in Carlyle’s collection of German romances), Fair Haired 
Eckbert, Trusty Eckert, The Goblet, and Runenberg, all show the 
wild mixture of fun and pathos, of artistic faith and critical skep- 
ticism, in his double nature. The maddest phantasmagoria of 
whimsical drollery, bitter satire, sombre imaginings, fantastic 
creations, casts a lurid light upon the work-a-day world into 
which it is ushered, while ever and anon a flash of tender feeling 
or some soft plaintive strain redeems the vision of sorcery from 
its depth of gloom. 

In the Journey of Prince Zerbino in search of Good Taste, 
Tieck introduces as critical interlocutors, along with the woods, 
the lilies, the roses, the tulips, the violets, forget-me-nots, 
field-flowers, bird-songs and heaven’s-blue, the apparitions of 
Petrarch, Tasso, Cervantes, Hans Sachs, Biirger, Sophocles, and 
others indiscriminately. It is a curious medley. We cite a pas- 
sage in which Cervantes is introduced : 

‘ Nestor. Who is that friendly-looking man there? Tasso. It 
is the Castilian poet, Cervantes. Nestor. Halloo, fun-maker, 
fun-maker, come forward, and be not so bashful, I like thee 
mighty well, for thou art a jolly fellow. Cervantes. What 
wilt thou of me? Nestor. Thy affair, thy Don Quixote is fit to 
kill a man with laughter. But what good are the Tales that 
figure in it? Cervantes. Don Quixote also asked that question. 
Nestor. Yes, but now, come answer it. Cervantes. To what pur- 
pose is the whole book? Nestor. Don’t say that, dear sir, for in 
the first place the book has occasioned many other such, as for 
instance the Don Sylvio of Rosalva: so is this already a very im- 
portant use; and then it is indeed fit to kill with laughter. 
There is nobody among us who has not read the silly stuff, no, 
you may be at ease on that point. Pity, you were not alive now: 
I would get what fun I could out of you. Cervantes. Am I, 
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who in my life have already suffered so much of evil, now after 
my death sunk so low, that the rabble think to own me for their 
fellow and brother? Nestor. Be not troubled about that: you 
will be read by all respectable people; and in the translations 
they leave out your tales and such like, that are not to the pur- 
pose, and then the affair has a right fine appearance. Cervantes. 
And the tender Galatea gives concern to no one? Nestor. Truly, 
there are some young idiots who forgive you that folly, dear 
friend. Cervantes. This must I tell to my friend Shakespere, 
when he comes back. Nestor. So that devil’s imp is here too ? 
A queer company! There’s not even one single classic and cor- 
rect man, with whom one can refresh his mind in a reasonable 
way. And this is the Garden of Poesy? A swarmery of fantas- 
ticalities I would rather call it.’ 

In the Little Redcap, the innocent prattle and simple fearless- 
ness of the child, the sage morality of the grandmother and the 
curious philosophical colloquies between dog and wolf are delici- 
ously entertaining. The scene, in which the Dog, the Cuckoo 
and the Nightingale are interlocutors, the latter in a graceful, 
bird-like song at the departure of Little Red Cap, the two former 
vainly striving to warn her against the Wolf, has all the mimetic 
humor of Aristophanes. Lack of space alone prevents us from 
transferring it bodily to these pages, so'weirdly comical (if such 
epithets may be joined together) are the kuck! kuck! kuck um 
dich! of the prophetic old bird and the Bau, bau, trau, bau 
nicht zu sehr! of the good old dog. 

The delicious beauty of the Elves has been appreciated by too 
many English readers to need any commendation here. An 
English version of it may be found in Hedge’s Prose Writers of 
Germany. 

The wondrous charm of his Undine and the weird power and 
passion of his Sintram have long since made the name of the 
Baron de la Motte Fouqué a familiar sound to our ears. Read- 
ers of Carlyle’s collection of German Mérchen will also remem- 
ber readily the story of Aslauga’s Knight, which represents this 
master of chivalrous romance in that repertory. Many, also, 
have doubtless seen the mad legend of Hosawra and her Relations 
translated some years ago for the Southern Literary Messenger. 
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It is very much in the vein of Sintram. His other works, the 
Zauberring, the History of Ritter Galmy, the epic poem called 
Corona, the drama of Der Held des Nordens, his Sigurd, his 
Alwin and his translation of the Numancia of Cervantes are, we 
believe, not so well known out of Germany. His life was worthy 
of the chivalrous spirit of his works. With a wound received at 
Culm still unhealed, he went into action at Leipzig and fought 
with the gallantry of a knight of old in that great battle for the 
preservation of German nationality. 

Count Adalbert von Chamisso, who belonged by birth to a 
noble family of Champagne, and was driven in early life from 
his hereditary Chateau de Boncourt by the French Revolution, 
is chiefly known by his strange tale of Peter Schlemihl or the 
Shadowless Man. His other tales, however, have some merit. 
We remember to have read them in camp near Richmond dur- 
inging the lull between the spring and summer campaigns of 
that eventful year, 1862. A soldier’s taste in literary matters is 
not apt to be choice; but we certainly thought them charming 
then. 

Hoffmann is a great master of the dark element of magic in 
romance. His taste and talent for music gives him the power of 
infusing with rare skill into his visions something of that inde- 
finable horror which can be reached in all its art only through 
that strange appeal to the soul which subtly blends the sensuous 
with the ethereal. It is music alone that can embody to the full 
might of mystery this grandeur of vagueness; and, he who can 
invest his conceptions and the language in which they are couch- 
ed with some portion of this attribute of music, has achieved 
what comes nearest in print to that wonderful fascination of man- 
ner which some people possess and which we have all witnessed, 
but cannot for the life of us describe or analyse. Hoffmann 
strongly resembles Poe in his morbid passion for painting the 
frightful and the loathsome, and in his mastery over strange but 
potent sympathies, at the same time that both these gifted writers 
seem often to have been urged by some demon seated within to 
burst with insane riot into dissonances which must have been re- 
pulsive in the highest degree to themselves. The Golden Pot is 
the work by which he is best known, and is to be found in Car- 
lyle’s collection. 
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Menzel, in his history of German literature, gives the ablest 
and most strikingly appreciative criticism of the genius of Hoff- 
mann of which we have any knowledge. To it we would refer 
the reader, as we cannot hope to condense his language without 
marring the portraiture he gives. Because of the resemblance 
this wild spirit bears to the fantastic genius of the painter Cal- 
lot, he styles him almost invariably Callot-Hoffmann ; regards 
him as having fused into one mass, forming the strangest amal- 
gam in all the subtle actions of genius upon genius, the mystical 
sentimentality of Kleist with the mad humor of Chamisso; 
and compares his acute sensibility to pain with that observable 
in Jean Paul. So high-placed in his throne as the poet of 
despair and gloom, that Menzel goes to Hades for a metaphor 
and calls him the poetic Pluto, such a Dis as would have sung 
horror into the heart of Orpheus himself and forced him to fore- 
go the hope of restoring his lost Eurydice to earth. 

M. Blaze tells of an old gentleman of Provence, the Marquis 
VOp , who, regulating his reading by the seasons, changing 
as they changed, was so fascinated by Hoffmann’s weird magic 
when applied to his mind at a time fitly according with such a 
theme, that he said to the essayist, ‘Since it has been my habit 
io read in this way, I have discovered in Hoffmann things of 
which before I had not the faintest conception, and which to-day 
make me tremble-— You know how deep an aversion I have 
for wine, and how repugnant the smell of tobacco is to me? 
Well, such is my admiration for Hoffmann, that if I had ten 
years more to live, I would not hesitate to deliver myselfat once 
to all the debauches of the German taverns, certain that I 
would find at the bottom of drunkenness such treasures as would 
else have remained forever unknown to me.’ 


The most complete account of this strange spirit is contained 
in the life published by Hitzig, the friend of Fonque and 
Chamisso. 


Of Grabbe we have already had occasion to speak in treating 
of Immermann. His was a volcanic nature, tossed with insane 
convulsions and lit with that red gloom that glowed and burnt 
in the souls of the Roman Lucretius and and the English Mar- 
lowe. He dipped his pen into the darkest secrets of the human 
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heart, the most frightful scenes in history. The more bitter, 
baleful and dire a subject, the more fitting for his purpose. Love 
he paints as a mad passion ; joy with him is such as a frantic 
Bacchante shows; and grief is hysterical with bursts of demon- 
like laughter ; while his wit is poisoned with cynicism. 

It is related that he once said in that mood of gloomy dejec- 
tion which was habitual to him, ‘They pretend that I am a 
genius: in truth, genius and I have one thing in common, and 
that is hunger. —The Duke of Gothland, and Hannibal are his 
chief works. 

From Grabbe’s fairy drama, Aschenbrédel (our Cinderella) we 
offer the reader the rhymeless Spring-song of the Fairies, which 
will probably remind readers familiar with Goethe, of the splen- 
did Spirit-chorus in the first part of Faust. 


Guard the spring-season 
With favoring spells ! 

As in the charmed eye 
That tipsy love owns, 
Evening-star shimmers 
More lustrous, more lovely, 
Than it gleams in the sky, 
So let the earth shine! 
Leaf-garlands on tresses, 
Horn of plenty in arms, 
Shall the glad hours, 
Those laughing maidens, 
Flying, yet dancing, 

Give greeting to man! 

No more look darkly, 
Turn thy gaze upward! 
Mornings all golden, 
Evenings all golden, 

Days lucent as diamonds 
Shall flood it with light! 
Clouds, away with ye! 
Only white lambkins, 

Here and there s¢attered, 
Through the pure ether 
May pass without fear, 
That they may lose themselves, 
Though widely it stretches, 
For everyone sees them 
Wandering in light. 


Count Platen, a very different spirit from poor Grabbe, rivals 
Tieck even, in the felicity with which in his drama of The Glass 
Slipper he introduces us into Fairyland. Another delightful 
and artistic fairy in his Die Abassiden. His works have a charm- 
ing freshness and pure childlike grace about them. 
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To few writers, perhaps to none, does the epithet ‘ genial’, in 
all its shades of meaning, more accurately apply, than to the 
large-hearted Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. None have sur- 
passed him in richness of imagination, in brilliant play of fancy, 
in wealth of imagery, in tender and ready sympathies, in afflu- 
ence of humor, and in mastery of expression. His purely 
imaginative pieces, such as his dreams, are something really won- 
derful in their weird or splendid phantasmagory. His power of 
word-painting is hardly to be matched; while his vast reading 
and prodigious memory afford him an inexhaustible supply 
of figures, comparisons and allusions at once novel, happy and 
surprising. 

An enthusiastic love for all that is noble, pure and good, 
inspires all his productions; while sorrow and suffering — espe- 
cially the suffering of women and little children— melt him 
into pity and tenderness. Few sadder and truer pictures have 
been drawn than the married life of Siebenkiéis and Lenette, and 
none who have read it can forget the pathos of that scene where 
the unhappy pair sit in the darkening twilight, with hearts 
breaking with the thought of what might have been, while below 
a voice is heard singing that refrain of despair: —‘ gone is gone: 
dead is dead.’ 

On the other hand Richter exhibits in great excess the defects 
due toa powerful imagination uncontrolled by adequate judg- 
ment. His romances can scarcely be said to have a plot: his 
personages come we know not whence, and disappear we know 
not why, like the figures in a magic lantern, or the mummers in 
a masquerade. His comic characters are exaggerated grotesques ;' 
his heroic, ideal impossibilities. His humor sometimes degen- 
erates into coarseness, and his pathos often verges on lacrymose 
sentimentality. He is moreover too fond of physical or mental 
disease: Amandus has phthisis, Emanuel is subject to hemop- 
tysis, Liana, and Linda to nervous blindness; Victor’s father 
has cataract, Albano’s catalepsy, the latter’s uncle, with Schoppe 
and several more, are lunatics— in fact, from his works patients 
could be collected to fill a considerable hospital of incurables. 


1Though frequently most laughable. Was there ever a conception more ab- 
surdly whimsical than the Cadaver in Titan ? 
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Too many of his scenes are hideous and revolting, as the inci- 
dent of the dyer’s hand in the Invisible Lodge, the treachery of 
Roquairol in Titan, the assault of the maniac upon the dying 
Emanuel in Hesperus, and others. But notwithstanding these 
great defects of taste and judgment, the charm of his genius is 
such that he will always hold a place among—perhaps at the 
head of —the greatest masters of German romance. 

As aspecimen of his visions we offer (in condensed form) the 
following, not as one of the most striking, but because it has 
never before, at least to our knowledge, appeared in an English 
version. The dreamer, Ottomar, is in a crisis of fever. 

..... ‘Suddenly the ceiling of his room was lighted with 
the yellow glare of a near conflagration. His hot and dry eye, 
half closed, stared at the glowing transparent figures on his cur- 
tain that quivered in the flickering light. A figure raised itself 
from among them—a Form with a corpse-white immoveable 
face, with white lips, white eyebrows and white hair. The Form 
felt for Ottomar with long curving antenne which sprang from 
its empty eye-sockets. With a cold breath it drove him back- 
ward, still backward through the walls and rocks, while the icy- 
cold antenne played like daggers about his breast. The earth 
clove asunder as he passed, fragments of rent mountains and of 
crushed hills fell, and clouds and moons melted as they sank, 
like falling hail. The worlds plunged by the corpse-white 
form, suns surrounded with their planets sank heavily down, 
and a shower of ashes followed all. 

“White Form, who art thou?” he asked. “When I name 
myself thou art no more,” it answered with unmdving lips. It 
urged him upon a narrow path which crossed a bloody sea, out 
of which were gleaming gray hair and the white fingers of chil- 
dren, like the blossoms of water-plants, and the sea was covered 
with brooding doves, and wings of butterflies, nests of nightin- 
gales and human hearts. As the Form swept over the sea, it 
crushed them all, and drew after it a long gray veil which 
floated on the expanse of blood. . . . . Before him stretched to 
the horizon a plain of black ice, upon which lay all the nations 
who had died — vast armies of stark frozen corpses. “Is this 
the other world?” he asked, in his despair. The Form replied: 
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“The other world is in the grave, between the teeth of the 
worm.” He looked up to seek a consoling heaven, but above 
was a canopy of black smoke, spread out as the pall of nature ; 
and the ruin-heap of the past sent up its vapors from the abyss 
and blackened and widened the pall. A blazing world plunged 
downwards, casting a lurid glare over the black expanse, and a 
blast of wind bore from it voices of lamentation: “ We have 
suffered, we have hoped, but we are slaughtered. Almighty 
One, create no more !” 

Ottomar asked “ Who then destroys them?” “1!” said the 
Form, and forced him among the armies of frozen dead. As the 
Form passed by each corpse, from the closed eye sprang a drop 
of blood, as a victim’s body bleeds when the murderer approaches 
it. Without pause he was urged through the silent funeral train 
of all the past, through the slaughter-field of spirits. As he 
passed by the interminable ranks of his dead brothers, whose 
features still showed the crushed hopes of a requital—by the 
little children with soft smooth cheeks and their earliest smile 
congealed upon their lips—by a thousand mothers with their 
babes still folded in their arms .... . and as another world 
plunged past and the lament reached him: “Oh how vain have 
been the sorrows and the struggles, the truth and the virtue 
of life!’ —his anguished heart cried out— “ Form from hell, 
crush me also quickly! Annihilation is eternal—nought re- 
mains but the dying and thou! Am I yet living, O Form?” 
..... Hesank upon his knees, and looking up to the black 
canopy prayed, and as he prayed, red shadows of falling worlds 
swept over the expanse. Now the white Form stretched its 
long antenne towards heaven, and said: “I draw down the 
Earth, and then will I name myself to thee.” In the mean 
time, as the antenne continually reached higher, he saw a slight 
rift in the cloudy canopy ; and at last it clove asunder and the 
Earth plunged through, while, as the misty globe drew nearer, 
there fell from it a rain of blood and tears, because upon it were 
slaughters and agonies. The gray Earth floated with its living 
inhabitants over the expanse of corpses. ... Among its care- 
less peoples played the lightnings of death, but they had a sweet 
consolation —they said amid their tears, “ Leave us then, if it 
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must be so; but after death we shall meet again to lose each other 
no more.” 

“T will show thee”, said the Form, “how I destroy them.” 
A coffin became transparent: in the brain of the mouldering 
corpse was a glimmering point. Ottomar cried, “The soul still 
glimmers: who tramples out the spark?” The Form replied, 
“Behold!” A church had cloven asunder; a leaden coffin sprang 
open and Ottomar saw his own body crumbling therein, but no 
point of light was in the brain. The Form said: “TI have al- 
ready drawn thee from the brain: thou hast long been dead ”— 
and seizing him suddenly with its ice-cold antennz, whispered : 
“ Perish in horror: I am God!” 

Then blazed forth a sun that compassed the whole sky, mel- 
ted the desert of ice and the frozen corpses, and flew along its 
immeasurable orbit, leaving behind a flood of light and the vi-. 
bration of celestial harmonies. Ottomar floated in ether, in the 
midst of a shower of minute globes of light: from time to time 
the flash of a passing sun divided the luminous night. At last 
the white vapor sank down in radiant flakes, and he beheld the 
creation lying round him: above him and below, suns circled in 
their glowing paths, and each led by its gentle rays its attendant 
earths with all their blossoming springs. In all the worlds was 
a sound as of rejoicing: happy planets passed unseen by, with 
wafts of perfume and murmurs of ineffable bliss. Suddenly the 
universe was still, and palpitated in its joy like a happy human 
heart. He saw what seemed a lofty temple, and in it a Form in 
the shape of man, that looked at him with a gaze of infinite love. 
The Form said: “1am immortal Love: thou canst not per- 
ee «s&s 

“The Form beheld his whole creation, and «said, “I love ye 
all from everlasting: the worm in the sea and the child upon the 
earth and the angel in the sun. Why hast thou doubted? Have 
I not given thee thy first life, and love, and joy? Am I not in 
thy heart?” In his rapture, Ottomar thought his earthly life 
was ended ; but from the depths arose the Earth clothed in her 
misty veil and drew all her children under her clouds. The 
Form disappeared, but a glow of pale light marked the place 
where he had stood. As Ottomar touched the soil of Earth, he 








To the absence of the senior Editor, for a few days, the fol- 
lowing errata are due: 
Page 108, line 25, for ‘his’, read he was, and for ‘speak’, read 


speaking; page 111, line 18, for ‘vent’, read rant. 
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awoke, but the light still stood in the blue east, and was the 
gleam of sunrise. 

As the torment of his fever had produced the vision of anguish, 
while the vision had hastened the crisis of his disease ; and as the 
victory of nature had given birth to the vision of bliss, and this 
in turn aided his recovery ; so our spiritual dreams may not only 
kindle but cure the fevers of the spirit, and the spectres of the 
soul vanish with the healing of its sins,’ 





Art. IV.—1. J. J. Rousseau, Son Faux Contrat Social et Le 
Vrai Contrat Social. A. de Lamartine. Paris: Michel Lévy 
Fréres. 1866. 

2. CHuvres Completes de J. J. Rousseau. Paris: Favre. 1835. 

3. An Inquiry into the Nature of the Social Contract ; or Prin- 
ciples of Political Right. Translated from the French of John 
James Rousseau. Dublin: William Jones. 1796. 


Civilization, says Guizot, consists of two great facts: the 
development of the individual, and the development of society. 
The individual, it is but trite to remark, occupies a very differ- 
ent position in modern society from that held by him in the an- 
cient. If, in the ancient world, the State absorbed the indi- 
vidual, the individual now seems disposed to absorb the State, and 
to substitute his conscience for the constitution and the laws. If 
the State, and the majesty of the laws, towered above the individ- 
ual then, they now grovel beneath his feet. If the State claimed 
him as property then, he now insists that he owns the State, and 
seems determined to doas he pleases with his own. He sees the 
truth, that the State was made for man; but he overlooks the 
great limiting truth, that man was made for the State. Hence, 
as acitizen, he magnifies his rights, and forgets his duties. The 
consequence is, that a most bloated and diseased individuality 
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has long been rife in modern times, and threatens society with 
convulsions, dissolution, and decay ; especially in this country. 
This false individualism is indeed truly terrific amongst us,— 


a many-headed monster which, opening wide its ten thousand 
greedy jaws, threatens the land with curses greater, and more dire, 
than all the plagues of Egypt. But there is a true individual- 
ism as well as a false; a genuine manhood as well as a ravenous 
monster. Andas in no former period of the world has the false 
been more dangerous, so at no former period has the true been 
more needed. 

This subject, then, claims our best thoughts and meditations, 
or else commands our silence. The flippant and the frivolous 
have no.right to speak on sucha subject at ail. Or, if they have, 
it is no better than the right to make fools of themselves; the 
inherent and inalienable right of some men. 

The great cause of all this false individualism, or sham man- 
hood is,—self-ignorance. It is not charity, but knowledge, 
which begins at home. The charity which begins at home 
is apt to end there too. But the knowledge which begins at home 
spreads itself abroad, and illuminates the world. ‘ What of all 
things is the best’, asked Chilo of the Oracle; and the Oracle 
replied, to know thyself. As self-knowledge is the best of all 
things, so the worst of all things is self-ignorance. <A slight 
error in the value of the earth’s radius, concealed even from a 
Newton the order, beauty and harmony of the material universe ; 
so great did this error become in spreading itself abroad. In 
like manner, a finite error in relation to self, becomes, in spread- 
ing itself abroad, an infinite error in regard to God, to society, 
to man’s destiny, and to history. ‘Know then thyself.’ 

How little is this lesson heeded ? How often, for example, do 
men exclaim : 


‘Know then thyself, presume not God to scan : 
The proper study of mankind is man’; 


and then proceed just as if this, the most important and the most 
difficult of all knowledge, may be easily acquired as a pretty 
couplet may be framed. This was evidently the case with the 
poet himself; who has favored the world with that tinkling cymbal, 
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‘The Essay on Man’, a poem in which there are many splendid 
couplets, not to say passages, and much superficial philosophy. 
He gives, for instance, the whole sum and substance of self- 
knowledge, in a single couplet : 
‘Two principles in human nature reign, 
Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain.’ 
Thus is the wild chaos of human thoughts, and feelings, and 
fancies, and passions, and volitions, and habits, reduced to order 
by the magic touch of the poet’s pen. How easy, how simple, 
and how superficial! The poet does not think. He merely 
uses his imagination, as if it were a kaleidoscope ; giving it one 
turn, and, lo! all the many-colored fragments of his mind flash 
into an order and a beauty more delusive than a dream. He 
may be a creator ; but then his creation is his own. It bears no 
resemblance to that grand creation of Almighty God, which we 
call Man. No, the man who would sound the depths of his own 
nature, and truly know himself, must sit long, with deep and 
patient meditation, at the feet of Butler. He must not listen to 
the siren song of Pope. Or if he does, he must drink in the 
poetry alone, and shun the philosophy. The description of 
man, for example, in his present chaotic condition, is genuine 
poetry, and familiar to every ear. 
‘Placed in the isthmus of a middle state, 
A being darkly wise, and rudely great: 
With too much knowledge for the skeptic’s side, 
With too much weakness for the stoic’s pride, 
He hangs between; in doubt to act, or rest ; 
In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast; 
In doubt his mind or body, to prefer, 
Born but to die, and reasoning but to err: 
Alike in ignorance, (his reason such, ) 
Whether he thinks too little or too much ; 
Chaos of thought and passion, all confused ; 
Still by himself abused or disabused ; 
Created half to rise and half to fall; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 


Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled ; 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world!’ 


Instantly, however, the poet flashes the idea of self-love into 
the chaos, and all is order. The ‘riddle of the world’ is solved, 
and all is plain. We sce only two principles at work, ‘ self- 
love to urge, and reason to restrain.’ Byron exclaims, ‘ half dust, 
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half deity ;’ but there is no dust, and little deity, in mere self- 
love. Young cries, ‘a god, a worm’; but whether this be the 
utterance of the god or the worm, we need not stop to inquire. 
Pope settles the question: man is neither a worm nor a god; he 
is merely a poor, plodding sort of biped, always seeking his own 
good, and trying to reason out his own destiny. Having no 
affection for his kind, except such as grows out of his love for 
self, his faculties are never fired with glorious thought, nor his 
soul kindled by the sublime purpose of self-sacrifice, or heroic 
devotion. He is, in fine, a cold, calculating, earth-born creature, 
who seeks not man to serve, and presumes not God to scan. 
Now is all this to be ‘ darkly wise’, or clearly common-place ; is 
this to be ‘ rudely great’, or most smoothly insignificant? It is 
certain, that this philosophy of man, however spangled with or- 
naments, may be picked up any where in the highways, or in 
the by-ways, where no other philosophy may ever be found. 
There is not a pickpocket, nor a cunning vender of small wares, 
nor a pothouse politician, who cannot tell you, that self-love is 
man’s only motive to action. A view of man, which, however 
it may be made to shine in verse, is essentially low and mean 
and shallow. 

We have spoken of sitting at the feet of Butler; using him 
as a symbol, and meaning at the feet of the mighty Past. But 
who will sit at the feet of any one now-a-days? What indi- 
vidual, in this great and free America, would not scorn the lit- 
tleness of such servility? Were we not all born equal? AmI 
not just as good as you? and who made you my teacher? Never- 
theless, the individual must, sooner or later, receive the truth 
from others. It is alaw of his nature; and if he runs against 
it, he must perish. There is no help for him; nay, there is no 
hope for him, unless he become like a child, and, in the pro- 
found humiliation of his soul, receive the truth from the great 
teachers of mankind. 

He cannot stand alone. He asserts his independence in vain. 
If, in his own fancied greatness, he throws off the State, a mob 


or a majority stands ready to take possession of him. If, in the 
name of his individual conscience, he renounces the Constitution 
and the Laws, some Thad. Stevens is at hand to lash him into 
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the obedience of a slave. Has not all this happened before our 

eyes? Has there ever been, since the foundation of the world, 

a country in which there have been so many loud boasters of 
freedom, and yet so many abject slaves? Well has it been said, 
‘If every Athenian citizen had been a Socrates, still an Athenian 

assembly would have been a mob.’ What shall we say, then, of 
that assembly whose only Socrates is a Stevens? And what 

shall we think of that assembly, or mob, with the Constitution, 
and the Laws, and the Manhood, of the country under its 

rabid and its restless feet? The cause of all this is plain. Jt is 
Rousseauism in America. 

‘In America’, says De Tocqueville, ‘every one shuts himself 
up in his own breast, and, from that point, affects to judge the 
world.’ This he calls, ‘ the American method of philosophizing ’; 
and, it is to be feared, with too much truth. It is not peculiar, 
however, to the American, for we learned it from the French. 
It is, indeed, the method of J. J. Rousseau, the great intellec- 
tual monarch of France during the last part of the last century. 
The method of Rousseau, the tallest Ego in all France; and, 
consequently, the great king of the little egos of that shallow 
age. But whatever else may be said of this way of judging the 
world, or man, it is certainly a method, not of self-knowledge, 
but of self-ignorance. The individual should, it is true, com- 
mune with his own spirit, but then he must also commune with 
the great spirits of the past. His knowledge should, and indeed 
must, begin at home; but then his lights must be borrowed 
from abroad. 

No country under the sun has been more terribly afflicted than 
our own, with examples of this false and arrogant method of 
judging the world, and all things inthe world. Our politicians, 
our preachers, our very oracles of moral science, have pursued 
this method and manifested its spirit till they have filled the 
New World with all sorts of new lights, and new isms. In the 
spirit of this method, indeed, have they taught and ruled, and 
ruined. We have, it is true, witnessed the spirit of J. J. 
Rousseau in all ages; but it became incarnate in France, and 
found the great body of its disciples in America. 

Let us begin, for example, with the well-known steam doctor, 
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Thompson. He was a natural born disciple of Rousseau. Un- 
able to learn any thing from others, he just shut himself up in 
his own breast, and consulted only the little oracle within. But 
if he could learn nothing from boaqks, or from others, he pos- 
sessed, as he assures us himself, a wonderful insight into nature. 
Hence, by his own unaided genius, he soon left ‘learned dulness 
toiling far in the distance behind him.’ Endowed with such 
marvellous insight, he just laid all books aside, and looked into 
nature for himself alone. At the first sapient glance, he dis- 
covered that the world is actually made up of four elements, earth, 
air, fire, and water —a discovery made and exploded long before 
he was born. Encouraged by this brilliant success, he looked 
again; and turning his eye on the inward frame of man, he dis- 
covered that his body is composed of ‘ solids and fluids’! He 
looked once more, and, lo! for the first time in the history of the 
world, he saw that ‘the solids are composed of water and earth’, 
and ‘the fluids of fire and air.’ 

As he revolved this great discovery in his capacious intellect, 
the sublime truth flashed upon him, like a light from heaven, 
that ‘heat is life, and cold is death” Hence, said he, if you only 
keep aman warm, he can never die. Pepper him, then, inside 
and outside, and call in the power of steam to keep up the life- 
heat, and he will live always. Thus was the great system com- 
pleted. 

Now this man, Thompson, is worthy of our notice. He was 
not made for nothing, and has not lived in vain. He, too, has 
a place and a meaning in the world. Not because he could 
boast learned, or rather half-learned lawyers, and doctors of 
divinity, and politicians among his disciples— for all quacks 
have had such —but because he is ‘a representative man.’ - Ig- 
noring the entire past, and absolutely refusing to sit at any feet, 
except his own, he stands for all quacks of this class, whether in 
medicine, or morals, or politics, or science, or philosophy, or 
religion. He shows us, as by the light of a conspicuous exam- 
ple, the real nature of the bloated and diseased individualism of 
the present day. He was, in fact, almost as ignorant of himself, 
and of his real mission, as any of those learned doctors, who, in 
modern times, have undertaken to doctor the state by steam, 
having found all other methods far too slow. 
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The world is full of such quacks,— medical, moral, political, 
religious, &c., &c. But poor Thompson is, in the eye of the 
law, the only criminal among them all. He alone is tried, and 
convicted. of manslaughter, is sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment and hard labor in Sing-Sing. THe alone, of all the dan- 
gerous doctors of the individual or of society, is compressed into 
a smaller space than he claims as his own. Now why is this? 
He had no malice ; he meant no evil; he had good intentions ; 
he merely wished to keep up the life heat in his patient, and 
pocket a few of his dimes. Why, then, is he alone punished? 
He merely had a system of his own, and wanted to try it, not 
on ‘the life of the nation’, but only on the life of the individual. 
Why, then, is he alone selected, and made to feel the vengeance 
of the law? 

The same method has been tried in morals, as well as in medi- 
cine, and with the same success. Our most celebrated teacher 
of moral science, for example, tells us, almost in the very words 
of the poor steam doctor, that he could not learn any thing from 
books. In order to ascertain the nature of man, his rights and 
his duties, he attempted, to use his own words, ‘to read exten- 
sively, but soon found it so difficult to arrive at any definite 
results in this manner’, that he was ‘ obliged to rely on his own 
reflections.’ That is to say, he just laid aside books, and ‘ shut 
himself up in his own breast.’ Hence, of course, he became a 
_ blind leader of the blind, and both have fallen into the ditch 
together. The truth is, if he could not learn from the past, he 
should have concluded that it was not his mission to teach the 
present or the future. If he could not- learn from the Platos, 
the Aristotles, the Vicos, the Bacons, the Montesquieus, the 
Burkes, and the Butlers of the past, he should have concluded 
that he lacked the capacity of a learner, and much more that of 
the teacher. If he could find no feet good enough to sit at, ex- 
cept his own, he should not have expected the world to sit there 
with him. But instead of the least glimmering of any such 
modesty, he styles himself, ‘ The Author of the Moral Science’, 
just as if moral science had never had an existence, till he 
created its first ‘ definite results.’ 

But, if all the mighty thinkers of the past have left this glori- 
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ous science without any definite results; then may we whistle 
our self-taught teachers to the winds, and shut up the schools. 
For ignorance, down-right ignorance, is better than such ‘conceit 
of knowledge without the reality.’ But the treasures of the past, 
especially in regard to the noble science of morality and politics, 
are, indeed, too vast and precious, too imperishably grand and beau- 
tiful, to be swept away by the inflated breath of any little ego of 
the passing hour. 

It would take many Dr. Thompsons, or many Dr. Waylands, 
to make one Rousseau. The material is of the same kind, but 
the magnitude is different. That erratic genius, that wonderful 
dreamer, that powerful iconoclast, was, as we have already said, 
the very incarnation of the self-idolizing method, which M. de 
Tocqueville imputes to the Americans. ‘The most difficult and 
least advanced of all knowledge’, says Rousseau, ‘ appears to be 
that of man.’ Yet, although it took Butler more than twenty 
years to acquire this most difficult and important of all human 
knowledge, it could not have cost Rousseau more than twenty 
minutes. For this purpose, he needed, as he informs us, neither 
books, nor history, nor facts. ‘Let us’, says he, ‘begin by re- 
jecting all facts; since they do not relate to the question.’ He 
wants no facts, he merely wants two words, self-love and pity, in 
order to unriddle the world, and render all the mysteries of man’s 
nature perfectly transparent and plain. With such slim material, 
and with a genius for fine dreams, Rousseau drew such a picture of 
the state of nature’, as it is called, that it made Voltaire feel a 
“strong desire to ‘go on all-fours’. In that beautiful state, says 
Rousseau, ‘all men are born free and equal.’ But where shall we 
find that ‘ beautiful state’? Most men are, now-a-days, born in 
society ; and, for some little time after birth, remain subject to the 
absolute dominion of their parents. Where, then, may we find that 
happy state, in which all men are born free and equal? We read 
of it in Locke, in Rousseau, in Jefferson, and in other great 
dreamers of dreams; but where, in the actual history of man, 
may it be found and seen? We hear of it in the code of Jus- 
tinian; but, as Austin in his Province of Jurisprudence truly 
says, it is sadly out of joint in that system of laws. Nay, in the 
great poem of Lucretius, we are assured that, at the beginning of 
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the world, not only all men, but all animals, were ‘ born free and 
equal’ in a state of nature. Or, in other words, that they were 
born in little sacks of the earth, formed here, and there, and 
everywhere, for the purpose, and existed apart in ‘a state of na- 
ture’, before they came together in society. Adopted as an idle 
abstraction by the Roman jurists, this dream of the heathen poet 
found its way into the Justinian code, and from this into the 
unreflecting literature of the world. In the progress of human 
knowledge, however, animals were dropped from this fanciful 
scheme of the original equality of all sentient beings; from which, 
by training and culture, some were raised to the rank of rational 
creatures, and some even to the higher sphere of genius. It was 
in this improved form, as including men alone, that the wild 
dream of the heathen cosmogony found its way into the philosophy 
of Locke, thence into the Contrat Social of Rousseau, and thence 
into the radicalism of Thomas Jefferson,’ and into the Declara- 
tion of Independence. ‘ We hold these truths to be self-evident’. 
Well said and wisely! For if they had not been held as self- 
evident, it would have been impossible for the author of the 
Declaration to prove them; or to point to the ‘ beautiful state’ 
in which ‘all men’, to say nothing of ‘all animals’, ‘are created 
free and equal.’ 

If, then, no such happy state is to be found in the history of a 
fallen world, may we not look for it in Paradise before the fall? 
No, says Rousseau, for then ‘man had God for a teacher’; im- 
plying that no man is free unless he is his own teacher. Rous- 
seau frankly confesses, indeed, that the ‘beautiful state’ of which: 
he discourses so eloquently, ‘no longer exists’; that ‘ perhaps it 
never did exist’; and that ‘ probably it never will exist.’ The 
ridiculous failure of Locke’s attempt to find such a state in the 
history of man, led Rousseau to doubt its existence, and Thomas 
Jefferson to assume it as a self-evident reality. 

But however imaginary such a state may be, Rousseau insists 
we must have just notions respecting it, in order ‘to judge well 
of our present state’. That is to say, we must study man ina 

1 Mr. Jefferson was a great reader and admirer of Rousseau. His copy of the 


Contrat Social is, we believe, still in existence, with his marginal notes. We would 
give a great deal for the book. 
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purely ideal state, in which he probably never did and never 
will exist, in order to determine the principles by which he 
should be governed in this actual, every-day, working world of 
ours! Let us, then, follow him in his profound abstract studies 
of man as he never did, and never will, exist ; and watch the 
wonderful conclusions as they arise in his mind. 

‘As my subject’, says Rousseau, ‘is interesting to man in gen- 
eral, I shall endeavor to speak a language which suits all nations; 
or rather, forgetting times and places, to think only of man to 
whom I speak. I shall suppose myself in the Lyceum at Athens, 
having Plato and Xenocrates for judges, and the human species for 
an audience. O man, of whatever country thou mayst be, or what- 
ever thy opinions, listen; hear thy history, such as I have read 
it, not in the books of thy kind, ‘ which are liars, but in nature, 
which never lies’. Listen, then, ‘O human species’! not to any 
of ‘the books of thy kind’, but to the book of J. J. Rousseau (of 
what kind is he?), the only book worth a hearing. Yet has this 
miserable egotist had a hundred followers to Butler’s one. He 
convulsed the world then, and he convulses the world now. 
Rousseau is no longer read, it is true, but his doctrines are still 
everywhere on the wings of the wind, as the destroying virus of 
the moral world. His ‘Social Contract’ was the code of the 
French revolution, and the Bible of the Reign of Terror. He ex- 
erted then, and he exerts now, this tremendous influence ; just 
because his incarnate pride and envy and hate speak, in tones 
of thunder, to the pride and envy and hate of the human heart ; 
and just because, also, his atrocious, world-devouring lies were 
uttered in the sacred name of conscience. 

Rousseau could have done nothing, of course, if he had not 
spoken to an audience of Rousseaus. He was, indeeed, the French 
individualism of the 18th century, raising its hideous head amid 
ten thousand hideous abuses, and crying ‘down with them!’ No 
wonder that millions of little Rousseaus shout ‘down with 
them!’ Such egotism did not, of course, understand itself, or its 
own limitations. Nor did it care to understand them. Neither 
the savage Rousseau who spake, nor the savage Rousseaus who 
listened, were eager to acquire any such knowledge. Neverthe- 
less, no branch of knowledge is more important, nor can it be 
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more easily acquired, than by the study of the individual man, 
J. J. Rousseau. 

Rousseau, it is said, had ‘ good intentions’. He followed ‘his 
own conscience’. This brings us back to our poor steam-doctor. 
With the very best intentions, he steamed his patient rather too 
fiercely ; so that while doing his very best to keep up the life- 
heat in his carease, the death-cold crept in among the fire. New 
York calls the doctor to account ; and condemns him to five years’ 
hard labor in Sing Sing. A great outcry is raised among all 
the steam-doctors of the land, and among other multitudes also. 
And no wonder, since all the teachers of moral science in the 
land, both North and South, lay down the doctrine, that the 
morality of an act depends solely on the intention ; and give us 
no limitation of this doctrine. No wonder, since our very teach- 
ers have, on this point, not. gone one inch beyond the infidel 
Rousseau himself; who, in his Emile, declares that ‘All the 
morality of our actions is in the judgment which we ourselves 
pass upon them’. How, then, can the multitudes think other- 
wise ; especially since such is the teaching of the untrained heart 
itself, as well as of its self-taught teachers? How can New 
York, or Virginia, think otherwise? They may feel otherwise, 
and act otherwise, but how can they justify their feeling or their 
acting to themselves? This is our question ; and in its solution, 
we shall appeal from all the infidel Rousseaus and all the self- 
taught teachers of the day, to the great oracles of time and eter- 
nity. 

In the first place, then, this outcry against New York was 
most absurd. For surely, if good intentions, in company with 
ignorance and vanity, may take human life; then good inten- 
tions, in company with law, may do the same. If good inten- 
tions may take life against law; then surely good intentions may 
take life according to law. Hence, if a man, inspired by good 
intentions, doctors his fellow man to death; then may good 
intentions take off his head. Who should complain? Surely 
not the advocate of good intentions. 

We do not deny, that a man should obey the dictates of his 
own conscience. For conscience, his own conscience, is the 
supreme law for his will. Such is the doctrine of Butler, 
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and Stewart, and Chalmers, and Hall, and Alexander, and of 
more than a hundred other writers on moral science. But yet 
this truth, though one of the most sacred and precious ever 
taught, is subject to limitations no less sacred and precious than 
itself. Limitations to which, however, the intense egotism and 
overbearing ignorant conceit of steam-doctors and State doctors 
are not willing to submit. Hence, although when properly un- 
derstood, it is a doctrine of life, and light, and power, and 
beauty, yet is it often converted into a source of delusion, and 
desolation, and death. Though, when properly applied, it con- 
stitutes the real grandeur and glory of a true manhood ; yet, by 
disregarding its limitations, it is often used as an instrument to 
disorganize individuals, and to ruin States. Let us then, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest those sacred bounds and limitations of 
the conscience of the individual man, or member of society. 

Is conscience highér than the Constitution? If so, whose 
conscience; your conscience or mine? Both your conscience 
and mine, or else neither. But have you ever considered 
this question — Is your conscience broader than the Constitution? 
If so, then is my conscience also broader than the Constitution, 
and there is not, in this great America, room enough for two 
such wonderful individuals, Ere we begin, however, to push 
each other into the deep sea, let us consider if we have not mis- 
taken, at least in some small degree, our real dimensions, 

Your conscience may be as high as it pleases. The higher the 
better, provided only it be as pure as it is high. The Constitu- 
tion was never closed between us and heaven. It was indeed, 
left open in that direction on purpose. The Constitution, 
intended for earth, runs around the individual to keep him, not 
from obeying his own conscience, but from breaking into the 
conscience of his neighbor. The Constitution, like the moral 
law of the universe, distinguished between a defensive and an 
aggressive conscience. 


The conscience, which stands on the defensive, is indeed higher | 
than the Constitution. It is higher than all the constitu- 
tions, and all the laws, and all powers of earth. For God alone 
is lord of the conscience ; and truth alone is the golden sceptre 
of his sovereign sway. Behold, the great Sanhedrim is set, 
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and the humble prisoner stands at its bar. The grand council, 
looking steadfastly on him, expect to see him tremble. But 
they only see ‘his face, as it had been the face of an angel’, 
radiant with the unconquerable majesty of a great soul. 

Again, look into the cell of Bernard Palissy, the potter. 
The Monarch of France stands before him and says: ‘I do not 
wish to injure you. For five and thirty years, you have rep- 
dered faithful service to me and to the queen; but you will 
have to suffer death, unless you renounce your religion. I am 
compelled by the Guises to adopt this painful course.’ ‘Sire’, 
replied the potter, ‘you have often told me, that you were sorry 
for me; and now I can truly say, that I am sorry for you. 
Sire, it was not spoken like a King, when you said, “I am com- 
pelled.” Neither you, nor the Guises, nor all the nobles in the 
land, can ever make me say — J am compelled. But, sire, I can 
die.’ The proud monarch was confounded ; but he left Palissy to 
die in prison. The disappointed nobles, gnashing with their 
teeth, cried: ‘He has learned to vent out of Seneca, that the 
man whe can die need fear nothing.’ Glorious Palissy! Im- 
mortal potter! How infinitely, in the majesty of true manhood, 
dost thou tower above all the princes and nobles of the land 
With what shall we compare thee? Sublime is the mountain, 
which lifts its head above the element of storms, and, from the 
undimmed radiance all around, as quietly looks down on the 
loud-roaring thunders at its feet as doth the great, calm, placid 
eye of the eternal sun itself. But infinitely grander still the 
soul, which, in its love of truth, erects itself, unawed, unmoved, 
amid the hostile scorn, the wild, dark, raging hate of hellish 
foes, and smiles forgiveness on them all. Such and so great is 
a purely defensive conscience. 

Your conscience then, if defensive, is higher than the Consti- 
tution. But then it is not the Constitution. Your conscience 
may be better than mine ; but then it is not mine, and mine is 
the one God gave me to follow. Your conscience is the law for 
your will; but it is not the law for my will. Much less is it the 
law of the land for all wills. If, indeed, men would live 
together at all, one conscience must be limited by another con- 
science. The Constitution itself is but an expression of this 
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natural, inherent, and indestructible limitation of the individual 
conscience. He is, in fact, the meanest of thieves, the most 
inconsistent of hypocrites, the most sacrilegious of apostates, 


who, claiming for himself the sacred rights of conscience, never- 
theless breaks into the innermost sanctuary of his neighbor’s 
soul, into the very ‘ holy of holies’, and tramples under foot his 
convictions of right, and truth, and duty. Nor can this gross- 
est of sins, this most swinish of brutalities, be practised with im- 
punity. For, saith the Lord, ‘ Vengeance is mine’; and ‘he 
that taketh the sword shall perish by the sword.’ Think 
of this, O ye conquerors of conscience! think, and fear, and 
tremble! Did not every bloody faction which, in the French 
Revolution, took the sword, perish by the sword? Did not the 
guillotine bite off the heads of its inventors? 

Conscience is not the law of the land. It may be the law for 
the little world within; it is not the law forthe great world 
without. There is, on the contrary, a law for the conscience 
itself, namely, the moral law of the universe. Rousseau ignores 
this great law of laws. Deeming his own conscience an all-suffi- 
cient and perfect guide, he exclaims: ‘Conscience, conscience, 
divine instinct, immortal and heavenly voice,—infallible judge 
of good and evil, by which man is made like unto God! Amazing 
infatuation! Yet how many Rousseaus are there, even in this 
age and country, who follow conscience as an infallible guide, 
which likens them to God! Though their consciences may swear 
to support the Constitution, and at the same time, openly de- 
nounce and seek to destroy the Constitution ; yet have they no 
sense of their own horrible self-contradiction, or purblind perver- 
sity of purpose. 

Rousseau was the great apostle of conscience as an all-sufficient 
and infallible guide. Hence, like all preachers of the same mon- 
strous dogma, he used little or no rational means whatever to 
enlighten his conscience. Conscience, says he, caused ‘ the fear 
of hell to agitate me. Frequently I demanded of myself, in 
what stateam I? If I should die at this moment, would I be 
damned?’ How, then, did he settle this momentous question? 
‘T said to myself,’ he informs us, ‘I will cast this stone at the 
tree opposite to me; if I touch it, sign of salvation; if I miss 
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it, sign of damnation. So saying, I cast the stone with a trem- 
bling hand and with a horrible beating of the heart, but .so 
happily that it struck the tree right in the middle; which was 
truly not difficult, as I had taken care to choose it very large 
and very near.’ ‘From that moment’, he adds, ‘I have no 
more doubted my salvation.’ This was, perhaps, as serious and 
rational an effort as he ever made to determine any great question 
of conscience. If he had always thrown stones, he might have 
been right in many cases. But as it was, he habitually per- 
mitted his pride, his passions, and his prejudices to determine the 
dictates of his conscience. According to the first method, there 
was some chance of his deciding right; according to the 
second, he was almost sure to decide wrong. Having lived 
in poverty, he avowed that he ‘hated the rich’, and having 
dweltin obscurity, he confessed that he ‘hated the great.’ Thus 
the rich and the great as such, and without regard to merit, 
excited the wrath of his envy, and inflamed his fiery conscience. 

Rousseau, as usual in such cases, felt a confidence in the de- 
cisions of his conscience, just in proportion to the degree in 
which he had left its guidance to the force of blind passions. 
Thus, after having recorded, in his Confessions, the transactions 
of a life of ineffable baseness, his own conscience acquits him, 
and he therefore concludes that he may boldly challenge the ac- 
ceptance of the Almighty. ‘ Let the trumpet of the last judg- 
ment sound’, says he, ‘ when it will; I shall come with this book 
[his Confessions | in my hand, to present myself before the Sov- 
ereign Judge: I will say boldly, Behold what I have done.... I 
have unveiled my interior such as thou hast seen it thyself, 
Eternal Being! Assemble around me the innumerable crowd 
of my species: let them read my confessions. . . . and then let 
any one say, if he dare, I am better than that man.” What a con- 
ception! The Almighty is required, in the great day of judg- 
ment, to assemble the universe around J. J. Rousseau, to 
read his Confessions ; and the universe is challenged to furnish 
so much as one voice, that dare say, ‘I am better than that man’! 
Could the madness of egotism go further? Could such raving 
insanity of conceit, by any possibility, be surpassed ? 

Yet Rousseau became the great intellectual chief and ruler of 


8 
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France in the dark hour of her infidelity. In 1765, Hume 
writes from Paris: ‘It is impossible to imagine the enthusiasm 
of this nation in his favor; . . . no person ever engaged their at- 
tention as Rousseau. ‘Voltaire and every body else are quite 
eclipsed by him.’* So exalted, indeed, was the position which 
Rousseau then occupied in the eyes of the nation, that a learned 
historian wishes some competent person would ‘trace the effects 
which this wonderful man produced on the mind of his own and 
of the succeeding generation.’® 

Rousseau, we are sorry to say, is one of Mr. Carlyle’s heroes. He 
was not, it is true, a persifleur, like Voltaire, the object of Mr. 
Carlyle’s supreme contempt. He was, on the contrary, a man 
of conviction—of deep, earnest, and passionate conviction. 
The energy of his purpose, indeed, and the foree of his expres- 
sion, often equal the unbounded audacity of his egotism. But 
still we can admire no hero of the Rousseau stamp. Conviction 
and energy are, no doubt, admirable things, if properly applied 
or directed. But we must see their direction, we must know the 
designs and deeds on which they are bent, ere we can approve, 
much less admire, them. 

Rousseau was the great apostle, not of a defensive, but of an 
aggressive, conscience. But conscience, blinded by ignorance and 
debased by passion, may make a man as great a cut-throat as 
Robespierre, or any other of the radical ruffians of the French 
Revolution. It was precisely such a conscience, indeed, which 
inaugurated the Reign of Terror in France and the civil war in 
America. Robespierre, the king of that bloody reign, is still 
praised in France by a coterie of brilliant partizans, for the sin- 
cerity and the depth of his convictions. No doubt he was sin- 
cere; and never more so than when he took Rousseau’s Contrat 
Social for a Bible, and caused his statue to be raised in the French 
Pantheon. No doubt he was intensely sincere, and acted from 
conviction, as Babington Macaulay says; but shall we listen to 
the praises of such sincerity? We may excuse the act, because it 
was done in conformity with conscience ; but shall we excuse the 


~Burton’s Life of Hume, Vol. IJ, p. 299. 
* Buckle’s History of Civilization, Vol. I, p. 767. 
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conscience itself, or the bad passions by which the conscience was 
darkened and determined ? 

It is easy, exceedingly easy, for such a man to follow such a 
conscience. The worse the man, indeed, the more sincere and 
stern his course. Only give him the ferocity of a tiger, or the 
malignity of a fiend, and then these much vaunted virtues of 
sincerity and energy will reach in him the very highest pitch of 
perfection. His acts will be conformed to conscience ; but his 
conscience is at war with all law, human and divine. At war 
with all law, except ‘the law of nature written on the consciences 
of freemen.’ Shall we, then, praise such a monster merely be- 
cause he acts in conformity with his conscience? Shall we judge 
the filthy pool of such a life, not by the foul waters it contains, 
but only by the pretty bubbles on its surface ? 

Conscience is not God. ’Tis merely His vicegerent, and 
should, therefore, give earnest heed to His instructions. Con- 
science is absolutely bound and limited by these instructions. 
For conscience is not an enlightening principle; it is only a 
principle to be enlightened. *Tis not the sun of the moral world; 
*tis merely the eye by which that sun is seen. It cannot legis- 
late ; it only receives and records the legislation of Heaven. ’Tis 
not the voice of God; ’tis merely the ear into which that voice 
speaks, whenever it truly seeks to hear. Conscience, in fine, is 
the window of the soul, located in the lofty dome of reason, for 
the light of heaven to stream through and illuminate the world 
within, and not the door of the Pit, for the fires from below to 
break through and desolate the world without. 

It has, nevertheless, fared with Conscience as with the Sanctu- 
aries appointed by Moses. ‘The laws of Moses’, says Montes- 
quicu, ‘ were perfectly wise. The man who involuntarily killed 
another, was innocent ; but he was obliged to be taken away from 
before the eyes of the relations of the deceased. Moses therefore 
appointed an asylum for such unfortunate persons. The perpe- 
trators of great crimes deserved not a place of safety, and they 
had none.’ This noble institution was, however, abused among 
the Jews and other nations. ‘These asylums’, continues Mon- 
tesquieu, ‘multiplied in Greece. The temples, says Tacitus, were 
filled with insolvent debtors and wicked slaves; the magistrate 
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found it diffeult to exercise his office; the people protected the 
crimes of men as the ceremonies of the gods; at length the Sen- 
ate was obliged to retrench a great number of them.’ Such is the 
picture, which Tacitus and Montesquieu draw of these wise asy- 
lums, which were intended to protect the weak and unfortunate. 
In like manner, conscience which, in the institution of God, is 
designed to protect the innocent against lawless aggression and 
violence, has been converted into a refuge for the most detesta- 
ble of criminals, the most dangerous enemies of society. The 
great shield of defence which God, in his goodness, has thrown 
over the rights, the lives, and the interests of man, has been forged 
into an instrument for their destruction. 

It is, indeed, one of the most desolating errors of an infidel 
philosophy, that it is no matter what a man believes, if he only 
lives up to his belief. This sentiment of Bolingbroke is set forth 
in the well known couplet of Pope: 

‘For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 

His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right.’ 
True, in one sense, since no man’s life can be in the right, who has 
not taken the pains to form a right belief. But this was not the 
meaning of the poet, nor of his master, the philosopher. They 
merely intended a contemptuous sneer at the Christian doctrine, 
that men are responsible for their opinions, or belief; a sneer 
which has found far too much favor in the world. Hence men 
are often praised, nay, worshipped as heroes and demi-gods, be- 
cause they live up to their faith, or consciences ; even when their 
consciences prefer murder to mercy, and pestilence to pity. For 
our part, we should call this living down to their consciences ; 
below which there is no lower deep on earth. The higher law, 
indeed, which is said to be ‘written on the hearts and consciences 
of freemen’, is often less like a reflection from the bright zenith 
of celestial love, than from the burning nadir of infernal hate. 

Gibbon, in his great history, speaks of ‘the innocence of 
error’; a favorite tenet and theme with all the writers of his 
school. He pronounces Louis XIV more criminal than the 
Roman emperors by whom the primitive church was persecuted ; 
because, from his own feelings and reflections, he might have 
acquired ‘a just knowledge of the innocence of error.’ But if 
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all error be innocent, then, most assuredly, Gibbon should not 
have complained of Louis XIV, as if he were to blame for the 
opinion, that it was right in such a monarch as himself to ‘ extin- 
guish heresy in the blood of its adherents.’ Nor, if error be 
innocent, was Louis XIV to blame for the one great article of 
his political creed, ‘I’ Etat, c’est moi’ He might have learned 
better, if not from his own feelings and reflections, certainly 
from the word of God, in whose name he presumed to destroy 
his subjects. Nay, he must have learned better, had he only 
shown half the respect for the authority of God, which he 
claimed for his own. But instead of respect for the Almighty, 
or even a decent search after truth, he permitted his pride, his 
licentiousness, his passions, his mistresses, and his flatterers, to 
blind his conscience ; and then he caused his blind conscience to 
curse the land. He was criminal indeed; as Gibbon alleges, but 
he was criminal just because his errors were so frightfully 
wicked. He had no right to believe as he pleased, or as his bad 
passions dictated. The greatest monarch as well as the meanest 
slave, is bound and limited, even as to his conscientious belief, 
by the moral law of the universe. Or, in other terms, by that 
higher law which is written, not on the ‘hearts and consciences of 
freemen’, or of tyrants, but in the Word of infinite’ wisdom 
and eternal love. 

The influence of character has not, we believe, been sufficiently 
considered by philosophers and historians. ‘ It is the high office 
of History’, says Sir James Stephens, ‘to trace out the progress 
of opinion in moulding the character and condition of nations.’ 
From this point of view, Sir James has given a profoundly inter- 
esting course of lectures on the history of France. But, from 
the opposite point of view, namely, that it is a high office of 
History to exhibit the progress of character and condition in 
moulding the opinion of nations, he might have presented an 
equally interesting and instructive picture of the same portion 
of the world. Indeed, the history of no people is complete, 
which does not trace the influence of national character on 
opinion, as well as the influence of opinion on national character. 
Neither point of view can, in fact, furnish more than the profile 
likeness of a people. From the annals of France, in particular, 
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many of the most valuable lessons which may be gathered, 
relate to the influence exerted by the character, the lives, and 
the passions of the people, and of their leaders, in the formation 
of public opinion. 

In the great work of Montesquieu, ‘ the Greatness and the 
Decline of the Romans’, which has been styled ‘a history of 
Rome for philosophers and statesmen’, the author ranks the 
introduction of the Epicurean philosophy among the more promi- 
nent causes of the corruption of the people. ‘The sect of Epi- 
curus ’, says he, ‘which introduced itself at Rome toward the 
end of the Republic, contributed much to spoil the heart and the 
spirit of the Romans.’ This is unquestionably true. But it is 
equally true, that the epicurean character had seized on the vitals 
of Rome, ere she took to her embraces the Epicurean philosophy. 
That corrupting philosophy, no doubt, helped her down the 
fearful descent on which she had already entered, and disquali- 
fied her for the reception of truth. Many disciples of Plato, 
says the historian of the Church, embraced the pure faith of 
Christianity, while the followers of Epicurus turned away from 
it with aversion and disgust. 

The simple word of Jesus, that ‘men love darkness rather 
than light because their deeds are evil’, is indeed a great law of 
history. Their errors are as much the result of evil lives, as 
their evil lives are the result of errors. Nothing is more clearly 
shown by the history of Rome, or France, or America, than 
that in the decline of nations, men first become corrupt in prac- 
tice, and then adopt corrupt maxims as an opiate for their con- 
sciences. In this country, for example, the loaves and fishes had 
long been the chief object of pursuit in practice, before any one 
ever had the unblushing hardihood to utter the infamous senti- 
ment, that ‘To the victors belong the spoils.’ All patriotic vir- 


tues declined, in short, ere the purer creed of a purer age was 
eclipsed, and gross darkness covered the land. The simple word 
of Jesus, we repeat, that darkness follows corruption, is a great 
law of history. All his simple words are, in fact, great laws of 
history ; andthe study of these simple words is destined to intro- 
duce a new, and grand, and glorious era of light into the phil- 
osophy of history. 
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Surely, the man who seeks truth more than office, will find 
both in heaven and in earth, something greater and better than 
himself. He will find in heaven above, that law which is infin- 
itely higher than all human constitutions or consciences, and 
infinitely more resplendent than the sun. He will also find 
upon earth, that law, the Constitution of his country, which is 
higher and broader than his conscience, and which as such his 
conscience swears to support. Show us the man, who has not 
found these higher laws, and we will show you the slave of bad 
passions and dark designs. Let no such man be trusted. He 
is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. His creed is dark, and 
dark just because his heart is base. 

Degenerate as he is, however, he has faith in one thing, 


namely, ‘in good intentions.’ He believes in ‘ the law of nature 


written on the consciences of freemen.’ He has, perhaps, as sin- 
cere a faith in this law as Rousseau, or Robespierre, or Jobn 
Brown, or John Stuart Mill, ever had. He is a ‘ radical’, and, 
like Rousseau, is terribly afflicted with ‘an infallible conscience’. 
In the name of this ‘ higher law’, he wages eternal war against 


all other laws, human and divine. His conscience, his ‘ infalli- 
ble guide’, always ‘likens him to God.’ Whether in the mak- 
ing, or in the breaking, of compacts, he is always the same self- 
complacent, infallible mortal, and absolutely sublime in ‘his 
good intentions.’ He may do the devil’s work, and yet never 
doubt that his ‘higher law’ and his ‘ good intentions’ liken him 
to God. And the more he is a god to himself, the more he be- 
comes a devil to his neighbor. 

He is, like Rousseau, the great glorifier of ‘good intentions,’ 
But what are ‘ good intentions’? De Quincey wrote a defence of 
Judas Iscariot on the ground of his ‘ good intentions.’ Robes- 
pierre is still praised, nay, almost deified, by some persons ; be- 
cause he went about cutting people’s throats with ‘good inten- 
tions.’ Voltaire advocates the duty of lying on the ground of 
good intentions. ‘The lie’, says he, ‘is a vice only when it does 
harm; itisa great virtue when it does good.’ . . ‘ Let us then’, he 
concludes, ‘be more virtuous than ever. It is necessary to lie 
like a devil, not timidly, but boldly and always. Great politi- 
cians ought always to deceive the people.’ Lying, says old 
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Montaigne, was once regarded as one of the fine arts in France ; 
but who could have imagined, that it would ever have become, 
not only one of the useful arts, but also the great cardinal 
virtue, which it is necessary for all godlike reformers to practice 
with the zeal and the energy of devils. If this theory of vir- 
tue were only true, we should, indeed, be constrained to admit 
that most of our rulers are, after all, among the most virtuous 
of mankind, and we should have high hopes of the salvation of 
the Republic. But, unfortunately, every generation of hypo- 
crites and liars, is sure to be a generation of vipers. 

But if ‘good intentions’, as they are called, go hand in hand 
with lying, or with other deeds of darkness; then, in the name 
of God and humanity, let good intentions perish. Good inten- 
tions, which plucked the forbidden fruit, brought death into the 
world, and all our woe ; good intentions which, in all times, have 
crucified the innocent, and glorified the guilty ; good intentions 
which, in all ages and all empires, have convulsed society, and 
made it burst into rivers of blood ; good intentions—. But we 
turn from the horrid spectacle, the heart-sickening slaughter-pens 
of history, to contemplate that sublime code of truth and good- 
ness which God himself has given on purpose to inspire poor 
deluded mortals with infinitely better intentions. We turn, in 
short, from ‘the law written on the hearts and consciences of 
freemen ’, and from all the earthly hells it hath engendered, to 
embrace the law of infinite wisdom and eternal love. 

The two most sublime truths ever uttered are: 1. God is 
Light; and, 2. God is Love. God is Light, and in Him there 
is no darkness at all. Hence, he alone whose conscience is full 
of light, bears thé image of his Maker. God is Love, and in 
Him there is no malevolence at all. Hence, he alone is like 
unto God, whose ‘charity worketh no ill to his neighbor’. His 
deeds, like his intentions, are all good, and good only. But how 
fearful when, instead of truth and love, the malignant passions 
‘are seen to congregate under a sense of right, and prepare to re- 
‘dress the evils that are under the sun. Then all that is strong 
‘in man’s nature turns to rage, and all that is sweet to wormwood 
and gall. Then, in the sacred name of right, the earth is swept 
as with the besom of destruction, Reform may be the word, but 
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ruin is sure to be the deed. How long—O ye poor, blind, in- 
fatuated, self-idolizing, mortals!—how long ere you learn that 
truth and goodness are the very light and life of the soul, the 
order and peace of society, the harmony and beauty of the 
world ? 





Art. V.—My Schools and Schoolmasters ; or the Story of my 
Education. By Hugh Miller. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 1867. 


Professional men are generally representative. The priest and 
the magistrate, born and reared among the people, are like the 
constituency which has elevated and which sustains them. To 
this rule the schoolmaster is an exception. 


Not but what there are many — many, and we could wish 
there were many more, who truly dignify their calling, grace the 
society in which they move, and worthily represent its love of 
knowledge, as the priest does its love of virtue, and the magis- 
trate its love of justice. We are not speaking of these, however, 
but of the general class; and taking them as a class, it were indeed 
a pity for society if they did represent it. Rather, it is a pity for 
society that in this case, as in many other cases, it will not suf- 
fer itself to be represented, but is ever taking pains to avert such 
an odium. Whenever the schoolroom has a new accession from 
society, the latter for a while regards him with whatever of in- 
terest there may be in a sort of respectful regret. Not that it is 
going to cut his acquaintance; but that it foresees and fore-or- 
dains that, if not at once, at some not very distant day, he is 
to take on a new being, different from its own. Dr. Arnold used 
to say that a man could not teach successfully more than about 
fifteen years. This seems strange upon the first view ; but it was 
allowing full time for a man of good gifts to become disqualified 
for the very business which he has been arduously pursuing. 
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Yet the Schoolmaster is no more independent of society than 
other men. He is just such an official as society desires him to 
be, and as it requires him to be. He is the same functionary 
every where, veing, in his class representation, contemporary with 
all times, dwelling in all countries. Freemasonry, with all its 
traditions of antiquity, is young, compared with the Schoolmaster. 
For Freemasonry, nobody asserts to be older than Solomon’s 
time; while the Schoolmaster, such as we are considering, was 
already an old man and set in his ways before Solomon was born. 
Primitive society made him what he was, and its posterity has 
kept him such ever since. In this ever-changing world, society 
has always seemed to desire to keep something which does not 
and cannot change; and they have it by their own creation in 
the Schoolmaster. He is like the Wandering Jew, who, though 
ever roaming up and down, and ever weary and forlorn, must 
continue to be the same old fellow, from the covering on his head 
down to the very nails in his shoes. 

It is too subtle a matter to be determined why society desires 
in such a case to have itself so misrepresented. There is proba- 
bly no man living, and no man once living, now dead, who could 
satisfactorily explain this phenomenon. It is to be regretted 
that Solomon did not leave us a few droppings of his wisdom 
upon the subject. As he had time to set up Freemasonry, one 
would think that he, or at least he and Hiram together, might 
have founded one good common school. But, so far as we know, 
he did not venture upon even an opinion—at least any written 
opinion. He may have alluded cursorily to the schools of his 
time in some witching moment of confidence, and lamented with 
a few friends the uselessness of any attempts at the reformation 
of such a specimen of the vanities of life. But he put nothing 
upon paper. Let us not seek to solve what was too difficult for 
Solomon, and without considering why society has made the 
Schoolmaster what he is, let us contemplate him as he is, and, in 
as good humor as possible, muse upon the hopelessness of his 
ever changing, without the consent of society, either his character 
or his ways. Then we may conclude by asking for this consent, 
and suggesting that if it is ever to be granted, it is high time, 
for other sakes besides society’s, that it were granted now. 
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When we consider the length of time for which our 
youths are trusted to this class of persons for thedevelopment of 
their intellects, and very often, especially where they reside with 
their teachers, for the formation of their characters, we ought, it 
would seem, to conclude that, if such a thing were possible, they 
should be at least up to the level of ordinary intelligence, hon- 
esty, and gentility. In the matter of the first of these qualifica- 
tions, so far as concerns one of the sources of knowledge, there 
is no occasion for great complaint, if any person should be 
inclined, even for reasonable cause, to complain at all. The 
Schoolmaster is not usually without sufficient acquaintance with 
books; that is, with text-books, in the ordinary curricula of 
schools. He knows them, and he knows them by heart. He can 
tell you the very page, the very number of the problem, or the 
section. If he have the gift of imparting, and (what is difficult 
to avoid) if he do not lose that gift by the very habit of using it, 
a boy may be carried successfully through these text-books in 
reasonable time. We must, therefore, not fall out with the 
Schoolmaster for the want of a sufficient intelligence of books. 
We must do him justice as we go along, and the more especially 
because, getting his bad qualities from ourselves, he gets this one 
good in spite of ourselves. Yes, with his text-books, he is en- 
tirely at home. Take him in Arithmetic. He is perfect. He 
knows from units, tens, thousands, through and through, past 
the men working on the wall, past the hare and the greyhound, 
past the horse-shoe, and down to the very last page where the 
hunter is pointing his gun with unerring precision at the squir- 
rel that sits so perpendicularly on the tip-top end of the tip-top 
leaf of the tree. Take him in Grammar. He is familiar with 
every thing from what is your name ?, and what is the name of 
the State in which you live ?, to those remote regions which none 
but hé and the man who made the book have the temerity to ex- 
plore. Take him in Geography. He has it all from the Capitol 
of the United States, down to the most nasal or the most sneezy 
of names borne by the most insignificant and squalid of Chinese 
or Russian villages. A mere man of the world had better not 
encounter him on Arithmetic, Grammar, and Geography. He 
has been over that ground so many thousands of times that he 
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can go over it by night as well as by day, backwards as well as 
forwards, walking or running. 

But we are to remember that instruction to be just and com- 
plete, must come from other sources besides books, especially 
text-books. Let us see how this interesting person will appear 
now. Not to advantage we fear. After some years of travel 
on this beaten track, which, though not large, is endless because 
it is round, he is apt to lose his way, or move in gyrations wher- 
ever he gets upon another. He finds it to be thus full soon: 
besides, he meets so many persons who obstruct yet further his 
difficult journeyings by smiles or stares, that, being a modest, 
not to say a sheepish man, he gets himself speedily back again 
to the old ring where there are no hindrances to walk or run. 
In process of time his estrangement from society, and his 
attachment to his faithful ring increase to such a degree that, in 
the last stages of dementation, he may be found sometimes, even 
upon a Saturday morning, gathering entertainment from: *- 
ing Mr. Smith’s English Grammar. Call upon him on such a 
morning. Suppose you begin a conversation on History. He 
thinks you mean Mr. Peter Parley, a harmless man in his way, 
but perhaps somewhat prone (and this is why our friend likes 
him) to dwell upon such events as the finding a kettle at a place 
where some parties had camped over night, or a couple of Ply- 
mouth gentlemen passing a night in walking around a forest- 
tree, embarrassed by apprehensions of being devoured by the 
wolves, or having their toes bitten by the frost. As conversa- 
tion must take a diversion, let it be to literature. He is acquainted 
with so much eloquence and poetry as Mr. Lemuel Lovell has 
condensed into the United States Speaker, and like Omar, he 
believes all outside of this Koran to be either irrevelant or 
merely superabundant. Take him into politics. No, do not 
take him there. We have all, all but he, had enough of them ; 
and they have so nearly ruined us that we will not take him 
into them at all. He knows that Mr. Johnson is President at 
this time, and that he will continue so for some time longer 
unless he be removed by impeachment or other means. He has 
doubtless been informed that Mr. Lincoln used to be President, 
until one night, when a person by the name of Booth killed him 
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unawares. He probably knows or suspects yet further that there 
are thousands upon thousands of other persons of various com- 
plexions who desire, and who hope to be Presidents hereafter ; 
and if he cannot tell who of all these are to have their desires 
and hopes fulfilled, no more can we. So we will leave him 
alone in politics, and remove ourselves to another point of obser- 
vation. One more look. There he is with his Arithmetic, his 
Grammar, his Geography, his Parley and his Lovell. How 
thoughtfully his brow contracts as his eye falls upon the first ! 
How serenely those eyes smile upon the second! How widely 
they dilate over the third! How meaningly they close on the 
fourth! How they brighten into enthusiasm on the fifth! Ay, 
these are his treasures, his loves, his household gods. They are 
all he has. They are all we desire him to have. They are all 
we allow him to have. There, that will do. Leave him among 
them. Keep, and caress, and adore them, good man. You are 
free from molestation, because you are not in the way of envy. 

Let us consider next how the Schoolmaster will exhibit him- 
self in the matter of common honesty. Being a mere man, it 
would seem that in this regard he ought to come to the average 
of men in other pursuits. Possibly he should rise a little above 
that average, considering that he is a sort of exemplar in morals, — 
and considering further the trifling sums there are to tempt him. 
If we would consent, it is probable that the Schoolmaster might 
grow to be an uncommonly honest person. But as we will not 
so consent, let us see how he can endure an investigation. 

First, it must be conceded that the Schoolmaster must live :— 
that is, he has the right to live—if he can. It is a somewhat 
interesting question whether or not a man has not the right to 
live at all events until his time come to die, provided he become 
not guilty of any one of those great crimes for which death 
comes under sentence of the law. It is certain at least that the 
Schoolmaster has his needs like other men. There was reason in 
Shylock’s interrogatories, and they may well be put by the 
Schoolmaster. ‘Hath he not eyes? hath he not hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions, fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed 
by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
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summer as a Christian is?’ Such arguments are difficult to 
refute. We repeat that the Schoolmaster must live, and that he 
will live—if he can. If he have made up his mind not to 
commit suicide outright, he is going to live in spite of all so- 
ciety’s attempts to kill him. Not that society wishes to kill 
him: far from it. On the contrary, it desires to keep him for 
many purposes ; possibly one being to have a constant reminder 
of how far economy may be carried, and upon how little an 
adult person may learn to subsist and yet look respectable. But 
the difficulty here is that he believes society does wish to kill 
him ; and consequently, still like Shylock, he is disposed to take 
‘his sufferance by Christian example.’ . 

Now there is no business upon earth, except probably that of 
a plumber, wherein it is so easy to cheat upon a small scaie as 
that of keeping a school. That one word Jncidentals, for instance. 
Oh how many little pickings, and artful dodgings and inexplica- 
ble items are included in that one word! Broken windows, 
scratched dishes, fuel, brooms, putty, paint, brushes, chalk, nails, 
andirons, bricks, shovels, brickbats, tongs, scrub-brushes, holes 
—holes in the floor, holes in the benches, holes all over the 





house, more bricks, more putty, more brick-bats, more holes ! 
Then there is stationery. Perhaps it is best not to enter upon 
the subject of stationery. It is so extensive, so ramified, so 
mysterious, so complicated with other matters, and so complicates 
the Schoolmaster with other persons, that one might get lost in 
the wanderings of this labyrinth. There is, however, no danger 
of such a fate to the Schoolmaster. He understands the innu- 
merable meshes of this attenuated net-work of charges and profits 
as thoroughly as a spider can traverse, without adhesion or en- 
tanglement, the web that hangs invisible to the world of winged 
insects. It is amazing to all but him what a multitude of books 
a boy may find it necessary to purchase in a comparatively brief 
time. Three or four studies, pursued at the same time, were 
quite sufficient, one would suppose, for a boy, even one of the 
highest capacity. They are too many for an ordinary man. But 
your school-boy will have his six, and his seven, and his eight, 
and sometimes his nine. Why bless you, he will have within 
the space of a year three or four different books for every one of 
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these studies. There will be his Primary, his Common School, 
his First Course, his Second Course, his Third Course. Dis- 
coveries will be constantly made that these books are not as good 
as they might be, and new ones must be brought in. Or new 
editions of old ones are issued with changes appertaining mostly 
to the paging. We, the parents of such boys, are so easily per- 
suaded that their powers are prodigious, and the velocity of 
their development immeasurable, that we think it economy to 
purchase (from the schoolmaster) every year for our boys of 
fourteen, as many books as are got by an Oxford or a Heidelberg 
student throughout his whole University course. The profits on 
these books, being from twenty to forty per cent., a man who is 
determined to make a living can lay up something which will 
buy bread and butter for a much longer period than most per- 
sons suppose. It is surprising to what an aggregate petty con- 
tributions will amount in the lapse of time. ‘The rat, for 
instance, is but a small beast; but being an industrious, and 
withal determined to live as long and as comfortably as possible, 
we all know what an accumulation of things of all sorts he 
can store away in his hole by his everlasting thefts, day and 
night, of the small odds and ends. The scamp will build his 
house in your house, make his bed from the cotton and hair 
taken from your bed, one thread at a time, and in spite of your 
traps and dead-falls, arsenic, terriers and cats, will make you 
furnish him, not only with bread and meat, but with sugar and 
cake, and all the other luxuries and delicacies that you purchase 
for yourself. 

3ut incidentals and stationery are not the Schoolmaster’s 
only, or his greatest speculations. Nobody knows better than 
he, the art both of saving his labor and of spreading it over a 
wide surface. Society has, somehow, obtained the notion that he 
does not care much about the amount of work he has to do,— 
at least during the time that he is actually engaged in it. In 
this, society is simply mistaken. The Schoolmaster has this 
weakness in common with society. He not only does not love 


his work, but, like all reasonable men who properly understand 
the original curse, he hates it. And now, this person knows 
how to dodge his work at least as well as any other person, what- 
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ever be his occupation or complexion. The way in which this 
art is practised, makes it appear to be not only the acme of 
ingenuity, but—if we might be allowed the term— of paradoxi- 
cality. The hard work in the keeping of a school is mainly ex- 
pended in the efforts to make every pupil perform his own work. 
This is the Schoolmaster’s chiefest and most arduous task. To 
go along by the side of every one, the gifted and the dullard, 
the active and the crippled, to lay off the tasks of all according 
to their several capabilities and aptitudes, and to see that the 
main work in every task is done by him to whom it has been 
assigned. Yet, these tasks are usually so small on account of 
the levity and indocility of boys, and they appear so much 
smaller to the Schoolmaster who has been over them his thous- 
ands of times, and then he so well knows the credulity of par- 
ents, their pride and their impatience, that he will take upon 
himself the labor which the majority of boys will not, without 
compulsion, themselves perform. While there are few things 
that require more labor than to keep a school and see that all the 
pupils accomplish their own proper tasks, there is nothing that 
requires so little as to keep a school and perform those tasks 
one’s self. 

It is a matter of wonder why so many boys of good talents, 
the sons of men of talents, after having spent five or six years 
at school, in which time they have been accustomed to bring 
away periodically, flattering reports of progress, have been found 
at sixteen years of age, upon a close and first investigation by 
their parents to be disgracefully ignorant. Sucha result is owing 
to this more than to any other reason, that in all this time the 
labor which should have been done by them has been done by 
their masters. None know so well as the Schoolmaster the 
amount of indolence and stupidity there is in youth, especially 
in boys. None know so well as he the temptations to conceal 
these infirmities, not only from the eyes of their parents, but 
from hisown. It requires man to be in the daily fear of the Devil 
to avoid answering himself the questions which he has propounded 
so often that it would seem that a fool or even a parrot might 
know them, and consoling himself with the delusion that after one 
moment longer they would have been answered by those to whom 
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they were put. Thus it is that after years of flattery and fraud, 
and when the darkening down upon the lip warns that man- 
hood is coming on apace, parents find that their credulity has 
been betrayed and their money expended in the acquisition of 
the faculty to go through the vain round of answering leading 
questions. If one of these parents be a man who is addicted to 
cursing, he will curse. But cursing, at best, gives only momen- 
tary relief, and is a most inadequate compensation for wounded 
pride and disappointed hopes. Besides, even if curses condone 
for the past, they surely can avail nothing for the future. After 
cursing his curse, therefore, he can only look out for another 
schoolmaster, and find possibly that he has jumped from the 
frying-pan into the fire, where, in good time, all the pride and 
all the hopes get well consumed. 

Such trials befall especially the rich. One might suppose that 
this individual would endeavor to improve the sons of the rich 
as faithfully at least as the sons of the poor. That is another 
mistake. He will not do the work of the poor man’s son. He 
is not the man to waste his time, and his hardest endeavors upon 
mere cumberers. They must perform their own tasks; and if 
they can be fed and clothed the while, they will obtain all the 
knowledge they seek at the school and which the master is com- 
petent to impart; while the sons of the rich must carry this ad- 
dition to the burthens which riches impose,—that of being 
cheated, both out of money and out of education, by as simple, 
and as innocent-looking a person as a Schoolmaster. Who has 
hot observed how, in most of the schools, the sons of the poor 
stand or deserve to stand at the heads of classes? There are 
more reasons for this than society knows. The chiefest is—they 
have little of which to be cheated. 

Let us take another point of observation of the Schoolmaster, 
and consider how he ranks in the scale of respectability. 

One of the highest felicities in personal development is to be 
able to avoid the exhibition of those peculiarities with which all 
professions are apt to signalize their followers. It is a detraction 
from any man’s claim to our admiration, if in his conversation 
we can easily determine the nature of his occupation. A thorough 
breeding tends to remove all such indications, and there is a 
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charm in the very effort to guess what may be the manner of 
living which is led by a perfectly well-bred man who is a 
stranger to us. Howcan the Schoolmaster stand this test? Less 
_ satisfactorily we fear than those of intelligence and honesty. Of 
all men he is the most distinguishable. All generations have not 
been able to efface the marks that are upon the race; and we re- 
cognize him in whatever, places and at whatever distances we 
observe him ; whether he be in the crowded street, on the high- 
way, in the shop, in the saloon, or in the woods. There is a com- 
bination of boldness and sheepishness, of pluck and timidity, of 
imperiousness and servility, of conceit and humility, which, in 
slightly varying relative quantities, distinguishes the individual 
every where, north and south, east and west. Even the varying 
fashions in the matter of dress, make no difference in him. If 
you look into his hat of the very latest style, you will see what he 
is by the very way of his writing his name in it. Yes, we know 
him by his hat, and even by his umbrella— whenever he has one. 
A character made up of so many different elements, can scarcely 
be interesting except solely upon the sportive side of social 
life. Since we do not wish to be always laughing, we avoid the 
Schoolmaster on all occasions of our serious, which, with us all, 
‘are and of right ought to be, our most frequent moods. It must 
happen rather seldom in our visiting and being visited that we 
like to be with a man whose memory, while he is in our pres- 
ence, seems to be away back in the school-room, or endeavoring 
to find its way there, and who seems to be in a state of most 
vague uncertainty as to whether or not he ought to repeat upon 
us the despotism that he is accustomed to employ in the school- 
room, or,to receive at our hands his long-expected retribution. 
Or, if he be neither given to great pugnacity nor usually appre- 
hensive of personal chastisement, we can at least find higher en- 
tertainment than in being very often in the society of a man who 
is all the time carrying on an ‘ examination’ by trying to teach 
us, or be taught by us, throughout the whole range of the science 
of platitudes. ‘ 
We would not go so far as to say that the Schoolmaster is not 
a person who has a notion of the value of being polite. Of all 
men, his notions upon this subject are extreme, He is never 
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more serious and consequential than when he is giving lessons 
in manners, which he does with the same rigor and formality 
that he employs in teaching Arithmetic or Algebra. But the 
difficulty in this regard is, that, being so entirely supreme in 
the school-room, being obeyed and bowed to so everlastingly 
there, when he comes out of that sphere and into society, he seems 
at a loss to understand where the bowing ought to be and who is 
to do it. Apparently, he remembers that he is not in the school- 
room ; but he has confused notions of wherever else he is. At 
one and the same moment his physical deportment is partly that 
of a man who is bowing, and partly that of one who is being 
bowed to. At one instant, we see the frown with which he awes 
and’ warns his subjects, and at the next that frown is gone, 
and seeming to feel that he has lost his crown and his throne, 
and been taken captive, he must needs fawn and cajole, and make 
the best terms possible with defeat and captivity. In these cir- 
cumstances, such a man never knows how long he ought to re- 
main in our presence. He usually looks as if he preferred to go 
home, and that he would go home if he were sure of being able 
to find his hat. But he apparently has a notion that somebody 
may have hidden it, and that he had better wait until the joke 
is over, and it is returned. So he lingers and lingers, until when 
he at last makes a start, he takes most abrupt leave and rushes 
off with most surprising velocity. One might suppose this was 
because he is afraid of the dogs. That is another mistake. He 
is not more afraid of dogs than other men. It is only his way. 

There is no pursuit which, from long persistence in the way in 
which it is usually practised, so disqualifies a man for good so- 
ciety as that of keeping a school. Recurring to the remark of 
Dr. Arnold, that a man could not teach successfully more than 
about fifteen years, we must make this one as its corollary :—ac- 
cording to the system of keeping schools, generally in vogue—a 
system which society, for the most incomprehensible reasons, will 
not consent to have changed —if: we turn the Schoolmaster out 
of his business after that period, there is no place for him in hu- 
man society. The domination which for so long time he has 
been practising in the school-room, the domination which he has 
_ been experiencing in the same time from the outer world, have 
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created a duplicity of being, the parts of which, though the most 
repugnant to each other, are so doubled, and twisted, and plait- 
ed among themselves that they become ever afterwards indissolu- 
ble by any sort of experience or discipline. He becomes as 
double as Eng and Chang, and as indivisible. If economy and 
the public morals did not forbid, he ought, in justice to his am- 
phibious nature, to be allowed, like Eng and Chang, two suits of 
clothes, two hats, two pairs of shoes, two chairs to sit in, and two 
wives to live with. Butas both economy and the public morals for- 
bid these, he must stick to his profession, and consequently must 
blunder about more and ever more, with his eyes crossed, doub- 
ling all objects of his desire or attention, and missing them in his 
search by going, sometimes to the right, sometimes to the left, or 
more frequently still, all around them. For this habit of mind, 
acquired in the routine of his daily life, makes him move in cir- 
cles, which, though small, would be as.round as the moon, but 
that those objects not being themselves always stationary, his 
motions, like those of the moon, are epicycloidal, and as infinite as 
are his wants. What use has such a man for society, or society 
for such a man? From the very character of his living with his 
pupils, he becomes unfitted for living with any body. If in the 
beginning he had any acquaintance with the temper and the dis- 
position, and the general character of youth, he comes at last to 
lose even that. His experience having been made up of tyranny 
and espionage on the one hand, and trickery and falsehood on 
the other, himself never having been the recipient of either love 
or fidelity, he comes at last to the point of failing to recognize 
these precious things whenever he sees them in society ; and if he 
could recognize them, he would fail to appreciate them at their 
just value, because of such recognition coming toolate. No. We 
had better let him stay thenceforth in the school-house. By this 
time, he is unendurable elsewhere, and by this time, or very soon 
thereafter, his despotism has relaxed, and though perhaps not 
yet old in years, he has subsided into the fondness and the twattle 
of dotage, and will thenceforth make less harm and less trouble 
within that old and small circumference than outside of it. 
Here then is society’s favorite Schoolmaster, with his little 
satchel of text-books, his little supplemental bill of Incidentals 
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and Stationery, and his eternal dodgings, and blunderings, and 
rotations. 

And now, let us reason.a little with society. Let us inquire 
what is its purpose in this creation. Does it prefer to be cheated 
of its money rather than to pay it out for a valuable considera- 
tion? Is there any special purpose wherefore it chooses to .re- 
move its youth, during the most critical years of their being, 
from beneath its own control, and place them under the absolute 
domination of a man who is so far inferior to even a reasonable 
standard of manhood? If society will consider a very little, it 
will agree with us that a boy whose father is a gentleman, and 
whose mother is a gentlewoman, has been, up to the time of his 
leaving home, the recipient of great, even of unspeakable 
blessings. It might admit further, that when the necessity ar- 
rives for leaving home (and an unfortunate necessity that is) 
to receive instruction in such things as his parents have not the 
ability or the leisure to teach, it would seem to be desirable that 
he should be transferred, if possible, to a family the heads of 
which were as much a gentleman and a gentlewoman as the 
parents whom he must leave. No one ought to deny that when 
the discipline at home has been such as a gentleman’s son should 
receive, that discipline ought to be changed as little as possible in 
the place to which he has been transferred. That, in these form- 
ing years, his young ‘eyes should still behold the same fair sights 
of integrity, and courage, and dignity, and courteousness in the 
man, and of purity, and gentleness, and grace in the woman who 
are to stand related to him as the parents whom he has left under 
the roof-tree at home. In fine, that it is most desirable that 
such a boy should not be made to lose all the good impressions 
which have been made upon his young and docile mind by con- 
stant indoctrination inspired by natural affection and the con- 
' Sciousness of accountability to God. 

All this society would admit; though perchance there are 
some who might contend (for reasons which Heaven alone 
knows) that such a boy ought to find at a boarding-school as 
few things as possible to remind him 6f his home. Indeed, judg- 
ing from what may be observed in the opinions that gener- 
ally obtain concerning schools and schoolmasters, most men seem 
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to desire that the whole training around the native hearthstone 
should be dispensed with, and especially that all which made 
the boy rejoice in the consciousness of being loved, and trusted, 
and honored, must be removed out of his reach and out of his 
sight, and that hostility must now begin between him and the 
very man who has been selected by his father to perform his own 
unfinished work in preparing his son for the destinies of his ex- 
. istence. Let us select out of society one of its members, and 
let him be a good man and a just, but nevertheless one who has 
such ideas as we have been describing. How do we usually ap- 
proach the man in whose family we propose to place our sons? 
It is in a style which shows that we do not regard him as enti- 
tled to the same consideration at our hands which we would ex- 
pect and exact from him upon his application to us for a service 
in the line of our occupation: in other words, that we do not re- 
gard him as a gentleman. And this proves that we do not feel 
a solicitude that he should be such. We sometimes dispense with 
the formality which is always recognized as a most becoming 
one in the intercourse of gentlemen, that of an introduction by a 
common acquaintance, even when it is entirely convenient to ob- 
tain it. By this conduct we seem to forget that we inflict what, 
if he were a gentleman, he would consider an insult upon his 
’ feelings, in the assurance we thus give that so far from the possi- 
bility of his rejecting our application to receive our sons, he 
must necessarily be delighted by the compliment. And when 
we have approached him, the inquiries we propound regarding 
his terms, although we have seen them advertised, our disposi- 
tion to make our own inspection of the way in which the affairs of 
his household are ordered by his wife, show that we do not con- 
sider him a geritleman to allow such things. But the -worst of 
all our treatment is, that we show that we desire him to be any- 
thing else rather than a gentleman in the government of our 
sons, by subjecting them to restraint which we never threw 
around them, not so much because such restraints were trouble- 
some, as because they were odious. At our own houses, we are 
never accustomed to play the part of the spy or the hound upon 
our families. We are accustomed to a general and prudent 
oversight in which is to be seen some of the confidence which 
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every boy must have extended to him if he be desired to de- 
velope what is good and to repress what is evil in his being. 
Yet we intimate, or we avow, our desire that the Schoolmaster 
should take upon himself the task of espionage which we should 
be ashamed for our sons to suspect us of being capable of perform- 
ing. He must assume all the odium of restraints that bar all 
sympathy with the griefs and all interest in the enjoyments of 
youth, and must refuse to extend any of the confidence under 
which, at the home of his childhood, the boy has learned to despise 
falsehood and cowardice, and to feel the incipient promptings, 
and give the joyous promise, of an exalted manhood. The most 
reasonable and speedy consequence of such a discipline is that 
our sons come soon to hate the despot to whose heartless sway 
we have subjected them, and to lose the delicate sense of honor 
and truth in the fatal mistake that meanness may be met by 
meanness, or that the assaults of the Devil may be opposed by 
fire. 

It is most wonderful that so many good men should seem to 
think that youth should be rudely treated while it is growing 
into manhood. ‘How comes on that young nobleman who en- 
tered the school last week ? enquired old Dr. Parr of one of his 
ushers. ‘ Very well sir,’ was the answer; ‘he is a boy of fine 
promise.’ ‘Is he indeed? Then whip him every morning, 
sir. Do you hear, sir? Every morning, sir.’ That is the 
way youth must be caged and watched, and hounded and herded 
with vulgarity, and beaten with rods, and wallowed in filth and 
lies, and all this as a sort of ordeal through which it must pass 
in order to be able in after years to look back to it with shud- 
dering. Alas! that no better means can be found of lifting it 
up through these beautiful years to places whence it may see 
more and more of the value of all that is good in the nature of 
man, and thus become the more able to comprehend and appre- 
ciate the goodness of the Almighty. 

Well, there is no service so vile and so meanly paid for that 
we may not find those who are competent to perform it. - Scul- 
lions for the kitchen may be had even without advertisement. 
They will clean our pots for small wages, partly because this is 
the only service they know, and partly because they understand 
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the value of the perquisites which come out of pilferings from 
even the skimmings and the leavings. So, Legion is the name of 
those who, for a pitiful compensation, will receive our sons into 
their families, and afterwards persistently eradicate every senti- 
ment of honor and gentility by administering to them the dis- 
cipline due to felons, and then send them back with a contempt 
for things that are sacred, with a hatred for all just authority, 
and with the total loss of that foundation and beginning of all 
good education —the fear of God. These are the sorts of men 
whom society selects to lead up its young generations. And what 
a leading is there!. The old fellow of Falerii led out his school 
and would deliver them over to Camillus ; but, shocked by the 
enornility of the crime, the honest Roman sent him back bound 
and driven with’ rods by the youths whom he would have be- 
trayed. We suppose, however, that the Falerians loosed him and 
_ let him go. Having made him what he was, they had no right, 
and possibly they had no disposition, to destroy their own creation. 
Having a mean service to be performed, they selected a mean 
agent; and though the betrayal of their children to the public 
enemy was most probably not nominated in the bond of their 
contracting, yet, as greater rascalities were, he should have been 
discharged from punishment beyond that which the boys them- 
selves inflicted: But the Personage to whom the youth of this 
and all other known countries are being led by many of the 
Schoolmasters will not be so abhorrent of crime. That great 
Enemy fully intends to keep all he gets, both the betrayed and 
the betrayers, and to burn them in fire and brimstone. 

Now how can the greater part of this folly and crime and 
ruin be prevented? All indeed cannot be; for folly and crime 
are the lot of humanity. It is melancholy to see that the sons 
- of the very best men may, and sometimes do, become ruined 
even in the houses and under the eyes of their own parents. 
But the greater part of that ruin which comes to the youth in 
schools, and which is by far the most abundant source of their 
demoralization, might be prevented, if society would take the 
saine pains in the selection of teachers as it takes in that of its 
agents in all the other businesses of life. Society needs but to do 
one thing. It must allow the Schoolmaster to improve himself 
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if he will, as most probably he will if permission be granted. 
He must be allowed to give up those old ways. Those old ways 
have too long already excited the merriment and the derision of 
the world. They afford a species of fun that is too costly to be 
indulged in. Man must seek amusement in ways that do not 
lead so surely to the destruction of their best desires, the desires 
they have for those who are in time to take their places and per- 
petuate their names. It is a serious thing: to provide for these 
desires, implanted in our hearts by Heaven in the first instant 
of paternity, never to be eradicated in this world, and in the 
next to yield only to perfect realization: or to the will of God. 
Now does any of our readers care to inquire what course we 
think he should pursue, provided the old Schoolmaster cannot 
or will not change his ways? If so, we answer that in our 
opinion, he should look out for a new man for this business. 
And there is but one qualification that we should insist upon. 
That like himself, he be a gentleman. Fora gentleman is one 
who lives justly among men and humbly before God. Be as- 
sured that a gentleman is competent to do what he professes to 
be competent to do. The mere knowledge of school-books any 
gentleman has who says he has it. The gift of impartation of 
that knowledge any gentleman has who says he has it. Having 
then selected a gentleman, inasmuch as we are henceforth to feel 
secure against theft on his part, we should be willing te pay a 
fair price for the service he is to render. That service is worth 
perhaps more than, without reflection, we might suppose. If we 
all knew the amount’ of dulness, and indolence,’ and selfishness, 
and wastefulness, and indocility, there is even among the sons of 
gentlemen, and the wearisomeness of the work which they im- 
pose upon the hands, and the head, and the heart of a gentle- 
man, we should feel that we were not in great danger of paying 
too dearly for it. With such a man we may indeed feel secure, 
and for this, as much as for any’other reason—that he is our 
equal in all the essentials of manhood; that he can neither be 
ridiculed with justice, nor insulted with impunity, and con- 
sequently, our sons will be as safe with him as his son would be 
with us. For such a man will no more play the part of spy or 
hound upon our sons then we would descend to this practise 
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with his. He will endeavor to lift our sons to as,high a place 
as we would endeavor to lift his son, in order to see and under- 
stand the whole range of his relations with this world and with 
the next, with man and with God. All this will be very pleas- 
ant. And yet one more pleasure will be added to the list. We 
shall see that in this relation of teacher and pupil, a relation not 
dishonored by despotism or servility, by suspicion or falsehood, 
there is growing a friendship, which, when it is between two 
persons who trust each other and are worthy to be trusted, is 
inferior in value to no blessing which Heaven has sent upon the 
earth. Do we doubt that such a man, in such a relation, may 
form such a friendship with our sons? [If so, let us try some- 
time to form a friendship with his son, or with the son of such 
another gentleman. We shall then see how often he will be 
touched by our kindness and respond to our confidence. We 
shall find that in many a boy of fourteen there may be found, by 
diligent search and careful cultivation, sentiments of honor and 
friendship, which sometimes grow even into enthusiasm. 

If society would consent to such a change, how fortunate it 
would be for all; for itself, for youth and for their teachers. 
Fortunate society, in the elevation of another profession by ac- 
cessions from its own highest ranks, and in the security it would 
thenceforth give to the future of the rising generations. Fortu- 
nate the rising generations, in the possession and the impartation 
of the blessings that come when the heart gets its education along 
with the intellect. Fortunate the profession thus exalted, in the 
enjoyment not only of the common friendships of life, but in 
the continued renewal of friendships down to its very goal. 
Lelius, after the death of Scipio, consoled himself with the 
friendship of the youths Fannius, and Mucius, and Tubero. 
‘ Vicissim’ said he, when now an old man, ‘vicissim autem 
senes in adolescentium caritate acquiescimus.’  Acquiescimus ! 
How expressive! we repose. A fitting place for the rest of an 
old man whose best years have been spent in the service of the 
young,—the love of those among them who are to survive 
him. 
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Art. VI.—1. Lectures on the Application of Chemistry and 
Geology to Agriculture. By Jas. F. W. Johnston, M. A., F. 
R. SS. L. & E., ete. New York: J. Wiley. 1849. 


2. The Plant; A Biography. By M.J. Schleidén, M. D., Prof. 
of Botany to the University of Jena, London: H. Bailliére. 
1853. 


3. Manuel du Boulanger. Par J. de Fontenelle. Paris: Ro- 
ret. 1857. 


The various substances used by man as food, however differ- 
ing in origin, appearance, or sensible properties, may all be 
classified under two great divisions: the azotised, or those which 
contain the element nitrogen, and the non-azotised, which are 
destitute of it. The office ascribed to the former in the human 
economy, is to supply new material to repair the perpetual waste 
of the tissues; while the latter apparently perform a chief part 
in the maintenance of the animal heat, by their slow combustion 
with oxygen in the capillaries. The disintegrating tissues them- 
selves, however, give out heat -in the process of oxydation, and 
so to a certain extent may perform the service of the non-azotised 
substances ; while the latter can ‘not take the place of the former 
in building up the tissues, being destitute of the essential element 
nitrogen: in other words, man can live on a diet of azotised sub- 
stances only, while on a strictly non-azotised diet he perishes. 
The alimentary substances containing nitrogen, therefore, are ab- 
solutely indispensable to human life. 

All substances used by mankind as staple articles of food, on 
which they depend for subsistence, whether peculiar to certain 
localities or climates, or of general use by nearly the whole race, 
agree in containing at least one of these azotised or nutrient prin- 
ciples, which, so far as known, are only four in number, namely :— 

Fibrin, an animal product; 

Gluten, vegetable; 

Casein and 

Albumen, animal or vegetable. 
So closely do these four principles agree in properties and in 
chemical composition, that an eminent physiologist considers 
them mere modifications of one substance, which he has succeeded 
in isolating, and to which he gives the namé of protein. 
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The non-azotised alimentary substances, or hydro-carbons, 
differ more from each other in appearance and chemical compo- 
sition than do the protein compounds; but they all agree in 
combining readily with oxygen under favorable circumstances, - 
and by such combination producing water and carbonic acid with 


the evolution of heat. The most important of these substances 
are 


Sugar and Starch, vegetable products ; 
Oils and Fats, vegetable or animal. 


Every substance which constitutes a staple article of food 


must cqntain at least one representative of each of the two great 
classes ; thus 


Meat contains Fibrin and Fat ; 

Milk “ Casein and Fat ; 

Fruit “ Gluten and Sugar ; 

Grain “ Gluten and Starch. 
And those substances are, in an economical point of view, the 
most important articles of diet, which furnish the greatest quan- 
tity of these elements at the least cost of production. 

Passing by the various kinds of animal food, which are all de- 
rived, mediately or immediately; from the vegetal kingdom, we 
look at the staple articles of vegetable food throughout the 
world, and find them, with but few exceptions, to be either 
roots, tubers, or seeds, and to agree in containing a large propor- 
tion of nitrogen in comparison with the other parts of the plants 
to which they belong. And these nitrogen compounds are of 
remarkable complexity, their combining proportions are singu- 
larly high, and they are all in a state of great tension —that is, 
they have a notable proclivity to decomposition, against which 
they are defended by a peculiar inherent force, usually termed 
vitality. 

On comparing these three classes, roots, tubers and seeds, we 
find that they resemble each other in another important particu- 
lar: they possess the power of transforming inorganic elements 
into vegetable tissues, as in seeds; or of a developing a living 
plant out of their own substance, as in tubers and roots. Thus 
the turnip produces its second year’s growth with its blossoms 
and seed out of the substance stored in its fleshy root; as: the 
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bulb of a hyacinth in a glass of water evolves the entire plant 
with its spike of flowers. The cabbage, which might seem an 
exception to our views, is only an exception in appearance, as 
the second year’s growth and flowering of this plant are pro- 
duced at the expense of the succulent leaves of the first year, 
which in this way play the part of a bulbous root, and being 
rich in nitrogen form a highly nutritious article of food. 

The inference then seems legitimate that these substances are 
reservoirs of concentrated force, and that this force is chiefly 
inherent in their nitrogen compounds.’ 

Pre-eminent among nutritious substances stand the four species 
of grain which bear the collective name of the Cereals : Wheat, 
Rye, Oats, and Barley ; and of these by far the most important 
is Wheat. Its great range of climate and soil, the facility of its 
cultivation, its liberal yield, and the excellence of the food pre- 
pared from it, have made it the favorite with all agricultural 
peoples. 

The five hundred? different varieties of wheat now known, have 
doubtless been developed by ages of cultivation from one primi- 
tive stock ; but for so extended a period of time has this grain 
been under the culture of man, that, as with some of the domestic 
animals, its origin and the place of its nativity are entirely un- 
known. The differences which distinguish these varieties, such 
as the form or color of the grain, the presence or absence of the 
beard or awn, the locality in which they chiefly abound, etc., are 
interesting principally to the botanist; for practical purposes a 
convenient classification is into soft and hard wheats; the former 
flourishing chiefly in cooler and the latter in warmer climates ; 
the former abounding in starch with comparatively but little 
gluten, while the latter have the gluten in greatér proportion. 

When a transverse section is made of a grain of wheat, the 
rolled-up structure common to all monccotyledons is very ap- 
parent ; the form resembling a kidney bent until the lobes come 
‘in contact, but leaving a groove or sulcus in the centre, extend- 


1It is worthy of notice that the chief explosive substances or reservoirs of physi- 
cal force, such as gunpowder, gun-cotton, the frilminates, nitro-glycerin, etc., are 
compounds of nitrogen. See Princ. of Biology, Vol. 1. 


2M. Philippar’s report to the Acad. of Sciences mentions 483. 
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ing the length of the grain. Under the microscope with a mod- 
erate power the structure becomes further apparent. On the. 
outside is seen the husk or pericarp consisting of.an outer and 
inner coat (the true brans) which adhere closely together ; next, 
a layer of cells containing gluten with some oil and perhaps al- 
bumen ; and then the central mass of the grain composed of cells 
which are filled with granules of starch, with a small proportion 
of gluten. 

By employing a higher power in the instrument we are able 
to carry the analysis still further. Thus the husk or true bran 
is seen to be composed of three layers: first the cuticle (epicarp 
of Mége-Mouriés) an extremely delicate structureless membrane; 
next the outer true bran (sarcocarp) composed of a double layer 
of cells with ridged or beaded walls, elongated parallel to the 
axis of the grain, and about » of an inch in length; then 
the inner true bran (endocarp) consisting of a layer of cells about 
half the linear dimensions of the former, and elongated trans- 
versely to the axis of the grain. Thus, like the warp and woof 
of cloth, these two layers combine to form a tough wrapper to 
the contents of the grain. This husk is composed of woody 
fibre, and adheres so firmly to the teguments investing the glu- 
ten cells beneath it, that when dry it is almost impossible to de- 
tach it without tearing these away. The proportion in weight 
of the husk to the entire grain varies from 2 to 6.72 per cent. 

The husk readily absorbs moisture, and when damp is ex- 
tremely liable to mould or mildew. If a quantity of this true 
bran be dampened and left in a mass, it speedily sours, emitting 
pungent acetic fumes. As no starch is present, this must be the 
result of a decomposition of the woody fibre, or lignin, into su- 
gar, alcohol, and acetic acid. 

Immediately under the endocarp lies a thin membrane, term- 
ed the testa by Trécul, who found it, in unripe grain, to consist 
of asingle layer of cells containing a very fine granular sub- 
stance of a yellowish or brownish color. In mature wheat the 
cell-structure can no longer be defined. It is this membrane 
which gives the characteristic colors to the different varieties of 
the grain, varying from a pale yellow in white, to a deep orange 
in hard red, wheats. The substance secreted in its cells seems to 
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be of an oily nature, resisting moisture; and when the true bran 
is removed by damp and friction, it is between the endocarp and 
the testa that the separation takes place. 

Under the testa lies a delicate transparent membrane, the se- 
cundine of Trécul, also composed of a single layer of cells which _ 
are distinctly visible in the unripe grain. As the grain matures, 
the,cells disappear by a progressive thickening of their walls at 
the expense of the cavities, until the whole coat consists of two 
homogeneous plates in close contact, with only occasional lacune 
to mark the original cell-structure. 

These five coverings :—the three layers of the husk with the 
testa and secundine, form the integaments of the grain. 

Immediately under the secundine is found a layer of sack-like 
cells, compressed by crowding into irregular shapes, and avera- 
ging eo tO 7% Of an inch in’ diameter. These sacks are filled 
with gluten, with a small proportion of oily and albuminous 
matter, the gluten being in the form of granules of about jsi of 
an inch in diameter. When the sacs are ruptured and the con- 
tents forced out, the particles of the gluten adhere to each other 
with great tenacity. 

Next to the gluten-sacs comes the starch, which forms almost 
exclusively the entire central mass of the grain. {[t is contained 
in elongated cells, larger and longer .than the gluten-sacs, and 
consists of oval,granules varying in the same specimen from g, 
to,’ ofan inch in diameter. These granules are composed of a 
transparent structureless membrane of extreme tenuity, inclosing 
a gummy substance. 

The physical properties of starch are well known. To the 
naked eye it appears a white opaque powder: it is tasteless, in- 
odorous, and gives a peculiar crackling sound on pressure. Its 
specific gravity is 1.53. It is insoluble in ether, alcohol, or cold 
water; but boiling water readily dissolves it by bursting the 
membranous envelope of the granules, and allowing their gum- 
my contents to escape. Moderate torrefaction renders it soluble 
in cold water, in which state it resembles gum, and bears the 
name of deztrine, from its power to rotate the plane of polariza- 
tion to the right. Under the name of British gum, etc., dextrine 
is extensively used in the arts, especially in calico-printing. 
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By aslightly increased temperature fh the process, or by the ad- 
dition of sulphuric acid, dextrine is converted into sugar. The 
same process takes place in the ripening of many fruits, where the 
hard and insipid or acid mass is transformed into a soft and sac- 
charine pulp. We can also understand from these facts how, by 
cooking, the insoluble and indigestible starch of the flour or veg- 
etable is rendered soluble and fit for food. . 

M. Mége-Mouriés of Paris, in 1854, presented a paper to the 
Academy of Sgiences in which he professed to have discovered 
in ordinary bran certain principles which effect this change in 
starch at much lower temperatures. In one of his experiments, 
100 parts by weight of starch, made into a paste with 1500 parts 
of infusion of bran at a temperature of 104° Fahr., were liquified 
in twenty minutes. After standing two hours, the solid residue 
was only 15.13, and the fluid when’ evaporated left 85 parts of 
dextrine and sugar. 

This phenomenon seems to have a relation to that of diastase, a 
nitrogenous organic compound usually prepared from malt, which 
possesses the remarkable property, at moderate temperatures, of 
rendering the starch granules instantly soluble, and of converting 
them gradually into sugar. In the experiments of M. Guérin- 
Vary, 100 parts of starch made into a paste with 1393 parts of 
water to which were added 12-25 of diastase dissolved in 367 of 
cold water, and maintained for twenty-four hours at a tempera- 
ture of 68° Fahr., yielded 78 per cent. of sugar. 

When a mass of wheaten dough is washed under a gentle 


‘ stream of water upon a fine sieve or haircloth, and the washing 


is continued until the water which passes through is perfectly 
clear, there remains upon the sieve an elastic viscid substance of 
a grayish color, insipid, and with but slight odor. This is the 
gluten. It is to this substance that flour owes its property of 
panification ; and it is to the abundance of gluten they contain 
that the cereals are indebted for their eminent place among nu- 
tritious substances and their importance as great commercial 
staples. . 


3 ‘Tf the flour of wheat holds the first rank among substances which, under the 
form of bread, constitute a healthy and agreeable diet, it owes this advantage to 
the gluten, which is not found in the same proportions and possessing the same 
qualities in any other cereal.’ Dumas, Chemistry applied to the Arts. Vol. IV, 
p. 415. , 
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Dry gluten is insoluble in alcohol, ether, and the oils: it 
saponifies with potash, and dissolves in the mineral and acetic 
acids. Hot nitric acid decomposes it and converts it into acetic, 
malic, and oxalfe acids, with a bitter residuum ; a process which 
seems to have some analogy to the natural changes which take 
place in ripening fruits. Water does not dissolve it, but con- 
verts it into a mucilage.. When pulverised, however, it has a 
strong affinity for water, in which respect it entirely differs from 
starch. Vauquelin says that fresh glyten in the natural state 
contains about two-thirds its weight of water; and that ‘of the 
45 or 50 parts of water which a quintal of flour will absorb, 
nearly one-half is appropriated by the gluten, the rest only 
serving to moisten the surfaces of the starch-granules, as it 
would moisten so mich fine sand.’ Like almost all organic 
substances of great atomic complexity, it readily decomposes, 
giving off a disagreeable animal odor. 

The proportion of gluten in wheat varies greatly, according 
to the variety, the place and mode of cultivation, and the time 
of cutting the grain. The hard varieties of wheat, and those 
raised in warm climates, as was stated before, are the richest in 
it. When the soil has been dressed with manures rich in nitro- 
gen, its proportion is greatly increased. The best English flour 
(under the present wasteful mode of grinding) averages about 
ten per cent. of dry gluten, and French flour of equal grade, 
rather more. The flours of Odessa and Sicily are peculiarly 
rich in gluten. Many hundreds of analyses by various chemists 
are on record, some showing very remarkable results; among 
which Boussingault’s report of 33 and 35,) per cent. of gluten in 
wheat raised in the Jardin des Plantes, probably reaches the 
maximum; but there is usually a difficulty in determining 
whether the analyst used flour ground in the ordinary way, or 
prepared it himself from the whole grain, which makes an im- 
portant difference. 

In grain cut before it is properly matured, the gluten is 
remarkably deficient. In two samples of Narbonne wheat, the 


4 Alabama flour is considered to yield 20 per cent. more bread than that from 
Cincinnati. Pat. Off. Rep. 1848. This is due to the absorption of water by the 
gluten. 
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one cut in eighteen days before ripeness, and the other quite ripe, 
the former contained six, and the latter twelve per cent.’ 

In addition to its importance as an element of nutrition, glu- 
ten performs an essential part in the process of panification, or 
bread-making. 

When wheaten flour is mixed with water to the consistence of 
a stiff paste, a small quantity of yeast being added during the mix- 
ing, and this paste is allowed to stand some hours in a moderate 
temperature, the mass js perceived to enlarge in volume, and 
bubbles or blisters make their appearance at the surface. The 
interior, if examined, is now found to be filled with vesicles or 
cells containing carbonic acid gas. If left standing for a fur- 
ther time, the mass becomes more fluid, acquires the taste and 
odor of acetic acid, and begins to diminish in volume. But if, 
before this latter change has occurred, it be placed in a heated oven, 
the process is arrested, but the gas in the cells already formed 
expands by the heat, and the mass further enlarges. Presently 
a crust is formed upon the surface, and when the mass, after 
sufficient baking, is withdrawn and cut open, it presents the well 
known spongy appearance of household bread ; soft, palatable, 
and easy of digestion. 

This is panification in its simplest form; a process of the 
highest antiquity, and practised under various modifications by 
nearly all the nations of the earth; but it has been reserved for 
modern science, with its refined analysis and delicate instruments, 
to explain the nature and causes of these phenomena, and to 
show in the whole process a series of the most remarkable and 
interesting transformations known in organic chemistry. 

The gluten first, upon the application of water, is distended 
and converted into a viscid mucilage which envelopes the 
granules of starch, reducing the whole to a homogeneous paste. 
The yeast, by means of the peculiar principle diastase con- 
tained in it, gradually renders soluble a portion of the starch 
granules, and transforms them successively into dextrine, sugar,® 
and finally alcohol and carbonic acid; the quantity of starch 


5M. J. de Fontenelle. Lavini gives a still greater difference. Mem. Roy. Acad, 
Se., Turin. T.xxxiv. 

6 The deficiency of this dextrine and sugar is the cause of the insipidity of 
bread prepared by the ‘aerated process’ as it,is called, in which compressed air is 
employed instead of yeast to lighten the dough. 
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acted upon being in proportion to the amount of yeast employed 
and to the timie the process is suffered to continue, as the fer- 
ment has the power of multiplying itself indefinitely out of the 
substance of the paste. 

The carbonic acid, which is the result of the decomposition 
of such of the particles of starch as have reached the final stage 
of their transformations, is liberated in minute bubbles throeugh- 
out the entire mass of the dough, the viscidity of the gluten 
preventing it from escaping. The baking, which destroys the 
vitality of the ferment—the activity of which is due to the 
rapid propagation of a microscopic unicellular plant—arrests 
the further development of this gas, and hardens the walls of 
the cells which contain it, fixing the light loaf in its porous 
state. 

In the souring of the dough the alcohol is changed into acetic 
acid. This dissolves a portion of the gluten, and the remainder 
is not sufficient to retain the gas. Hence the dough becomes 
more fluid and ‘falls’ as it sours. A similar process takes 
place in the souring of flour, which arises either from the grain 
having been cut too green, or allowed to heat in the grinding, 
or from its exposure to heat and moisture after packing. The 
formation of dextrine and the softening of the gluten by the 
acetic acid, gives soured flour a tendency to conglutinate, so that 
a badly soured barrel will present a firm mass instead of a light 
meal. 

The part which the gluten plays in panification is three-fold : 
it absorbs the water, retains the gas, and expands in baking. So 
peculiar to the gluten is this power of absorbing water, that a 
‘strong’ flour may be known by the quantity of water it takes 
up in the mixing: in other words, a flour will absorb water just 
in proportion to the gluten it contains. Hence the value of a 
strong flour to the baker, as by its absorption of water it yields 
a greater weight of bread, or can be used to enrich a poor, starchy 
flour ; while the customer, although in purchasing such bread he 
buys more water to the pound, is still a gainer, as such bread is 
at the same time more palatable and more nutritious. 

The second office of the gluten is equally necessary t6 the pro- 
duction of a light loaf. Starchy flour, that is, flour poor in glu-. 
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ten, will not rise well, not having sufficient elasticity and tenacity 
to retain the gas as it forms in fermentation; and pure starch, 
although by the admixture of yeast it gives off carbonic acid 
abundantly, for the same reason can not rise at all. 

The third property of the gluten, that of expanding by heat 
independently of fermentation, is probably due to the conversion 
into vapor of the water it contains. ‘The comparative baking 
qualities of different samples of flour’, says Prof. Johnston, ‘may 
be judged of by the height to which, in similar vessels, the glu- 
ten of equal weights of flour is thus observed to rise.’ 

With these facts before us, showing that to this element wheat 
owes its importance, flour its commercial value, and bread its 
lightness, sweetness, and nourishing properties, it would seem 
but natural that this, the latest, most highly organized, and most 
precious, of all the products of the plant’s mysterious labora- 
tory, should be watched over, collected, economized, and treas- 
ured with the most vigilant care. Unfortunately this is not 
the case. 

Careful experiments have shown that the husk or innutritious 
part of the wheat is from about 2 to 5 per cent. of the weight of 
the whole grain ;’ consequently in 270 lbs. of wheat, the average 
quantity required to make a barrel of flour in the present mode 
of milling, there should be an average loss of about 10 lbs., every 
particle of the grain, except the husk, being convertible into 
flour. At present the ordinary weight of bran and offal to the 
barrel of flour is 60 to 70 lbs. This additional loss is gluten. 

We have seen in the structure of the grain that the principal 
mass of the gluten forms a layer between the husk and starch ; 
and when the grain is cracked between the mill-stones, this layer 
breaks up into fine scales which adhere firmly to the. husk, but 
readily detach themselves from the crumbling starch. Part of 
these scales, by the continuous attrition of the burrs, are torn from 
the husk, and enter the bolting-cloth, which, from their irregu- 
lar shape, they pass through with difficulty and much more 
slowly than the round granules of starch ; on which account the 
‘head’ and ‘tail’ of the bolting, as every miller knows, must be 


7In a series of over 50 determinations by De Fontenelle of wheat from various 
parts of Europe, the highest per centage of true bran is 4.04. 
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mixed together to give a good flour.® But the larger portion 
adhere to the husk, and with it are separated from the flour in 
the form of bran and offal, as may easily be seen by an examina- 
tion of fresh wheat bran, where the inner surface will be per- 
ceived to be coated with a varnish of gluten, if indeed this is not 
concealed by a layer of adhering starch. Chemists and econo- 
mists have long and strenuously protested against this waste of 
food, and many attempts have been made to remove the true 
bran without detaching the gluten,® but so far no method has 
attained general acceptance. 

We have used throughout this paper the words ‘nutrition’ 
and ‘food’, and we presume that few or none of our readers have 
felt that there was anything mysterious about them. Yet what 
is nutrition, and why is food necessary? Ordinary experience 
answers :—to appease hunger and prevent exhaustion and death. 
Physiology goes further, and shows that our tissues perpetually 
waste, and that this waste is repaired by the food; while animal 
chemistry points out the elements which are thus assimilated and 
the changes they undergo. Still the question returns upon us 
in the form, why do the tissues waste? Let us see if by apply- 
ing to the problem some of the fundamental laws of matter, we 
can not advance its solution one step, and win one hand’s-breadth 
of ground from the domain of the unknown. 

All substances are continually acted upon. by forces, mechani- 
cal, chemical, or other, which tend to produce change either in 
the relations of the body acted on to other bodies, or in the rela~ 
tions of its parts.to each other. But if each force so affecting it 
is counteracted -by an equal force of an opposite tendency, or so 
nearly equal that no change is perceptible, the body is said to be 
in static equilibrium. When by any means any of the forces 
holding a body in equilibrium is caused to preponderate, two 
phenomena are usually observed or discoverable: one, the change 
in the body itself, caused by the increase, absolute or relative, of 
the preponderating force, and the other, exterior to the body, 
arising from the liberation or abstraction of the force which is 


8See Report of MM. Janvier and Lefévre, Comptes Rendus. 1857. 


*See the Report of MM. Mellon and Mouren of Algiers, 1853 ; and the Report of | 
M. Sibille to the Academy of Sciences, 1854. 
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vanquished. Thus in a volume of gas composed of a mixture of 
oxygen and hydragen, no change in perceptible so long as these 
remain in equilibrium; but the instant their chemical affinities 
are brought into play by an electric spark, the repulsive force 
which held their atoms asunder manifests itself externally — ex- 
pends itself upon surrounding bodies ‘in the form of heat—at- 
traction predominates, and the result is increased density, the 
gases forming by their combination a minute quantity of water. 

When the force necessary to change the relations of any body 
to other bodies, or the parts of any body to each other, is obvi- 
ously as great as, or not much inferior to, that evolved in such 
change, the body is said to be in stable equilibrium. Thus a 
pyramid planted on its base, or a volume of water, are examples 
of stable equilibrium, the one in regard to gravitation and the 
other to cohesion ; as the power necessary to overturn the one or 
vaporise the other is not inferior to that evolved by the former 
in its fall or the latter in its expansion. In some bodies, how- 
ever, the force resulting from a disturbance of the equilibrium is 
in great excess of that perceived in the disturbing cause; re- 
sembling a pyramid delicately poised upon: its apex, which the 
lightest touch can overthrow; or the mixture of gases in our 
previous illustration, where the quantity of heat in the electric 
spark is as nothing compared with that evolved by their combi- 
nations. Such bodies are said to he in unstable equilibrium, and 
they are continually employed as reservoirs of force, which they 
yield in passing to a state of stability. 

When a boy wishes to trap a mouse, he lays a weight upon a 
piece of board, rests one end upon the ground, and supports the 
other by an arrangement of three sticks, so contrived that a 
slight touch to the stick which holds the bait, deranges the sup- 
port, and the weighted board falls with precisely the force that 
the boy had employed in raising it to its place. This is a sim- 
ple instance of an unstable equilibrium put to use. The boy can 
leave the force his muscles enable him to exert, in a latent 
state, and it becomes available (or active) again the instant it is 
* wanted. 

When Constantius raised the great obelisk in the Circus Max- 
imus, a vast multitude of men were employed in working the 
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.immense machinery by means of which it was slowly lifted to 
its position. Had this obelisk fallen immediately, or after the 
lapse of centuries, the force evolved by its fall would have been 
precisely equal to that employed in raising it. 

Raised weights, bent springs, compressed gases, are instances 
of reserved forces in familiar use, and they are usually set free 
by some mechanical arrangement in unstable equilibrium. 

The domain of chemical laws also gives us instances of enor- 
mous forces thus held in reserve in unstable equilibrium. Gun- 
powder is a familiar example, in which a mere elevation of tem- 
perature causes the explosive evolution of a great volume of gas. 
By igniting one particle of the powder, sufficient heat is evolved 
to propagate, in a succession so rapid that it seems to us simul- 
taneous, the ignition throughout the mass. This chemical dis- 
turbance of equilibrium has been compared to a row of bricks set 
upon end, where the fall of the first transmits an impulse to the 
second sufficient to overthrow it also, and so on throughout the 
series. In a hair-triggered rifle there is employed a system of 
four unstable equilibria, two chemical and two mechanical. To 
disengage its imprisoned force, the powder requires that a minute 
portion should be raised to a red heat, and this is effected by the 
explosion of the percussion-cap, containing a substance in still 
more unstable equilibrium. The force necessary to explode the 
cap is furnished by the recoil of the bent spring when released 
by the trigger. The hair-trigger is to the lock what the fulmi- 
nating powder is to the gunpowder—an exceedingly delicate 
equilibrium of force, which, when released by the lightest touch, 
is sufficient to disengage the main trigger. 

But Nature herself furnishes us with instances of unstable 
equilibrium, if less violent in their action, far more important 
and beneficent than the contrivances of the workshop or the 
compounds of the laboratory. The human body is a machine 
intended to perform a certain amount of work, for which force 
is required, and this force Nature supplies in the substances used 
as food ; especially, if not exclusively, in the compounds of ni- 
trogen. 

The ancient and natural division of the material world into 
the mineral, vegetal, and animal kingdoms, although the exact 
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boundary lines may not yet be precisely defined, is still founded 
upon broad and obvious distinctions. The mineral or inorganic 
kingdom remains for the most part, at least to general observa- 
tion, nearly in a state of chemical inertness. Its attractions are 
powerful, its combinations simple, and its changes generally few 
and slowly proceeding. The vegetal kingdom, on the contrary, 
is the theatre of the most energetic and conspicuous action. It 
is employed in appropriating repulsive force from without, using 
it to overcome the strong attractions of the inorganic kingdom, 
and forcing the elements of the latter from their simpler arrange- 
ments, to compel them into new and complex combinations in 
which this repulsive force is latent (we might almost say, is an 
element) and which by its means acquire new characteristics, en- 
ergies, and properties. The animal kingdom takes from the 
hand of the vegetal these compounds, all which are in unstable 
equilibrium, employs the force inherent in them upon extrane- 
ous bodies in performing the various functions of animal life, 
and allows them to descend, by a rapid fall, to the simplicity of 
their first combinations. These two latter kingdoms form the 
organic world ; and the power which the one is employed in ac- 
cumulating and the other in expending, which is marked in the 
one by the faculty of growth, and in the other by that of volun- 
tary motion, is called vital force. 

As the force yielded by a body in passing from a state of un- 
stable to that of stable equilibrium is the equivalent of that 
which changed it from the latter condition to the former, we 
should look, @ priori, for the greatest evolution of force from 
those bodies whose elements are in the highest tension, or (so to 
speak) in the most unnatural arrangement. Narrowing our view 
to alimentary substances, considered as reservoirs of vital force, 
we should expect the greatest supply to be afforded by those sub- 
stances whose elements are combined with the greatest complex- 
ity and in obedience to laws the most remote from those which 
regulate their combinations in the inorganic world. This is em- 
inently the case with the protein compounds ; one atom, for in- 
stance, of albumen consisting of nearly nine hundred other atoms 
combined in the remarkably complex arrangement 10 (45435 2)+ 
Py 


10 This is referred to by H. Spencer, Princ. Biol. Vol. I. 
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Again if these substances be, as we are arguing, repositories of 
the vital forces of the plant, accumulated for the purpose of en- 
abling the new individual or seedling to overcome the attractions 
of the inorganic matter that surrounds it and get a start in life, as 
a father leaves his capital to his son, we should expect that the 
alienation of this force would greatly enfeeble the parent plant. 
This is precisely what takes place. Plants in which the amount 
of seed formed bears a large proportion to the entire individual, 
die as soon as they have matured their seed ; or, to continue our 
figure, the father expires when he has bequeathed away his pro- - 
perty. That this is not the result of flowering but of seeding, is 
shown by the fact that sterile plants, such as many that grow in 
our gardens, produce great abundance of flowers, frequently of 
enlarged or double varieties, and continue flowering for a greatly 

‘longer time than their fertile congeners, without apparent loss of 
vitality. By continual mowing, rye may be rendered perennial 
and used instead of grass for the turf of a lawn, the loss of sub- 
stance by the mowing only strengthening the growth of the 
plants; but if once it be allowed to form its seed, it perishes, 
leaving a stubblefield in place of a green sward. 

Thus we conclude that the animal kingdom receives from the 
vegetal, in its seeds, forces which have been accumulated for the 
evolution of the young plants, and that these forces are chiefly 
resident in the nitrogenised elements of the seed. Hence we 
should infer, é priori, that, other things being equal, the vital 
forces would be greatest in those animals or persons whose diet 
is highly nitrogenised ; or, conversely, that for an equal expendi- 
ture of force a much smaller consumption of highly azotised food 
is requisite than of food less rich in nitrogen. With this view 
the observed facts coincide: a comparison of the strength and 
activity of carnivorous animals with herbivorous, of birds of 
prey with granivorous fowls, of grain-fed with grass-fed beasts 
of burden, shows at once the effects of a more highly azotised 
diet. 

Thus justifying theory ‘by experience, we have endeavored to 
show the reason of a group of phenomena universally known, 
but not generally understood ; and to link familiar but isolated 
facts in the chain of universal law. 
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the Use of Schools and Families. A new Edition. Phila- 
delphia: E. H. Butler & Co.. 1867. 


. Illustrated School History of the United States and the Adja- 
cent Parts of America, from the Earliest Discoveries to the 
Present Time. By G. P. Quackenbos, A. M. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1867. 


. History of the United States, from their First Settlement as 
Colonies, to the Peace with Mexico, in 1848. By William 
Grimshaw, Author of History of England. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1865. 


. A New History of the United States of America; for the Use, 
of Schools. By John Lord, A.M.; Author of a Modern His- 
tory, from the Times of Luther to the Fall of Napoleon. New 
Revised Edition. Philadelphia: Charles Desilver. _ 1864. 


5. History of the United States of America, Designed for Schools. 
By Egbert Guernsey, A. M. Philadelphia: Moss & Co. 
1865. 


6. Abridged History of the United States, or Republic of Amer- 
ica. By Emma Willard, Author of a Series of Histories and 
Chronographic Maps. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
1866. 


7. 4 Common-School History of the United States; from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Benson J. Lossing. 
Illustrated by Maps, and over 200 other Engravings. New 
York: Mason Brothers. 1864. 


8. Elements of History, Ancient and Modern. By Joseph E. 
Worcester, LL. D.,, Author of Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary. 
A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Boston: Taggard 
& Thompson. 1866. 


‘9. History of the United States; for the Use of Common 
Schools. By John Frost. Philadelphia: Charles Desilver. 
1859. 


10. History of the United States; for the Use of Schools and 
Academies. By John Frost. Philadelphia: Charles De- 
silver. : 
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11. History of the United States, from the Earliest Discoveries to 
the Present Time. By Marcus Wilson; Author of ‘ Ameri- 
can History ’, ‘Outlines of General History’, ‘ Philosophy of 
History ’, etc.. Revised and J]lustrated Edition. New York: 
Jamison, Phinney & Co. 1860. pp. 429. 


This list of ‘School Histories’, as they are called, might.be 
easily extended from eleven to twenty-two distinct works on the 
same subject. When we reflect that all these histories have been 
prepared for, and used by, the youth of both sexes in this coun- 
try, our minds are filled with emotions of inexpressible sadness. 
We cease to wonder at the appearance or the character of the late 
war. Nay, we almost cease to. blame the people of the North 
for their participation in that remorseless war; because we per- 
ceive that it was the natural result of the training to which they 
had, in the tender and susceptible age of childhood, been sub- 
jected by their guides and teachers. No training could, indeed, 
have been more perfectly adapted to bring forth the fruits of 
disunion, desolation, and death. Thé one grand moral of these 
books is, that the people of the North alone are fit to rule, while 
the people of the South deserve only to be ruled by them. They 
continually feed the mean pride of the North, and inspire its 
people with an abhorrence and contempt of the South. 

Yet we of the South would not, at this moment, change places 
with our victorious and triumphant enemies of the North. For, 
as a celebrated French philosopher said, it is better to he the 
victims than the authors of oppression. We do, indeed, from 
the very depths of our humiliation and sorrow, pity the piti- 
less pride of the North; which seems to have been so fear- - 
fully augmented by the success of their arms. Dark as is our 
present lot, then, we cannot but tremble for the pride which, 
even now, seems to reel and stagger so blindly along the brink 
of the most fearful abyss of ruin that ever engulfed the glory of 
a nation. The wish is not father to the thought. On the con- 
trary, the wish would, if possible, cure the blindness, and avert 
the ruin, of the North. For, after all, the interests of the two 
sections are one and inseparable; and the gratification of hate, 
however richly deserved, is never the part of true wisdom or 
statesmanship. The interests of the North and of the South are, 
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in one sense, opposed to each other; but then, like the two 
halves of the same arch, they mutually support each other, and 
give durability to the whole. Hence the North, in crushing the 
South, has struck a deadly blow at her own prosperity. In like 
manner, if the North were as completely crushed and ruined as 
the South, this would enhance our sufferings and calamities in 
many ways. In one way only could it prove a blessing to the 
South ; and that is, by inducing the remorseless North to relax 
the fatal grasp which she now seems determined to retain on the 
throat of her fallen, bleeding, and-helpless victim. 

Hence, from interest and policy, as well as from principle and 
religion,.we would bless our enemies, and not curse. It is, in- 
deed, a part and parcel of the profoundest wish of our souls, that 
no calamity may befall our enemies; except such as God, in his 
infinite wisdom, may see to be absolutely and indispensably ne- 
cessary to bring them to a sense of justice and mercy. But no 
greater blessing, even from the throne of the eternal Light, could, 
in our humble opinion, be vouchsafed to them, than a faithful 
view of their own history ; a blessing they have never yet en- 
joyed. They have, on the contrary, been cursed from infaney to 
age, and from generation to generation, with the false and flatter- 
ing histories before us. 

Surely, if the North could only see her own history as it really 
is, she would startle the world with a shriek of terror, instead 
of making it, as she now does, resound with the- praises of her 
peerless perfections. But her pride, lifting itself to heaven and 
wrapping itself in supermundane glories, covers the multitude 
of her siris with the broad mantle of self-complacency, and 
dreams that all is well. It is however but a dream. The same 
old dream, namely, which caused Lucifer, ‘son of the morning,’ 
to fall like fire from heaven, and man himself to forfeit the joys 
of Eden. The same old dream of pride, and fancied security, 
in high-handed rebellion against the eternal laws of heaven and 
earth, which has pervaded all ages, and blasted all nations. 
‘Think ye’—O enemies of the South!—‘ Think ye, that those 
upon whom the tower of Siloam fell, were sinners above all 
men? I tell you, Nay; but except ye repent, ye shall all like- 
wise perish.’ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise learn, that 
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‘pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a 
fall.’ It is, then, with no unfriendly hand, that we shall con- 
tinue, as we have begun, to hold up the mirror of history to the 
North, in order that, seeing herself as she is, she may repent in 
dust and ashes. If the remedy be sharp, it should be remem- 
bered that the disease is severe, and, if not speedily arrested, 
absolutely fatal. 

In that,witty book, The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, we 
are assured that, in every John, there are no less than three dis- 
tinct and widely different persons. First, there is John as he is 
in himself ; secondly, there is John as he appears to himself ; 
and, thirdly, there is John as he appears to his neighbor. There 
is, perhaps, no individual in the wide -world of whom thi# is 
more emphatically true, than it is of Brother Jonathan. He 
never prays, ‘O wad some power the giftie gie us’; for he always 
fancies that he sees himself far better than others see him. Yet, 
if we are not greatly mistaken, there are no persons in the world 
more unlike each other, than Brother Jonathan as he is in him- 
self, and Brother Jonathan as he appears to himself. 'The one. 
is a proud, arrogant, mean, cruel, and persecuting creature; the 
other a meek, lowly, magnanimous, humane, and pious Chris- 
tian! The latter is, in short, the very pink of perfection ; and the 
former, the pest of every society in which he has lived. 

We have already exposed some of the sins of our good Bro- 
ther Jonathan. We have exposed, in particular, his infamous 
conduct in regard to the Mississippi Question; which, as early 
as 1787, so nearly shook the Union to pieces. Hence, if we al-_ 
lude to it now, it is only to-notice the fact, that all the School 
Histories before us are profoundly silent in regard to that nefa- 
rious transaction. We have also exposed, in our pages,’ the con- 
duct of Brother Jonathan in the Convention of 1787, respecting 
slavery and the slave-trade, as well as the infamous lies he has 
told to cast the odium of his own conduct on his ‘dear brethren 
of the South.’ Nor is this all. For, as we have seen, by de- 
stroying the balance of power between the North and the South, 
our good brother has subverted the designs of the founders of 
‘the glorious Union,’ and converted its free Constitution into a 


1 Southern Review, Oct., 1867, Art. V. 
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frightful despotism of mere numbers; the very thing which, of 
all others, was most abhorred and dreaded by the Convention of 
1787. But then this is the despotism of Brother Jonathan him- 
self; and hence, though unspeakably monstrous in, the estima- 
tion of those who framed the Constitution, it becomes perfectly 
beautiful in his eyes.. Accordingly, every attempt of his feeble 
sister, however ineffectual, to restore the balance of power be- 
tween them, or to secure her ‘freedom, safety, and happiness in 
the Union,’ is stigmatized and denounced by him as ‘a vile ag- 


gression of the slave-power’, which, of course, deserves to be ' 


crushed. 

Though continually gliding down the stream of power, and tast- 

iff its waters far below her good brother, she is, nevertheless, ac- 
cused by him of having ‘ monopolized’ them, and deprived him of 
his riparian rights; like the lamb in the fable. And like the wolf 
in the fable, Brother Jonathan devoured the South, because, hay- 
ing lost her equality, her independence, her freedom, her safety, 
her happiness, in the Union, she wished to withdraw therefrom, 
and seek those indispensable blessings elsewhere, or to govern 
herself in her own way. Or, in other words, because she had 
learned to abhor what was so deeply and so justly abhorred . by 
the founders of the republic,—the ‘despotism of mere numbers,’ 
or of ‘a numerical majority’; a despotism at all times sufficient- 
ly frightful, but a hundred-fold more so, when, as in the case 
under consideration, that majority is made up, or urged on, by 
bitter and malignant enemies. 
. Now these things, one and all, which so clearly appear in the 
records of the country, make no appearance whatever in the 
Histories before us. The reason is, that these Histories were 
written by the descendants of Brother Jonathan, while the re- 
cords of the country contain his true history. The last show 
Jonathan as he is in himself; the first, as he appears to himself. 
How vast the difference! But this difference, however vast, is 
only the beginning of wonders for the real student of Brother 
Jonathan’s Life and Times. 

Now all these wonderful differences between Brother Jonathan 
as he is in himself, and as he appears to himself, spring from the 
one, great, ftindamental principle of his character. Spiritual 
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’ pride, or a sort of sweet ineffable sense of his own sublime su- 
periority to the rest of mankind, is the real root of his charac- 
ter, is the one great principle which explains all the marvellous 
phases of his self-delusion. We see this in the School Histories 
before us. We see it, too, in New England’s Memorial, by 
Nathaniel Morton, ‘Secretary to the Court for the Jurisdiction 
of New Plymouth’; in which Brother Jonathan so lovingly and 
so partially depicts himself for the benefit ofeposterity. We see 
it, again, in the ‘Magnalia Christi Americana; or the Ecclesi- 
astical History of New England, from its first planting in the 
year 1620, unto the year of our Lord, 1698, by the Reverend 
and Learned Cotton Mather, D. D., F. R.8., and Pastor of the 
North Church in Boston.’ In one and all of these books, we 
see that Brother Jonathan is the Pharisee of the modern world, 
standing there in the temple of the universe, and meekly thank- 
ing God that ‘he is not as other men are.’ He never gets tired, 
in fact, of contrasting himself with other men; especially with 
the publicans and sinners of the South. 

We are told, for example, by the histories before us, that the 
first settlers of New England were unspeakably better than those 
of Virginia. These came to the New World ‘in quest of gold’; 
those in search of ‘godliness.’ Virginia, they say, was colonized 
by ‘vagabond gentlemen,’* by ‘reckless adventurers,’ and by 
‘convicted criminals’ exported from the mother country. Mas- 
sachusetts, on the contrary, the holy mother of New England, 
was settled by ‘a pious and excellent people.’* These were ani- 
mated by religious ideas’; these by ‘material interests.’* The 
last were of the ‘earth, earthy’; the first were ‘pure and heay- 

‘enly-minded,’ only somewhat ‘peculiar in their religious opin- 
ions and habits.’> In some of these School Histories, this con- 
trast is presented in a disguised form; the authors having, per- 
haps, an eye tothe South as a market for their books. Thus, 
says one, ‘The more seriously we contemplate the struggle and 
principles of the Puritans of New Englend, the more powerfully 
are we impressed with the greatness of the men, and the great- 
ness of their cause. They were not adventurers in quest of 


2 Goodrich. 3 Ibid. 
4Dr. Draper’s Civil War. 5 Goodrich. 
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wealth; they were not broken-down gentlemen of aristocratic « 
tastes and connections, seeking to escape poverty and mortifica- 
tion in England; they were not dissolute young men, whom - 
their friends exiled to avoid disgrace and shame; they were not 
paupers who fled their country to escape famine and disease, and 
who were willing to submit to a base dependence.’ No, they 
were none of these things; they were not like the settlers of 
Virginia, the off-sgouring and the scum of the world ; ‘but they 
were religious, intelligent, independent men of the middle walks 
of life, who sought freedom to worship God, and scope for the 
full development of their energies. They were a class of reli- 
gious enthusiasts, in whose eyes the present was nothing in com- 
parison with the future, the material with the spiritual, or the 
ordinary pleasures of life with the duties enjoined upon the fol- 
lowers of an invisible King.’*® If, indeed, we may believe the 
preface to the Magnalia, the Puritans fled to a howling wilder- 
ness across the Atlantic, ‘merely on the account of pure and un- 
defiled religion.’’ All other peoples and colonies have been 
governed by mixed motives. But the Puritans were ‘the salt. of 
the earth’; the ‘seed of righteousness’;. and ‘no less than thir- 
teen nations,’ we are assured, ‘ were sifted,’ under the eye of God 
himself, in order to procure this goodly seed for the holy plant- 
ing of the colonies of New England. 

Now if the Puritans and their descendants had been content 
with merely praising their own goodness, or lauding their own 
piety to the skies, we should have permitted their books to pass 
unnoticed. But,:like the Pharisee in the-parable, they seldom 
fail to point the finger of a self-righteous scorn and contempt at 
the poor publicans and sinners of the South. A freedom from 
detraction and calumny seems to have formed no part of the 
meekness and humility of their holy religion. Hence, if we 
venture to look into the real facts of their history, and sift the 
lofty pretensions of their piety, we trust it will not be deemed 
an*unpardonable offence. Nay, if we boldly prick a few pin- 
holes in these inflated bladders of spiritual pride, we shall mere- 
ly aim to let them down to their true dimensions, and show them 
as they are in themselves, or in the real history of the world. 


6Lord, p. 61. 7Vol. 1, p. 7. 
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The Puritans, or the Pilgrim Fathers, are lauded by their 
histories, as the great pioneers of freedom; especially of reli- 
gious freedom. Liberty, we are told, founded the colony of 
Massachusetts, and license that of Virginia. The world has, 
indeed, been flooded with rhetoric respecting the sublimesdevo- 
tion of the Pilgrim Fathers to the civil and religious liberty of 
mankind. Mr. Sumner, in the opening of one of his pictorial 
speeches, descries, in the year 1620, two vessels at sea; the one 
is the Mayflower, laden with the world-famous pioneers of lib- 
erty, and turning its prow toward Plymouth Rock ; the other is 
a Dutch slaver, crowded with the dusky sons and daughters of 
Africa, and wending its melancholy way to the James, in order 
to plant slavery in the Old Dominion. The effect is, no doubt, 
very fine. But the fact, that ‘the pioneers of freedom’ soon 
knocked the Dutch out of the water, and took possession of the 
slave-trade, is not alluded to by the orator. Nor is the other 
fact, that, in the Convention of 1787, the descendants Of those 
pioneers, or the representatives o New England, were among 
the foremost in pleading for the indefinite continuance of the 
slave-trade. They clung to that trade, indeed, and pleaded for its 
continuance, after it had been vehemently condemned by other 
portions of the Union. 

The truth is, that the love of liberty had nothing whatever to 
do with the first settlement of New England. That noble motive 
is, in the School Histories before us, as well as ina hundred other 
lying volumes, imputed to the Pilgrim Fathers of the May- 
flower. But this is a fiction of comparatively recent origin. 
Those Pilgrims themselves did not claim to be actuated by any 
such motive; and if they had done so, they would have con- 
tradicted facts well known to themselves. For they came to 
this country, not from England, but from Holland, in which 
they enjoyed the most perfect freedom, both civil and religious, 
Nathaniel Morton, who relates the story of their hegira exactly 
as he had it from themselves, says not one word about their flight 
from persecution. On the contrary, he expressly asserts, that 
‘they did quietly and sweetly enjoy their church liberties under 
the States, while in Holland. Why then, did they quit that 


8 New England’s Memorial, p. 15. 
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asylum of religious freedom, in which they ‘so quietly and so 
sweetly enjoyed their church liberties’? It was certainly not, 
according to the modern universal lie, to escape, by flight into 
the wilderness, from religious persecution. Why was it then? 

The first great misery which, according to the Puritans them- 
selves, induced their removal from Holland to America, consists 
of two items: (1) ‘because they were of a different language 
from the Dutch where they lived’; and (2) because the Dutch 
‘were so settled in their way that in ten years’ time, whilst their 
church sojourned amongst them, they could not bring them 
to reform the neglect of observation of the Lord’s day as a Sab- 
bath, or any other thing amiss among them.° 

It must have been disagreeable, indeed, to live among a people 
whose language they could not speak. But this was no reason 
why they should have removed to America. Or, if it was, it 
was just as good a reason why they should have immediately 
returned from America to Holland; for they understood the 
language of the Indians as little as they did that of the Dutch. 
But to live in the midst of ‘a wicked and perverse generation’, 
without being able to preach, or to scold, or to anathematize, in 
the vernacular, must have been a sore trial to those iron-clad 
sectaries. This was, indeed, the sting of their misery. They 
had to hold their tongues, if not to mind their own business, and 
let the Dutch have their own ‘settled way’. Intolerable hard- 
ship! Better to live among bears, and wolves, and savage 
Pequots, and brave the bleak wilderness and winters of the 
frozen North. : 

It is evident, that the Puritans Were grieved because the Dutch 
had freedom to keep the Sabbath in their own way, as well as 
themselves. Why, in that country, the stern Puritan was actu- 
ally compelled to see women kiss their babies on the Lord’s day 
with impunity! How great the relief, then, how sweet the con- 
tentment, when, in their new home, they could make their own 
laws, and, punish a mother for the sin of kissing her baby on 
Sunday ?° But whether their indignation was aroused by the 
sin, or by the pleasure, of kissing babies on Sunday, it would, 
perhaps, be difficult to determine. Macaulay, in his history of 


9New England’s Memorial, p. 15. 
10 This law is noticed by De Tocqueville, in his Democracy in America. 
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England, says the Puritans hated bear-baiting, ‘not because it 

.gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spec- 
tators’! It is certain that, in the case just mentioned, they did 
make as innocent a pleasure as‘ever warmed the heart of woman, 
an object of Puritan justice. It is equally certain, also, that 
most of their descendents hated the slavery of the South, not so 
much because it injured the slave, as because it gave ease, and 
satisfaction, and leisure to the master. 

By this sect, says Macaulay, ‘ Morals and manners were sub- 
jected to a code resembling that of the synagogue when the 
synagogue was in its worst state. The dress, the deportment, the 
language, the studies, the amusements of the rigid sect were 
regulated on principles resembling those of the Pharisees, who, 
proud of their-washed hands and broad phylacteries, taunted the 
Redeemer as a Sabbath-breaker and a winebibber. It was a sin 
to hang garlands on a May-pole, to drink a friend’s health, to 
fly a hawk, to hunt astag, to play at chess, to wear love-locks, to 
put starch into a ruff, to touch the virginals, to read the Fairy 
Queen. Rulessuch as these —rules which would have appeared 
insupportable to the free and joyous spirit of Luther, and con- 
temptible to the serene and philosophical intellect of Zwingle, 
threw over all life a more than monastic gloom. The learning 
and eloquence by which the great Reformers had been eminent- 
ly distinguished, and to which they had been, in no small meas- 
ure, indebted for their success, were regarded by the new school 
of Protestants with suspicion, if not with ayersion. Some pre- 
cisians had scruples about teaching the Latin grammar, because 
the names of Mars, Bacchus, and Apollo occurred in it. The 
fine arts were all but proscribed. The solemn peal of the organ 
was superstitious. The light music of Ben Jonson’s masques 
was dissolute. Half the fine paintings in England were idola- 
trous, and the other half indecent. The extreme Puritan was 
at once known from other men by his gait, his garb, his lank 
hair, the sour solemnity of his face, the upturned white of his 
eyes, the nasal twang with which he spoke, and, above all, by 
his peculiar dialect.’” 

The Puritans left Holland, not to escape persecution, but, as 

11 History of England, Vol. I. p. 76. 
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the event has shown, to enjoy the sweet privilege of persecuting. 
They were uncomfortable in England, because they were perse- 
cuted ; and uncomfortable in Holland, because they could not 
persecute. It was only in New England, where, free from per- 
secution themselves, they could scourge, brand, banish, imprison, 
or put to death, Quakers, and Baptists, and Episcopalians, or 
Catholics, that they were quite easy and comfortable in the 
glorious exercise of their ‘religious freedom.’ They were at 
peace with themselves only when they were thus at war with 
their neighbors ; a peace which surely ‘ passeth all understanding’. 

The grim persecutions of the Pilgrims are denied by none of 
the Histories before us. Some apologize for these persecutions ; 
some handle them lightly ; and some pass over them in almost 
total silence ; but none can deny their existence. None, how- 
ever, deals out to them any thing like a fair measure of historic 

justice. But in view of these persecutions, it is admitted that, 
after all, they ‘only desired liberty for themselves’. Even Dr. 
Draper, the great philosophic historian of The American Civil 
War, first claims for the Puritans that they were ‘advocates of 
liberty and men of progress’ (p. 155), and then admits (p. 156), 
that ‘the freedom of thought they secured for themselves they 
were unwilling to concede to others’. Nay, that the freedom 
they secured for themselves was no sooner backed by power, 
than it was used to persecute all who dissented from their syn- 
tagma. (p. 156.) 

Now what tyrant was ever so cruel, or so diabolical, that he 
did not desire freedom for himself? Did not a Tiberius and a 
Caligula, indeed, desire freedom for themselves as ardently as 
ever a Locke ora Williams desired it for their fellow men? 
Away, then, with such a narrow, selfish, and contemptible love 
of liberty! Away with such a miserable show and sham of the 
fair form of freedom ! 


‘For he who values Liberty, confines, 

His zeal for her predominance within 

No narruw bounds; her cause engages him 
Wherever pleaded. ’Tis the cause of man.’ 


*Tis not the cause of Puritan, nor of Pilgrim, nor of Pequod ; 
‘tis the cause of man’. Fie, then, on all your hollow, hypocrit- 
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ical, Puritanical lovers of Liberty, who desire the glorious boon 
for themselves only! The Arch-Fiend desires freedom for him- 
self and his hellish crew. 

Tyrants are not insensible to pain. They love chains, and 
dungeons, and fagots, and fire, as little as other men. Persecu- 
tors, too, sometimes have a lively idea of the horrors of persecu- 
tion ; that is, of the persecution applied to themselves. Read, 
for example, the following words from that great prince of the 
New England Puritans, Cotton Mather: ‘ How will you, [%. e. 
English persecutors of the Puritans,] lift up your faces at that 
day before your Master and your Judge, when he shall demand 
of you, what is become of those his lambs which you drove into the 
wilderness by needless impositions ?’ 

‘It becomes not’, says he, ‘an historian, and less becomes a 
Christian, to be passionate.’ Hence he proposes, ‘ without all 
intemperate expressions of anger against our drivers’, to relate 
‘the story of the folks thus driven into the wilderness. But, 
however passionless himself, ‘poetry’, says he, ‘may dare to do 
something at the description of that which drove those drivers,’ 
Let us see, then, the ‘ poetry” which this passionless ‘ historian’ 
selects to describe the demon of Persecution. It is taken ‘ from 
the most famous epic poem of Dr. Blackmore’, and is in the fol- 
lowing words : 


‘A Fury crawled from out her cell, 

The bloodiest minister of death and hell, 

A monstrous shape, a foul and hideous sight, 
Which did all hell with her dire looks affright. 
Huge full-gorged snakes on her lean shoulders hung, 
And Death’s dark courts with their loud hissing rung. 
Her teeth and claws were iron, and her breath, 

like subterranean damps, gave instant death. 
Flames worse than hell’s, shot from her bloody eyes, 
And fire! and sword! eternally she cries. 

No certain shape, no feature regular, 

No limbs distinct in the odious fiend appear. 

Her squalid, bloated belly did arise, 

Swollen with black gore to a prodigious size; 
Distended vastly by a mighty flood 

Of slaughtered Saints’ and constant martyrs’ blood. 
A monster so deformed, so fierce as this, 

Itself a hell, ne’er saw the dark abyss ! 

Horror, till now the ugliest shape esteemed, 

So much out-done, an harmless figure seemed. 
Envy, and Hate, and Malice blushed to see 
Themselves eclipsed by such deformity, 

Her feverish heat drinks down a sea of blood, 
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Not of the impious, but the just and good ; 
’Gainst whom she burns with unextinguished rage, 
Nor can the exhausted world her wrath assuage.’ 


In Blackmore’s best style! and, surely, an image more black 
could not well be painted. How admirably, too, the description 
is used. It becomes not ‘an historian’, and ‘much less. a Chris- 
tian, to be passionate’. Observe then, gentle reader, it is ‘ Poe- 
try’, and not the Puritan, who disgorges this brawling flood of 
venom. The object of all this scorn, and contempt, and hate, 
and horror, and rage, is ‘ Persecution’. But then it is only the 
persecution of ‘the Saints’ by cruel churchmen. The persecu- 
tion of Churchmen, or Catholics, or Quakers, or Baptists, by 
‘the Saints’, is quite another thing. That is ‘the bloodiest min- 
ister of. Death and Hell’; this is the bright messenger of Life 
and Heaven. Such and so great is the difference between perse- 
cution, when it is practised by ‘the Saints’, and when it is prac- 
tised on ‘the Saints’. The reason is plain. Heretics and sinners 
have no right to persecute ‘the Saints’. But what are ‘the 
Saints’ here for, in this world of woe and sin and death, if it be 
not to persecute heretics and sinners? In this very book, the 
Magnalia Christi Americana of Cotton Mather, or the Ee- 
clesiastical History of New England, in which all this rabid 
rage and hate is poured out against the demon of persecution, it is 
made the duty of ‘the Saints’ to persecute. Thus, in the formal 
creed of the Puritans,” as laid down in the Magnalia, it is said: 
‘Idolatry, blasphemy, heresies, venting corrupt and pernicious 
opinions that destroy the foundation, open contempt of the Word 
preached, profanation of the Lord’s day, . . . and the like, are 
to be restrained and punished by civil authority.’ That is, when 
the civil authority happens to be in the hands of ‘the Saints’ ; 
but otherwise—far otherwise—when it lappens to be wielded 
by English Churchmen, or Roman Catholics, or any other de- 
nomination of Christians. Woe, then, to the poor woman, who, 
in that all-righteous paradise of Puritans, ventures to profane 
the Lord’s day by kissing the infant at her breast! And woe— 
woe! to all Quakers, and Baptists, and Churchmen, who may 
dare to differ in opinion from these glorious friends of religious 
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freedom! Yet, in spite of all this, we are gravely told, by the 
great historian of The American Civil War, that ‘The Puri- 
tain asserted the right of men to interpret for themselves the word 
of God.’ (p. 153). False! He asserted this right, not for the 
great genus man, but only for the little, narrow, contracted, self- 
ish, and self-righteous species — Puritan. 

The Histories before us have, as we have already seen, ignored 
the first great crisis in the existence of the American Union, 
namely, the struggle between the North and the South relative 
to the navigation of the Mississippi. Let us inquire, then, how 
they deal with the second great crisis in its history, or ‘ the for- 
mation and adoption of the constitution’. Here we encounter, 
as usual, a strange mixture of truth and error, of fact and fiction, 
resulting from a gross ignorance of the records of the country. 
The very popular History, for example, by S. G. Goodrich, 
author of Peter Parley’s Tales, says of the great event in ques- 
tion: ‘It was a long time before all the members of the con- 
vention were agreed to have the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives be in proportion to the whole number of free citizens 
in the State and three-fifths of the others. And as to the Senate, 
there was still greater difficulty. The small States wished to be 
on an equal footing with the large ones; to which the latter were, 
of course, strongly opposed.’ (p. 286.) Now in this passage, as 
well as in that which follows, it is announced, that the equality 
of the States in the Senate became a part of the Constitution only 
after a violent contest for power between the large and the small 
States. This fact is, indeed, too notorious for any one to remain ° 
ignorant of, except the great historian of The American Civil 
War, Dr. John William Draper, M. D., LL. D. If the learned 
doctor had only read this little primer of American history, by 
Peter Parley, he might have escaped the amazing blunder, that 
the clause in question was enacted ‘ without serious opposition 
from any quarter’; an assertion which, as we have seen in our 
first article, he puts forth with all the confidence of an accredited 
oracle in such matters. 

But if our old friend, Peter Parley, escapes this one blunder 
in regard to the organization of Congress, he falls into three 
others. In the first place, he says ‘it was a long time before all 
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the members of the convention’ agreed respecting the organiza- 
tion of the House of Representatives. The truth is, that ‘all 
the members of the convention’ did not agree at all, respecting 
that organization. If, instead of dealing in loose assertions, we 
only look into the sien’, we shall find that many members re- 
tained their hostility to the last, and never agreed to that consti- 
tution of the House of Representatives. It was, indeed, opposed 
on the final vote by ‘Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Delaware’; and Maryland was divided.” 

In the second place, ‘the whole number of free citizens in the 
State and three-fifths of the others,’ was not adopted as the rule 
of representation in the first branch of Congress. On the con- 
trary, the whole population, including women, children, paupers, 
free negroes, and idiots, as well as free citizens or voters, formed 
the rule or basis of representation. ‘This most important fact is, 
however, usually overlooked by those who inveigh against the 
great and undue advantage which the three-fifths clause gave to 
the South. 

In the third place, our venerable historian informs us, that 
‘Dr. Franklin, from the State of Pennsylvania, then over eighty 
years of age, ina speech which abounded in good sense, and was 
not wanting in eloquence, proposed daily morning prayer. This 
hint being well received, prayer was henceforth offered, every 
day, before proceeding to business. From this time, there was 
more and more of harmony in their deliberations, till at lengtha 
constitution was matured and signed by the members,’ etc. Now 
this is one of Peter Parley’s pretty stories. It is, too, as pious 
as it is pretty. The only possible objection to it is, that it is not 
true. If, instead of dealing in such stories for children, our ven- 
erable friend had only consulted the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion, he would have discovered that Dr. Franklin’s motion for 
morning prayers was not adopted by that Assembly of legisla- 
tors.“ Or, if he had consulted the works of Dr. Franklin, 
(Spark’s edition) vol. 5, p. 153, he would have learned from Dr. 
Franklin himself, that ‘the Convention, nee three or four 
members, thought prayer-unnecessary.’ 

It is, indeed, a remarkable fact, that Dr. Franklin, who has 
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always been suspected of infidelity, was the first and only mem- 
ber of the Convention of 1787 who moved to open its meetings 
with prayer; and also, that his motion found no favor in the 
eyes of that very devout Assembly. He had lived long enough, 
said Dr. Franklin, to see that God governs in the affairs of men; 
and he warned the Convention that if a sparrow could not fall, 
much less could an empire rise, without the permission of the 
Almighty Ruler of the world. Nay, he even predicted that if 
they should proceed, in the great labor before them, without in- 
voking the aid of Heaven, they would succeed ‘no better than 
the builders of Babel.’ Of course, then, Mr. Goodrich, and all 
the other very pious authors of our lying School Histories, who 
have ascribed their imaginary success to their imaginary prayers, 
will have to conclude that, after all, these godless architects of. 
‘the glorious Union’ only builded another tower of Babel, whose 
disastrous fall has brought such wide-spread ruin and misery on 
the land. 

Every one has heard of the Missouri Question, which, for sev- 
eral years, so violently agitated the country, and threatened a 
dissolution of the Union. Why, then, has not one of the His- 
tories before us told the truth respecting that memorable and 
most instructive event ? The truth relating to that great strug- 
gle is not hard to find. It is indeed perfectly accessible. There 
it lies, as clear as the light of day, in the open annals of Con- 
gress, as well as in the other records of the country. Why, then, 
is it ignored? | Why are fictions, and falsehoods, and calumnies 
made to usurp its place ? 

The fact, for example, that the Missouri Compromise of 1820 
was introduced into Congress by a Northern member, is noticed 
by none of the Histories before us. It is, on the contrary, as- 
serted by several of them, that it was introduced, and its passage 
secured, by Henry Clay of Kentucky. Thus, says Quackenbos, 
(p. 394,) ‘A bill, known as the Missouri Compromise, was at length 
introduced by Mr. Clay, to the effect that slavery should be al- 
lowed in Missouri,’ etc., etc. Now this statement, like many 
others in the same volume, shows that Mr. Quackenbos (how 
suggestive the name!) could deliberately perpetrate a School 
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beyond the lying traditions of the North. If he had only con- 
sulted the annals of Congress,—the only legitimate source of in- 
formation,— he would have discovered that the measure in ques- 
tion was introduced by a Northern, and not by a Southern, mem- 
ber of Congress; that is, by Mr. Thomas of Illinois, and not by 
Mr. Clay of Kentucky. Nay, if he had but looked into the his- 
tory of that great Compromise, he would have found Mr. Clay 
himself declaring, in the Senate of the United States, that it did 
not originate with him. In truth, it originated with Mr. Thomas 
in the Senate, while Mr. Clay was in the House éf Representa- 
tives. Nor is this all. For, as the annals of Congress show, 
Mr. Clay was the Speaker of the House in 1820, and took no 
part whatever in the great debate respecting the celebrated Com- 
promise of thaf year. Nor, if we may believe himself, did he 
even express an opinion on the subject! Shall that Compro- 
mise, then, be ‘forever imputed to Mr. Clay? Shall his own ex- 
press and solemn uisclaimer go for nothing? Nay, shall the an- 
nals of Congress go for nothing, and the lying traditions of the 
North alone reign supreme? Mr. Clay could not imagine, he 
could only wonder, why, in spite of all the records of the coun- 
try, the Missouri Compromise of 1820 should have been so per- 
sistently imputed to him. It is certain, that the North has used 
the lie in question to enhance the guilt of the South, by imput- 
ing to her great representative, in 1820, the very measure which, 
in 1854, she helped to repudiate and repeal. And it is for this 
malignant purpose, that the Missouri Compromise of 1820 is 
still imputed to Mr. Clay of Kentucky, in open defiance, if not 
in proud contempt, of the annals of Congress. 

Nor is this all. For it is boldly asserted, that the Compro- 
mise of 1820 was, for ‘more than thirty years,’ kept ‘in good 
faith by the whole country, till, in 1854, it was sacrilegiously 
repudiated and repealed by the South. Nay, we are told, that 
this Compromise was, in the first place, forced by the South on 
the North, and then, after she had reaped the benefits of its ob- 
servance for more than thirty years, she meanly and basely re- 
pudiated its binding force, and voted for its 1epeal. 

Now each and every one of these accusations is false. Noth- 
ing could, indeed, be more directly or flatly contradicted by the 
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annals of Congress. If we may judge from these annals, then the 
North never intended that the Compromise of 1820 should be ob- 
served, or held sacred. For, at the very next session of Congress, 
or in 1821, she declared that she did not mean to be bound by it; 
and she suited the action to the word. That is, she repudiated the 
Compromise of 1820, by the sweeping majority of 65 votes! 
Yet, in 1854, she revered that Compromise as ‘a sacred com- 
pact,’ as even ‘more sacred than the Constitution itself.’ Now, 
how could this have happened? How could the North regard 
one and the same Compromise as infamous in 1821, and as ‘more 
sacred than the Constitution in 1854’? The answer iseasy. The 
Compromise of 1820, like most other compacts made by the 
North, was sacred in her eyes whenever she had anything to gain 
by it, and infamous whenever she had to fulfil its obligations. 
Sacred whenever it favored, and infamous whenever it opposed, 
her interests, her power, or her passions. 

This, of course, does not appear in any of the Histories before 
us. Even when these Histories, as they are called, give us facts, 
they do not present them in their historical relations to each 
other, or show us the orderly sequence and development of events. 
This great defect, which is so obvious in every portion of these 
books, is strikingly exemplified in their manifold loose jumbles of 
fact and falsehood in regard to the Missouri Question. From the 
History at the head of our list, for example, it appears that ‘in 
1820, Maine became the twenty-third pillar of the American 
Union,’ and that ‘toward the end’ of the same year, ‘when Con- 
gress had come together, the question was bronght before them 
whether Missouri should be admitted into the Union.’ Now, ac- 
cording to this statement, Maine was actually admitted into the 
Union before Missouri ever applied for admission therein. Not 
one word is said in this History, nor in any other of the ten in our 
list, respecting the ‘relation which the admission of these two 
States sustained to each- other. Yet, without a knowledge of 
this relation, it will be impossible to comprehend the essential 
terms of the great Compromise of 1820, or the motives by which 
the parties to the fearful struggle were animated. The truth is, 
that Maine herself came into the Union under and by virtue of 
the Missouri Compromise of 1820, and without that Compromise 
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she would not have been admitted at all ; a most important fact 
which not one of our School Histories has condescended to 
notice. 

Missouri applied for admission in 1819; but her application 
was held in abeyance. Maine applied in 1820. The House of 
Representatives, in which the North had a large majority of 
votes, immediately granted her petition. But when her appli- 
cation came before the Senate, that body resolved that she should 
not be admitted into the Union, unless her friends in the House 
would, at the same time, agree to the admission of Missouri. 
Neither party would recede. Thus began the great conflict, the 
tremendous struggle, between the North and the South for 
power, which resulted in the Compromise of 1820. 

Now, according to any one of the Histories before us, that 
Compromise put an end to the Missouri Question, or settled the 
contest between the sections. This only shows, however, that 
their authors had never read the history of that ever-memorable 
contest. For, in fact, the great conflict did not reach its height, 
nor shake the Union with its utmost fury, till the year 1821, when 
the North repudiated the Compromise of 1820 as ‘an infamous 
compact’. The truth of this matter, which is so completely ig- 
nored by every one of our School Histories, should, indeed, be 
known to every man, woman, and child in America. We shall, 
then, explain. 

By the Compromise of 1820, it was agreed by the South 
that Maine should be admitted into the Union, and that the limit of 
36° 30’ should constitute the Northern limit of slavery. It was, 
on the other hand, agreed by the majority of Congress, that 
Missouri, as soon as she could form a Constitution for that pur- 
pose, should be admitted into the Union without any restriction 
as to slavery. Thus the bargain was struck, the Compromise 
was formed, and peace once more seemed to bless a happy coun- 
try. But how short lived the peace! ‘How delusive the hope! 
At the very next session of Congress, the storm broke loose 
again, and raged with redoubled fury. 

Maine was immediately admitted into the Union; and the line 
of 36° 30’ was established, by large majorities in both branches 
of Congress, as the Northern limit of slavery. Thus, every- 
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thing promised by the South was immediately, fairly, and fully, 
carried into execution. It only remained for the North, then, to 
perform her part of the compact, by admitting Missouri into the 
Union with slavery. But did the North do this? When Mis- 
souri, having formed her Constitution, appeared before the Con- 
gress of 1821, and knocked for admission into the Union, did 
the North bid her enter? Did the North then regard the Com- 
promise of 1820 as ‘a sacred compact’? The truth is, the incon- 
testible fact is, the eternal and imperishable record is, that the 
North did, then and there, and in profound contempt of the 
Compromise of 1820, refuse to admit Missouri into the Union 
with slavery—the very thing, and the only thing, she had _bar- 
gained for in 1820! Ay, on the distinct and naked question, 
whether Missouri should be admitted into the Union with 
slavery, the North answered in the negative, by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of sixty-five votes! Maine got into the Union 
under the Compromise of 1820; Missouri never did. If she 
got into the Union ‘in 1821, this was not because the North paid 
any regard to ‘the sacred.compact’ of 1820. It was, on the 
contrary, only because a few Northern democrats, either to save 
the Union from destruction, or their own party from being over- 
whelmed by the faction of the North, joined the South, and 
voted for the admission of Missouri. The North did not change 
her ground. She did not vote for the admission of Missouri. 
On the contrary, she consigned to oblivion the few members of 
Congress, who, in spite of-her angry denunciations, had the 
courage to vote for the execution of the Compromise of 1820, by 
the admission of Missouri with slavery. She even declared, in 
1821, that she had never intended to observe the Compromise 
of 1820; and, though she did not exactly wish to see it repealed 
by the very Congress which had enacted it, she meant to leave 
the very next Congress free to repudiate and repeal that ‘ odious 
compact.’ That is to say, odious in so far as it imposed an obli- 
gation or restraint on her; but sacred, absolutely sacred, in re- 
gard to all its stipulations in her favor. 

If, said the South, you will not keep the Compromise of 1820 
in good faith ; then let it be repealed. Let the line of 36° 30’ 
be set aside, and let Maine go out of the Union; so as to leave 
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the parties where they were previous to the Compromise of 1820. 
But the North treated the proposition with scorn and contempt. 
Thus, while she clutched all she had gained by the Compromise 
of 1820 with the grasp of a miser, she repudiated its claims with 
the faithless freedom of a highwayman. 

The North, intended, as she declared in 1821, to leave the 
very next Congress free to repeal the Compromise of 1820. Yet 
when, in 1854, Congress exercised its freedom to repeal that Com- 
promise, such a storm was raised in the North as the New World 
had never before witnessed. Then, all on a sudden, the ‘ in- 
famous compact’ of 1820 became ‘sacred’ in her eyes —even 
‘more sacred than the Constitution itself’ Now, why was this 
sudden change, this wonderful revolution, in regard to the Com- 
promise of 1820? The reason is plain. In 1821, the North 
was called on to fulfil its obligations under the Compromise of 
1820; and in 1854, its repeal might, possibly, make a slave- 
holding State of Kansas, and thereby add two votes to the 
power of the South in the Senate of the United States. Thus, 
the great Compromise of 1820 became, in the eyes of the North, 
odious and infamous, when its claims were urged home upon 
her conscience, and sacred, absolutely and unutterably sacred, 
when it might be made to favor her own interests, or power, or 
passions. 

Its repeal was, as every one knows, the rise of the Black Re- 
publican faction. The whole North sent forth execrations, loud 
and deep, against the infamous bad faith of the South, for aiding 
in the repeal of that most ‘sacred compact.’ The whole country 
had, it was said, observed that ‘sacred compact’ in good faith 
for more than thirty years’, when the South, in order to secure a 
sectional advantage, meanly and basely helped to repeal it. This 
malignant falsehood was, at first, as if by-one grand concerted 
movement, simultaneously sent forth by a lying army of clam- 
orous politicians. The furor was caught by the politica] par- 
sons, who, as if possessed by rabid and raging demons of detrac- 
tion, madly rushed into the arena of strife, hurling the calumnies 
aud lies of the politicians on all sides around them. The South 
was already doomed. It seemed, indeed, as if the Father of 
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Lies liad already ‘cried havoc! and let slip the [barking] dogs of 
war’. Preachers, and politicians, and pretenders to piety —all 
vied with each other in the vile work of maligning and defam- 
ing the South. The repudiation of ‘the sacred compact’ of 
1820, the sin of the North in 1821, was vociferously laid at her 
door by the whole infuriated mob of Black Republicans ; who, 
for that unpardonable offense, doomed her to destruction. 

The North is, however, as fair in the Histories before us, as 
she is foul in the records of the country. ‘The Missouri Com- 
promise’, says Mr. Goodrich, (p. 369,) ‘continued to be regarded 
by Congress, until the year 1854, when it was repealed’, ete. 
Not one word about its repudiation by the North in 1821! 
‘This Compromise’, says Mr. Quackenbos, (p. 394,) ‘ was gener- 
ally acceptable ; it was passed by Congress, and remained in force 
till 1856’. The North, which, as soon as it had secured all it 
could possibly gain by the ‘sacred compact’ of 1820, denounced 
it as infamous, and repudiated its obligations, is immaculate in 
the History of Mr. Quackenbos, as well as in others. It is thus 
that the lies of a partizan press,.and of a Puritanical pulpit, have 
found their way into our School Histories; whose authors seem 
to shun the records of the country —the only reliable sources of 
pure and unadulterated truth —as persons afflicted with hydro- 
phobia shun water. 

Weare sick of such Histories. We cannot follow their in- 
numerable lies, great and small, respecting the other great crises 
of the American Union. In conclusion, however, we shall briefly 
glance at the events of the late war,as they are set forth in these 
crude complications of malice and mendacity. 

Dr. Worcester, in his account of the late war, has the grace to 
admit that the Federal forces were routed at the first battle of 
Manassas. ‘One would suppose, indeed, that such an event was too 
notorious for the possibility of a denial. But all things seem pos- 
sible to a School History of the United States. It is certain 
that it is possible for Dr. Worcester to deny that the Federal 
troops were repulsed by Stonewall Jackson at Cedar Mountain. 
‘The rebels’, says he, reached the Rapidan River, and Generals 
Jackson and Ewell with the advance were checked by General 
Banks at Cedar Mountain ; but the coming up of the main army 
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compelled Gen. Pope to retreat toward Washington’, etc. Now, 
for all that appears in the history of Dr. Worcester, the disas- 
trous and disgraceful defeat and rout of the blustering braggart 
General Pope, may have been a masterly retreat ; and if he was 
superseded by General McClellan, this may have been an act of 
gross injustice. Nay, if we may believe Dr. Worcester, ‘the 
rebels’ acquired not one particle of glory in the ‘ Seven Days’ 
Battles’ ; for all he says is, that ‘on the evening of July 1, the 
rebels, worn out in the conflict, retired to Richmond, and the 
Federal troops, equally exhausted, took position at Harrison’s 
Landing, under cover of the gunboats, having lost 15,000 men in 
killed, wounded, and missing.’ Not one word about the disparity 
of numbers, nor about the victories achieved by ‘the rebels.’!| In 
regard to ‘ the great battle of Antietam’, he says, ‘ Lee was defeat- 
ed, but was allowed to retreat into Virginia, having lost 30,000 
men in this campaign’. Lee was defeated, though, as every one 
knows, he retained his position on the field of battle against a 
force of three or four to one; and if he was not destroyed, this 
was because he was generously ‘ allowed to retreat into Virginia.’ ! 
Nor has Dr. Worcester said one word respecting the tremendous 
slaughter of the Federal troops at ‘the terrible battles of the Wil- 
derness and Spottsylvania Court House’ ; the slaughter which Lee, 
with a comparatively small force in numbers, inflicted on the inva- 
ders of his native land. He merely tells us that those battles ‘ re- 
sulted in the continued retreat of Lee, who, followed by Grant, 
with constant flanking, fell back on the defences of Richmond.’ 
Such are a few specimens of Dr. Worcester’s fairness and candor. 
Some of the most wonderful achievements, indeed, in the history 
of battles, are either converted into failures, or divested of all 
their glory, in the pages of Dr. Worcester. Nay, victories of 
the Confederate arms, which sent a thrill of admiration through 
the civilized world, find no response in the history of Dr. Wor- 
cester, even when they are not treated as defeats. 

But the worst passage in the history before us remains to be 
noticed. Itis as follows: ‘The previous pages contain only an 
outline of the most important events of the war. The entire 
frontier of the Confederacy was the constant theatre of lesser 
conflicts, of incursions from either side, and of a cruel guerilla 
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warfare. Great difficulties attended the exchange of prisoners, 
of whom 130,000 or more were held by each side for various pe- 
riods. Confederate prisoners at the North were comfortably housed 
and fed ; but the inhuman treatment and horrible suffering of Fed- 
eral soldiers in Southern prisons, form one of the most shocking 
chapters in the history of the Rebellion.’ 

Amid all the gross misrepresentations of fact, which, during 
the war, a partizan and unscrupulous press poured forth to deceive 
the people, none were more grievous, or more atrocious, than 
those which related to the treatment of ‘Federal soldiers in 
Southern prisons’, This horrible perversion of truth answered 
its purpose. It roused the indignation of the people of the 
North, and caused multitudes to flock into its grand army of in- 
vasion, who could not have been moved by a simple narration of 
real events. But that calumnies, invented for such a purpose, 
should be so coolly, so deliberately, and so unblushingly, retailed 
in a history of the war, and that, too, by a doctor of laws, is more 
than we could have believed possible, if we did, not know it to 
be a fact. 

The truth is, that the Federal authorities determined to reduce 
the South by famine; and, in the execution of this fell purpose, 
whole regions were laid waste. Barns were burned ; provisions 
were destroyed ; growing crops were annihilated ; and the very 
implements of husbandry were consigned to the flames. Gaunt 
famine began to stare the suffering South in the face. The work: 
of death began to tell on her women and children. Yet, in spite 
of all this, the whole North was made to resound with howls of 
indignation, loud and deep, because her prisoners of war were not 
sufficiently well fed. At the very time, indeed, when this com- 
plaint was loudest against ‘the inhuman treatment’ of Federal 
soldiers in the Libby prison at Richmond, they were, as we 
know of our own personal knowledge, better fed than our fami- 
lies. But this fact did not suit the dire purpose of the war-fac- 
tion of the North. On the contrary, it answered that purpose 
far better to add the intolerable plague of lies to those of war, 
pestilence, and famine. 

Nor is this all. For, when the Federal authorities had it in 
their power to release their soldiers from all their supposed suf- 
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ferings, by a fair and honest compliance with the cartel for the 
exchange of prisoners, they refused to do so. The reasons for 
this cold and heartless policy are well known. If there could 
have been any reasonable doubt on the subject, it would have 
been dispelled by the publication of the orders, which General 
Butler received in regard to the exchange of prisoners. If we 
may judge from their own statements, the Federal authorities 
deemed it better to let their own soldiers starve in Southern 
prisons, than to give a small advantage to the South by a fair 
and honest exchange of prisoners, according to the terms of the 
cartel agreed upon by the parties engaged in war. 

The worst part of the story still remains to be told. For, 
finding it impossible to effect an exchange of prisoners, and being 
unable to feed them as they wished to do, the Confederate au- 
thorities offered to release, without an exchange, the prisoners 
confined at Andersonville, if the Federal Government, would 
only provide the means for their removal. But this offer was 
declined. The prisoners were not removed, though no exchange 
for them was demanded ; and yet the cry respecting their ‘ inhu- 
man treatment and horrible sufferings’ did not abate. If, in- 
deed, they had removed the prisoners from Andersonville, that 
cry must have ceased, and a great loss of political capital and 
power must have ensued. 

The Confederate authorities, in order to obtain relief for the 
Andersonville prisoners, permitted a number of them to proceed 
to Washington to plead for their own removal from prison. But 
the Federal authorities refusing to hear them, or to give them 
an audience, cruelly doomed their fellow-prisoners to their 
‘horrible sufferings’. The truth is, that the cry about ‘the 
inhuman treatment and horrible sufferings’ of the Ander- 
sonville prisoners was so valuable an aid to the war faction of 
the North, that they did- not wish to remove them. Now, in 
full view of all the circumstances of this nefarious transaction, 
we ask, in the words of Dr. Worcester, if it does not ‘form one of 
the most shocking chapters in the history’ of human perfidy 
and meanness? If any thing could possibly surpass it, it is that 
such base calumnies, after having answered the purpose for which 
they were invented, should be served up as history. 
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Yet, after all, there is one thing more intolerable, more out- 
rageous, than even the existence of such histories, or their base 
calumnies against the South ; and that is, the use of such books 
in schools professing to be Southern. We have known the his- 
tory of Dr. Worcester itself, with its atrocious account of ’ he late 
war, to be placed in the hands of his pupils by the principal of 
a school containing more than one hundred Southern young 
ladies! Now, why was this? Did he wish to poison the minds 
of those entrusted to his care ‘against their own fathers, and 
brothers, and friends? Did he wish to render the heroes of the 
South contemptible in their eyes? Certainly not. He merely 
wished to get the money of his Southern patrons. Hence, if he 
chose the worst of all the school histories on our list for the 
guidance and instruction of his pupils, this was, perhaps, because 
its wide circulation at the North, (to which region it is so well 
adapted,) rendeted it a little cheaper in the market than other 
books of the same class. The interests of his pupils seem to have 
had nothing whatever to do with the selection. 

We have known other instances’ of the same kind. We have 
known other schools, professing to be Southern for the sake of 
gain, in which the very worst of the above ‘School Histories of 
the United States’, as they are called, were and are used as text- 
books by teachers who have not the ability, even if they have 
the disposition, to correct their infamous calumnies against the 
South. Southern parents who, without inquiry or examination, 
place their children in such schools, are no Jess culpable than the 
false guides and teachers to whom they entrust them. They be- 
tray the same lazy indifference in regard to the kind of instruc- 
tion their children receive, as well as in regard to the honor and 
glory of the Section they profess to love. 





Art. VIII.—1. Flavius Claudius Julianus: Nach den Quel- 
len. Von J. F. R. Miicke, Gotha: 1866. 


2. Etude sur Julien. Par Eugéne Talbot. Paris: 1863. 
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3. Ueber Kuiser Julianus Apostata. Von Karl Gutzkow. Dres- 
den: 1857. 


4. Kaiser Julianus im Kampfe mit dem Kirchenviitern seiner 


Zeit. Geschildert von Dr. J. E. Auer. Wien: 1855. 


5. Der Romantiker auf dem Throne der Caesaren ; oder Julian 
der Abtriinnige, Von David Fr. Strauss. Mannheim: 1847, 


Midway between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean rises 
the country of Cappadocia proper, a land neither blessed by 
nature nor improved by art. Its barren steppes are exposed to 
the rays of the burning sun, and its high table-land is swept by 
the unresisted wind. Cold in winter and hot in summer, it com- 
bines with uncomfortable impartiality both extremes of temper- 
ature. Here and there, by diligent search, the traveller may find 
a fertile valley hidden away among the mountains; but these 
green strips are narrow, and narrow are the streams to which 
their verdure is due. The mountains above are rugged and bare, 
and such wealth as the land has, is not in its fields, but in its flocks 
and herds. In olden times the face of this uninviting country 
was pimpled over with castles—for the inhabitants were a ras- 
cally race and had to guard against each other what little there 
was to guard, Like their climate, they united opposite vices in 
a peculiarly unhappy amalgam. Fierce and cowardly, stupid 
and withal sly ; as lazy as they were stalwart and as awkward as 
they were lazy, the Cappadocians were for ages the butt of the 
Roman satirist and of the Greek wit. Cappadocian slaves were 
a drug in the market of Rome, and the last Kings of Cappadocia, 
who had nothing to sell except their serfs, are cited by Cicero 
and Horace as the poorest of the poor. Old exaggerations were 
piled up again for their sake; old epigrams furbished up for 
their benefit. Your Cappadocian orator was a rarity like a 
white crow or a winged tortoise. A viper bit a Cappadocian, 
and, lo! 


The man recovered from the bite, 
It was the ‘snake’ that died. 


Nor did Christianity, at least to all appearance, better these in- 
corrigibles much. Violent heathen, when they were heathen, 
they were no less violent Christians, when they became Chris- 
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tians; and even their saints have not been suffered to have a 
quiet canonization or to enjoy a comfortable niche in the calen- 
dar. The Cappadocian St. George, an Arian saint, whom Gib- 
bon maliciously identifies ‘with the champion of England, was a 
holy man after a peculiar pattern. A fraudulent pork-commis- 
sary as a layman, a truculent tyrant as a prelate—he deserves 
more attention than he has received at the hands of his uncon- 
scious imitators in theSe latter days. 

More than fifteen hundréd years ago—to be exact, in the year 
of our era, 345—one of the numerous castles of this country 
was turned into a respectable jail for the reception of two young 
gentlemen of high rank. No less personages—as the Court 
Journal would say —than the cousins of the reigning Emperor, 
and the nephews of Constantine the Great. The elder of the 
brothers was a comely youth, of noble presence and well knit 
limbs, with handsome features and soft silky hair. The younger 
was like his brother in his strong build and fine hair, but his 
figure was less symmetrical, and the ugliness of the lower part of 
his face with its drooping, uncertain lip, was redeemed only by 
the preternatural brightness of his eyes, in which there shone the 
light of genius, or, as some say, the fire of madness. The reader, 
thoroughly conversant with the history of the house of Constan- 
tine, as all readers are supposed to be, has already divined that 
this boy was Julian; nor need we say that at this early period 
of his life, Julian did not know what a figure he was to make in 
the world; nor that his pretty name was to go down to after ages 
coupled with the disfiguring title of Apostate. 

Nor is it necessary to ‘say that his enigmatical character has 
provoked discussions innumerable. If ever a poor mortal has 
been raised to the skies, it is Julian; now tossed in a blanket 
by sturdy ecclesiastics, now floating on a cloud of perfume from 
the censers of ‘ good old Pagan gentlemen’. True to her tradi- 
‘tions, the Catholic Church has followed him with relentless hatred 
through all these centuries ; and only a few years since, one Dr. 
Auer of Vienna took up his parable and cursed Julian’s day in 
a volume of 450 pages, with an energy which reminds us of 
Job. If we turn to the Protestants, we find that, by a singular 
whirligig of fortune, some of the most decided Christians of mod- 
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ern times have been his encomiasts; some of the most decided 
heathen have been lukewarm in praising him, or bitter in ridi- 
culing him. Neander, the historian of the Church, is charged 
with elevating him to an ideal height beyond the ken of the 
narrow-minded Fathers ; while Gibbon, though forced at times 
to compliment the hero, turns with comparative coldness from 
the enthusiast; and Strauss, who has made Christ a mythical 
evolution and evaporated thé Glad Tidings of Great Joy, sneers 
at the reactionist of those days as he sneers at the conservatives 
of these. Of parallels—a murrain on the mari who invented 
them — there is absolutely no end. At one time he is a Hadrian, 
with a shade less of this and a shade more of that; at another a 
Marcus Aurelius, with a little more cynicism and a little less 
stoicism. Now he is compared to James the First of England, 
the pedant on the throne; now to Mr. Carlyle’s Friedrich and 
other people’s Frederick the Great, the warrior, the statesman, 
the infidel ; now to Napoleon the Third, the crowned adventurer. 
A Catholic writer suggests a parallel with Gustavus Adolphus, 
the Protestant Hero; and worse than all, a clever pamphlet by 
Strauss, The Romanticist on the Throne, was intended to hold up 
to ridicule, in the person of Julian, the Majesty of vinous mem- 
ory —the late King of Prussia, Frederick William the Fourth. 
Poor old King Cliquot!—as Punch used to call him—who can 
bear him any malice now? A good, amiable, accomplished gen- 
tleman, witty, too, it is said, after the Teutonic standard, and, in 
fact,.an excellent fellow until he fell into the weakness of lying 
about Constitutions and drinking too much champagne—certainly 
his’sad end stops the mouth of the critic. American clergymen 
were always charmed with his pious sentiments; and, though he 
was a trifle too High’ Church for some of them, we can imagine 
with what horror all of them would regard such a parallelism as 
Strauss has suggested. But though Strauss’s work is ‘adroitly 
done, his success is indifferent; for Julian’s nature is too decided, 
too masculine, to be caricatured into any resemblance to the flab- 
by: texture of Frederick William. It is one thing to be a patron 
of medieval fripperies in religion, in government and ‘in art; 
another thing to attempt the upholding of the whole structure of 
a national life of centuries: and this effort was made by Julian, 
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made consciously, made fruitlessly, made for the last time. And 
just here lies the charm that attracts the student of history to the 
scrutiny of that problematic character. The man himself is re- 
pellent ; the more we study him and the more we admire him, 
the less we love him; the more we pity, the less we embrace. 
It is only as the last champion of a great system, that we can 
sympathize with him as we sympathize with the dying throes of 
the Empire. For, in his eyes, the old religion of the Roman 
State was the mainstay of its existence; and foreseeing as he did 
_the destruction of the whole fabric, he rises to heroic dignity in 
his struggle with the inevitable. That he challenged destiny 
but heightens the interest. The match, which Seneca deemed 
worthy of a.god, is not ‘a good man struggling with adversity’, 
but ‘a brave man pitted against ill-fortune— especially if he is 
the one that gave the challenge ’— Vir fortis cum fortuna mala 
compositus — utique si et provocavit. In this voluntary duel the 
Imperial actor stands alone. Himself alone in earnest, he tries 
in vain to make himself believe that those who claim to be his 
supporters are in earnest too; and this wilful self-deception is 
not the least tragic feature in this strange drama. But, unlike 
those great master-pieces of Greek art which agitate the warring 
elements of blind fate and stubborn will only to reconcile them 
at last in a divine harmony, Julian’s tragedy has no peaceful 
close. There is no divided right and wrong here, for the power 
of Christianity was neither dead nor asleep even in that inane 
period of phrase-makers and trope-mongers ; and if Julian was 
not a Christian, it was because he did not like to retain God in 
his knowledge. The Empire was his God. ‘A traitor to his 
God’, says Prudentius, ‘though none to Rome ;’— 


Perfidus ille Deo quamvis non perfidus Urbi— 


little understanding that Julian deemed an allegiance to the 
God of the Christians incompatible with the service of the Eter- 
nal City. But we are far from asserting that this view exhausts 
the significance of Julian as an historical character ; and if it did, 
the maintenance of such a theme would require a space dispro- 
portioned to any possible interest on the part of our readers. It 
is not the political but the religious side of the controversy that 
presents the most piquant situations; and our little essay, writ- 
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ten ‘without anger or partiality’, is not well adapted to tickle 
the itching ears of religious disputants.. We have no desire to 
use Julian’s sceptre as a ferule to rap the Fathers over the 
knuckles, nor shall we defile Julian’s philosophic beard in order 
to cast discredit on conservatism. Simply wishing ourselves to 
know a little more about Julian than the ordinary manuals fur- 
nish, we have made from time to time holiday incursions into 
the debateable ground of his age; and if the reader imagines 
that the results of these expeditions have a meaning for the pre- 
sent times, he is welcome to the fruits of his own devices. 

The period in Julian’s life at which we have introduced him 
cannot be dispatched with a passing notice. Our maturity is 
not all; and the clear record of riper years has no such charm 
as the dim shadows that genius has now and then evoked from 
the recollections of early childhood. Indeed, the genuine life of 
a child would be the greatest accession to our knowledge of hu- 
man character and motives; but the child has not the power of 
representation, and the man has lost the material. So the auto- 
biography of Goethe, in which he endeavors to reproduce the 
first years of his life, gives us, after all, nothing but an idealized 
picture. Thus it is that we remain strangers to ourselves; and 
we may each say as Austin said of his youth: Behold my infancy 
is dead and yet I live. If we could but read the true record of 
the six long years which Julian spent in that Cappadocian castle, 
we should understand far better his subsequent course. We can 
only gather from his own writings that he looked back with 
horror upon those days of dreary confinement— those years 
without playmates. Not that his seclusion was absolute. He 
had one companion, his brother Gallus, and no end of attendants 
as befitted his rank; but those attendants, under the guise of 
servants, were spies and enemies, and he was too old and too 
shrewd not to suspect. But while Julian became morbid, Gal- 
lus became ferocious, and his wild nature was embittered into 
savagery by his long imprisonment. The picturesque historian 
of the period always speaks of him as an animal — now as a lion 
battening”6n corpses, now as a serpent writhing in impotent rage 
against the fatal missiles ; and before he left his cage he doubt- 
less gave signal proofs of his hunger for mischief. Still Julian 
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felt his kindred. It was not only the soft hair that they had in 
common but the hot blood also ; and the harshest acts of Julian’s 
reign were caused by the desire of avenging his brother’s mur- 
der. The teachers appointed to instruct him —for his education 
was not wholly neglected in his prison—were drillmasters, 
whose office it was to prepare the young prince for the monastic 
profession to which he was destined ; and the subtleties of theo- 
logical dogmas, and the minute details of the martyrologies, were 
as little to his taste then, as the catechism is to that of most 
unregenerate boys at the present day. Much of his time was 
doubtless spent in private study ; and we gather from one of his 
letters that he was in the habit of borrowing and copying books. 
But still much of his time he was left to himself—most dan- 
gerous company for his ardent mind —and to such consolation 
as nature might afford. Unfortunately, the wild and barren 
steppes that surrounded his prison could only enhance his mis- 
ery; and if every line of Charlotte Bronté’s writings reflects 
the dreary landscape of her Yorkshire home, and Tennyson is 
incomprehensible without the fens of Lincolnshire, it is not 
altogether fanciful in us to assert that we can see and feel the 
desolation of Cappadocia in the’ hardness of a style which all’ 
the acquired graces of classic expression could never soften. 
Nor is it improbable that by the sky-gazing and star-gazing of 
these six long years his mind was prepared for the reception of 
a mystic religion of light, which is variously symbolized in his 
writings. Perhaps, too, he spent no small part of his prison 
life in thinking over the past, which in his case must have cast 
an ominous shadow into his future. Let us sum up that past. 
Constantine the Great, the first Christian emperor, was, as is 
well known, a sorry Christian in theory and in practice. He 
has his admirers, doubtless — who has not ?— but there are few 
who will go the length of John Fox in praising ‘the noble Acts 
and heavenly Vertus of this most famus Emperor, a singular 
spectacle’. quoth John, ‘ for all Christian Princes to behold and 
imitate, and worthy of Perpetual Memory in all congregations 
of Christian Saints.’ A singular spectacle, indeed, if history is 
to be half trusted : a Christian from policy, his religion, such as 
it was, tainted with heathenish superstition ; a pagan pontiff and 
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a’ Christian catechumen with a stain of blood on his hands such as 
would almost make Christian and pagan alike despair of forgive- 
ness. This singular spectacle—this great and good man—died in 
the year 337, and left his memory to be canonized by the Chris- 
tians, deified by the Pagans, and his kingdom to be divided 
among his three sons. But the division was ushered in with 
blood ; and Constantius, who finally became ruler of the whole 
Empire, put the father, uncle, and eldest brother of Julian, to 
death. Julian’s father was the half brother of Constantine the 
Great, the adherent of Constantine the younger; either count of 
the indictment would ‘have been enough in those remorseless 
times, in which Oriental cruelty was grafted on Roman, and bore 
abundant fruit. Gallus and Julian would have shared the fate 
of their brother ; but Gallus was saved by sickness, Julian by 
his tender years. Born at Constantinople—and hence he calls 
himself with his usual affectation a Thracian —horn in 331, he 
was little more than six years old at the time of the’ massacre, 
but not too young to have some appreciation of the misfortune 
which had befallen him. His mother had died, when he was a 
baby, and now fatherless, too, he was left to the tender mercies 
of a man who was weak, and, by reason of his weakness, cruel. 
True, Constantius has been unfortunate in his biographers. 
Pagans abused him; he was a Christian. Christians abused 
him ; he was a heretic. But indeed, there is little good in the 
man. He was feeble and vain, false and tyrannical, A certain 
kingly dignity he had, a certain grace of manner, which was 
denied to his successor ; but his end was not sufficiently tragic 
to save his memory, and every passer-by flings a stone at him. 
At first Constantius did not give himself much concern about 
the education of his young cousin, who was confided to the care 
of a domestic tutor, Mardonius by name, a man whose influence 
determined the direction of Julian’s mind. Years afterwards, the 
Emperor attributed his love for all that was Greek, for the Greek 
language, philosophy, and ,religion, to the instructions of his 
humble teacher, who guided him through the picture gallery of 
Homer, who taught his boyish imagination to struggle up to- 
ward the dreams of Plato, who made him familiar with the un- 
dying forms of Hellenic mythology, and regulated his conduct ac- 
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cording to the precepts of pagan morality. He was a Greek in 
his feelings and a Greekling in his manners. If he was ostenta- 
tious and talkative, so were the Greeks. For this is the great 
defect of the Greek character as viewed with modern eyes. 
Their souls seem to live out of door ; and as legislation is an index 
and not a remedy of depravity, so the numerous precepts of 
Greek philosophers show only that the disease was common, not 
that it was ever cured. 

After some years of this happy neglect, Constantius bethought 
him of the boys, who were now becoming old enough to attract 
attention as possible successors to the Empire, and relegated 
them to the castle in Cappadocia, where we found them. But 
as time went on, and it became evident that Constantius could 
have no hope of heirs by his wife, the Emperor began to regard 
his childlessness as the punishment of his crimes; and in 351 he 
showed his purpose to make some amends to the children of his 
murdered cousin, by opening their prison doors and appointing 
Gallus Cesar. Gallus went out of his cage, with his naturally 
fine appetite for blood whetted by his long confinement, devour- 
ing and to devour. Julian went first to Constantinople and 
thence to Nicomedea, a famous city on the high road to the East, 
where the Oriental element mingled with the Greek in philoso- 
phy, religion, and manners. It was here that the Neo-Platonic 
School of Philosophy had one of its most flourishing seats ; and 
here Julian, already imbued with the love of Greek literature, 
and weary of the letter, and rebellious against the spirit, of the 
Christian religion, threw himself with all his native fervor into 
the arms of a system, which, unlike the Christian, violated none 
of the traditions of the past, and yet addressed itself to the 
deeper wants of a nature which those traditions could not 
satisfy. For who in that age could be satisfied with the dead 
figures of the old my thology 2 ? Who believed in the jocund 
deities of Homer, or the starch personifications of the Romans? 
All but the names had been borne away by the tide that began 
its sweep with the conquests of Alexander, and reached its flood 
with the advent of our Saviour. The Mercury, to whom Julian 
prayed so fervently after his conversion, was a far different char- 
acter from the huckstering God of Traffic of the Italians, or even 
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the more mystic Guide of Souls of the Greeks. Everything is 
spiritualized, etherealized. A new significance is imparted to 
every old observance. A new light illumes the beautiful monu- 
ments of Greek poetry. Opaque before, they are translucent 
now, to those that have eyes to see; and so Homer, no longer a 
master singer merely, becomes a mystic oracle, full of meanings 
too deep for urhallowed eyes, of philosophy too high for even 
Plato’s reach. Nay, in their zeal, these allegorical interpreters 
often make savage assaults on the very man from whom the 
Neoplatonists derived their name, for banishing Homer from his 
ideal republic. Of course everything that was symbolical be- 
fore became doubly symbolical now. The charge of idolatry, 
which the Fathers urged with so much vehemence and persis- 
tency, these illuminated pagans laughed to scorn. ‘ No won- 
der’, says Porphyry, the most profound and philosophical among 
the heathen controversialists, ‘no wonder that the ignorant re- 
gard the sacred images of the gods as stocks and stones; just as 
the unlettered see nothing in monuments but stones, in tablets 
nothing but wood, in books nothing but paper.’ How much of 
the transcendental doctrines of this mystic school was due to the 
general Oriental influence, how much to a direct incorporation of 
Christian ideas, we cannot stop to examine. Enough that the 
system appealed to all the elements of Julian’s nature unin- 
formed by the spirit of the Christian faith, although he had fol- 
lowed ‘ the way’ mechanically for twenty years. We need not 
suppose that Julian was led to renounce the Christian religion 
in a childish pet, simply because it was the creed of his oppressor ; 
or because of his disgust at his Christian catechists ; or on account 
of the squabbles between the various Christian sects. Opposi- 
tion to Christianity as such, no matter in what form, has its 
source deep in the human heart; and the deeper the heart, the 
more earnest the nature, the further down we must sink the 
shaft of our investigation. Julian was a thorough Greek in his 
pride ; and the doctrine of the Cross could never have been other 
than foolishness to him. 

In addition to all this, a powerful personal influence was 
brought to bear on a mind already prepared for the reception of 
the mystic doctrines of the Neo-Platonic school. Julian fell 
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into the hands of a man as enigmatical as himself; a philosopher 
and a charlatan, a man who condescended to work miracles like 
Cagliostro, and who showed in the midst of tortures the com- 
posure of a St. Lawrence. The ascendancy which this Maxi- 
mus acquired over Julian’s mind, he retained during all the 
memorable career of his neophyte ; and despite his insolenceand 
his avarice, was, to the last, a master-spirit in Julian’s eyes. The 
‘stories of the magic rites into which Julian plunged so eagerly, 
have little interest except as so many illustrations the more of 
the utter desperateness of the old religion. The general ten- 
dency to fantastic superstition had shown itself long before, even 
in those early days when the Christian faith, in the eyes of men, 
was only one of the countless foreign religions, with which 
Orontes and the Nile had flooded the city of the Tiber. The 
astrologers, the magicians, the fortune-tellers and miracle-mon- 
gers of all sorts, become of more importance for history as the 
old belief dies out ; for they supplied some food at least for the 
cravings of the atheistic world; and many men, like Julian, 
mistook for the pious impulse which springs from conviction, the 
spurious excitement which only overpersuades the dissatisfied 
heart. 

And so Julian became a convert to the ‘old’ faith —a faith 
old as error, and so far “old’—but so manipulated, so interpen- 
etrated with foreign ideas, that Julian’s orthodoxy would not 
pass muster in a synod of heathen priests of the best ages. Of 
course this great mgral catastrophe, which took place when he 
was twenty years old, is a signal for explosive rhetoric. The 
Christian fine writer tells us that Julian washed off the sacred 
stream of baptism with the impure blood of his sacrifices ; the 
heathen fine writer tells us that he washed off the salt water of 
the Christian doctrine with the pure spring-water of true phi- 
losophy ; and neither Gregory nor Libanius would have had it 
otherwise, for neither of them would have lost a figure of speech 
fora kingdom. A hollow age at best ; and hence, doubtless, the 
mild judgment of so many in this day on the few who in that 
day really meant what they said. Julian’s conversion was a se- 
cret that every one knew who cared to know. 

Gallus, it is said, heard the report, and manifested great ‘dis- 
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tress at the lapse of his brother ; and we find that, although Ju- 
lian conformed to the external observance of the Christian reli- 
gion for nine long yea’ afterward, and practised his heathen 
rites in private only, his personal opinions were generally known. 

It might seem strange that Constantius did not interfere; but 
doubtless in the plenitude of his self-conceit he despised the 
dreaming boy, and afterwards, when the dreamer became Cesar, 
interference would have become dangerous, and he contented him- 
self with sundry spiteful edicts against apostates, some of which 
Julian himself was forced to sign. 

At this stage he interposed only to forbid his attendance on 
the lectures of Libanius, a superelegant sounding-board of a man, 
who was regarded as a prodigy in those days, and finds admirers 
of his style even now. ‘Alas! how tastes do vary!’ Whips 
could hardly force most men of our generation to read Libanius 
except for Julian’s sake ; and Julian’s own writings have a pith 
and marrow denied to the compositions of the shallow rhetori- 
cian, whose lectures his infatuated admirer managed to study, 
despite the Emperor’s prohibition, in the form of manuscript 
notes. But all such evasions have a deleterious effect on the 
character ; and even the most transparent disguise is a degrada- 
tion to a man. 

In an elaborate defence of his course, which he addressed with 
a characteristic anachronism to the Senate and People of Athens, 
Julian represents his whole line of conduct toward Constantius 
as a well-considered plan to escape death that he might serve 
the gods. In that sophistic age and under those sophistic influ- 
ences we cannot wonder that he thought the crown of the Cesars 
cheaply bought by servile flattery and fawning; in that age— 
nay —in what age? 

A document of this policy of self-abasement remains in a 
grand oration by Julian in honor of Constantius ; and the author 
doubtless gloried in the elaboration of so fine an essay on so mean 
a subject. A modern in like circumstances would have destroy- 
ed the memento of his own humiliation, but- Julian was too 
much of a rhetorician to throw away so pretty a piece of work. 

While one brother was finding his way back to the fold of the 
old religion, the other, a devoted adherent of the new faith, was 
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trying his hand on the work of government. His fierce nature 
was linked to one scarcely less fierce in the person of his wife 
Constantia ; and this royal pair ranged their domain for victims 
of their insatiable hunger. Constantius watched with concern 
this growing appetite, and fearing lest the next lordly dish should 
be himself, entrapped the handsome wild beast, who was as 
dull as he was cruel, and put him to death like a common mal- 
‘ efactor in 354. ‘So perished Gallus,’ says the historian of the 
times, ‘by an untimely death, and weary of himself in his twen- 
ty-ninth year.’ A fearful epitaph: ‘ weary of himself in his twé- 
ty-ninth year’ !—an epitaph which foolish young men may covet, 
but none other. The death of Gallus made Julian the heir-ap- 
parent to the imperial throne; and from that time forth his course 
became more difficult. To arouse suspicion was to invoke his 
doom; and his conduct had already given rise to the gravest 
doubts in the mind of the Emperor. Contrary to orders, he had 
gone to meet his brother Gallus; and those who were parties to 
the murder were eager to remove the future avenger of blood. 
Julian was summoned from his literary studies and his magical 
rites, to the Imperial Court at Milan. Surrounded by spies and 
enemies, ridiculed for his awkward demeanor, forced to suppress 
his mental agony, forced to bow before the murderer of his 
father and his brother, Julian’s life at Court must have been a 
hideous torture. But even here he found a friend —the beauti- 
ful and intellectual Eusebia, the wife of the Emperor. The pent- 
up tenderness of her heart, which found no sympathy in the cold 
nature of Constantius and yearned in vain for children, took its 
course toward the young kinsman. Her love for Julian was lofty 
and pure; that it was selfish even to jealousy seems not improbable; 
- but that it ever led her to the crime of tampering with the health 
of Julian’s wife is a monstrous conjecture, which few consent 'to 
entertain. Eusebia’s affection was returned by Julian, and his 
praises of her, which are still on record, came from the heart. 
She pleaded his cause with the Emperor, she obtained pardon for 
his disobedience and gave him—in her fellow-feeling with his 
passion for reading —a handsome collection of books. But Ju- 
lian did not remain long.at Milan to endure the mockery of the 
courtiers or to receive the consolations of Eusebia. His life was 
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not safe there, surrounded as he was by men whose interest lay 
in destroying him, and he was removed to the village of Como, 
where he remained in honorable captivity for six months. At 
last, by the intercession of Eusebia, he was set free and obtained 
permission to prosecute his studies at Athens. 

At Athens Juljan was in a congenial atmosphere. He was a 
bookman from head to foot. He prided himself on his inky 
nails; he boasted that he had read as much as any one of his age, 
In him the bookworm never dies. He gives away a pretty little 
fayga, and in an exquisite description of the view which it com- 
mands, he does not forget to mention how the prospect will re- 
fresh the eye in the intervals of studying books. He chides the 
Alexandreans severely for their murder of George— perhaps 
secretly pleased at such an oceasion for eloquence—but in his 
righteous indignation he does not forget George’s books ; and the 
prefect of Egypt is especially charged to get those books, for 
‘some love horses, and some love birds, and some love wild ani- 
mals, but I of a little boy have had an ingrained weakness for 
books. Get them all—Galilean and all. Let George’s notary 
go scot-free, if he tracks out the books. If he play the rascal 
and find them not—to the torture with him.’. Quocunque modo 
—books. Ah! deep is the significance of those lines by one of 
the world’s ‘ illustrious ignoramuses’ : 

Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun 

That will not be deep searched by saucy looks; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 

Save base authority, from others’ books. 

And not only did he love books, bnt his language was book 
language. His Greek is too artificial, too reminiscential. His 
prodigious memory seems to have held in solution all of Plato; 
and his reading precipitated itself upon his thinking, so that his 
style resembles the seamed and cracking paint on the face of some 
‘excitable old belle. His pedantry is undeniable. He is as full 
of saws and proverbs as Sancho Panza; as full of literary geo- 
graphy as fifth-rate scribblers. Sensible people now-a-days say 
Shakspeare and not the ‘ Bard of Avon’; Dante, and not the 
‘ Poet-Exile of Florence’; but if Julian were so unfortunate as 
to be alive now, he would call Boker ‘the Bard of Philadel- 
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phia’, and Walt. Whitman ‘the Yawper of Washington’, just 
as he calls Callimachus the Poet of Cyrene, and Herodotus the 
Thurian Historian. Even his best letters are disfigured by allu- 
sions. <A very pretty note of consolation —cold heathen com- 
fort at best—is iced by the sleeping draught which Helen pre- 
pared for Telemachus in the Odyssey. He sends some dried 
Damascus figs to a friend —not a drum, mind you — but a mis- 
erable hundred, and makes up for the meagreness of the gift by 
the bulkiness of his eulogy on figs, wherein he proves very satis- 
factorily by Aristophanes, Herodotus and Homer, that figs are 
sweet ; by Hippocrates, that they are readily digested ; by Theo- 
phrastus, that they are easy to graft on; by Aristotle, that they 
are a preventive of poison; until we are fain to cry out—a fig 
for Aristophanes, Herodotus and company, and do not stop to 
read his ingenious praise of*the number 100, which he shows to 
be a most excellent number, by the testimony of Homer and 
Pindar and Simonides and the rest of them. He goes into a gar- 
den, a respectable garden, but instcad of saying that it is a respect- 
able garden, he says that it is more like the garden of Laertes 
than the garden of Alcinous. Anywhere you can find an admir- 
able compendium of Greek literature and mythology. So he has 
crammed into a letter of some fifty lines, 1. Ulysses; 2. Tele- 
machus; 3. Pindar; 4. Democritus; 5. Orpheus; 6. Argus; 7. 
Proteus ; 8. sculapius ; 9. Homer; 10. Jupiter Servator; 11. 
Hermes Logios; 12. Plato, and 13. Socrates. Nor is he pedan- 
tic only. A large part of his letters are addressed to sophists, 
as one should say, professors ; and in these he exultsand abounds 
in affectations and extravagancies of all sorts. Such compliments! 
such exclamations! ‘O speech! O genius! O intellect! O 
distribution! O argument! O arrangement! O introduction! 
O language! O harmony! O composition!” O Gemini! O 
Julian! His letters to Iamblichus are almost furibund in their 
enthusiasm. ‘As soon as I recognized Sopater, I jumped up and 
made for him and threw my arms round his neck and wept for 
joy, for I knew he had a letter for me from you. And when I 
got it, I kissed it and put it up to my eyes, and I held on to it 
like grim death, fearing, as it were, that while I was reading it, 
your dear image wonld flit from my soul’—and the rest of it. ‘I 
13 
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would rather receive one letter from Iamblichus than all the 
gold of Lydia.’ ‘I should like to pin myselfjo your shirt-tail, 
and never—no—never desert my Iamblichus.’ But fine writ- 
ing was the disease of the age ; and it is no little to Julian’s credit 
that there is so much sense even in his most ornate flourishes, 
and that we find in his works so goodly a number of simple, un- 
affected passages. His rhetorical letters are his worst composi- 
tions by far; and if he could have foreseen what a handle would 
be made of some of his figures of speech, the number of those 
simple, unaffected passages would have been greatly increased, to 
the relief of his readers and the benefit of his own reputatidf. 
For instance, in that extravagant letter to Iamblichus, there is a 
sentence which has given the enemies of Julian abundant occa- 
sion to blaspheme. It runs, ‘When the foster-father of my ba- 
bies came home again, I began another letter to you’; and we 
must confess that such an expression as ‘ the foster-father of my 
babies’ looks very ugly for a man who had no children by his 
wife, and whose chastity was the admiration of his age. The 
plea has been set up that this foster-father or keeper of his babies 
was his confidential secretary, and that his babies were the child- 
ren of his brain; and though Dr. Auer rejects the interpretation 
as revolting to common sense, we cannot but think that it is very 
much in consonance with the cheap rhetoric of that time and of 
all time. “ Who started the figure, it is impossible to tell. It is 
found in Aristophanes, who compares his first comedies with love- 
children ; it is found in Plato; and that this very expression of 
Julian’s was considered a very dainty one is shown by a spurious 
letter in which it recurs. Surely the trope is not dead even now, 
as many ‘prolific pens’ and ‘teeming brains’ testify to the present 
day. Julian was the very man to speak of his books and serip- 
tiuncule of all sorts in that affectionate vein; and we seem to hear 
him say, in the words of Euripides—read backward by Madame 
Cornelia Gracchi— 


‘These be my treasures in the stead of puling brats.’ 


And, what is singularly to the point, Julian’s friend and eulogist 
and idol, Libanius, speaks of him as the ‘father of many dis- 
courses’. 
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But for fear of losing ourselves in the detailed discussion of 
Julian the author, let us turn again to Julian the man, and see 
whether we can recall the image of him as he lived and moved 
before the eyes of the world. There is no iack of material. We 
have numerous coins of his vice-regency and of his reign, and 
three pen-and-ink sketches, one by himself, one by an admirer, 
one by an old school-fellow and enemy. The coins—at least 
as figured in the books to which we have access—are puzzling. 
On one, his head is long and narrow; on another, full and broad. 
On one, his nose is thin and straight ; on another, massive and 
crooked. Spirit and expression are sought in vain. The pro- 
file of the heathen Emperor glares as vacantly at nothing, as the 
image of any of the Georges, or the death-in-life of an old- 
fashioned daguerreotype. If we turn from the coins to the de- 
scriptions, we find that while the general likeness is preserved, 
the expression is changed according to the temper of the author. 
Of least value is Julian’s own description—an affected carica- 
ture of himself— in: which he talks about his beard, as if it were 
a new. thing with him. The beard was the badge of the Greek 
and of the philosopher. As such, it was worn by Hadrian, with 
the unphilosophic side-motive of hiding his warty face; as such, 
it was worn by Julian. Lucian, the great jester of antiquity, 
abounds in jeers at the immense volumes of hair which the 
would-be wise of his day thought it necessary to lug about with 
them in attestation of their sapience; and Julian’s satirical 
pamphlet, in which his self-caricature is found, bears the title of 
Misopogon or ‘ Beard-hater.’ To begin, then, as Julian himself 
would have us begin, with the insignia of his philosophic rank, 
Julian’s beard was coarse “ind shaggy, but his hair was singu- 
larly fine; his nose was straight, but his nostrils were wide; 
his eyes were of piercing brilliancy, but restless, uneasy ; his 
face was intellectual, but his Jower lip hung down, and his mouth 
was distorted by extravagant grimaces; his neck was massive, 
but it rolled disjointedly from side to side; his shoulders were 
broad and muscular, but they shrugged perpetually ; his trunk 
was well proportioned, but his stature was low; his feet unsteady 
and his knees knocked. His voice was bad, his enunciation 
interrupted by gasps for breath, his speech confused and ner- 
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vous, his words tumbled ever one another, his sentences were 
half finished, his questions contradictory. In this description, 
which combines the portraits drawn by the Christian bishop and 
the heathen historian, the irregular character of Julian is sin- 
gularly reflected ; the union of vigor with weakness, softness with 
coarseness, beauty with ugliness. His body lacked grace as his 
mind lacked poetry. There is something hard and cold in most 
of his writings, as there was something angular and constrained 
in most of his actions. A creature of contrasts, without such 
balancing he cannot be represented ; with all this balancing, how 
can he be understood ? 

In the autumn of the year in which he went to Athens (355) 
Julian was recalled to Milan. The condition of the western 
portion of the Empire was critical ; the Germans had risen in 
arms; the presence of some higher personage than a mere gen- 
eral was deemed necessary ; Eusebia advocated with feminine 
tact the elevation of Julian, and Constantius proclaimed his 
cousin Cesar. At the same time, in pursuance of a fatuous 
policy which is as perennial as stupidity itself, he endeavored 
to bind Julian to the throne by the marriage-tie, and presented 
him with a wife. The bride selected was the Emperor’s sister 
Helena, a maiden lady somewhat older than her bridegroom, 
The marriage was not a very happy one; Julian’s nature was 
rhetorical rather than poetical, and he had too little creative 
imagination to appreciate the charms of the smaller sex ; and 
his wife bore him no living child, and seems to have spent a large 
portion of her time away from him at court in Milan. Julian 
accepted his bride philosophically; not so the Cesarship. When 
he assumed the purple, the Homeric “oracle gave the ominous 
response : 


‘Seized by tmpurpled Death and the grasp of a violent Doomsday ’;1 


and at every stage of his journey toward his new destina- 
tion he heard fresh tidings of misfortune; and the fear began 
to grow strong within him’ that he had been sent to meet 
his death. But after all it was in Gaul and Germany that he 
acquired his best titles to greatness. At first his want of ex- 


Il. xvi, 334. %aaBe moppvpeos Odvaros xai Movea xparau. 
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perience forced him to confine himself to a subordinate position 
in the council of war, but he worked his way up by assiduous 
study and constant practice to the frontrank. It is not the man 
of routine that succeeds best as a general ; and when grand com- 
binations are necessary, native genius tells. Julian’s bravery is 
unquestioned. Why should anything so common be so often 
questioned? The type of it was that of a Prince Eugene, 
rather than that of a Marlborough ; or still better, it was the 
sttdent-type, so terrible because inspired by such exalted mod- 
els. One-property of a great commander he possessed in an 
eminent degree. His military movements were as rapid as 
thought, and his combinations were carried out with a speed 
that stupefied the rebellious barbarians. A reputed dreamer, he 
showed by: his minute attention to the details of the service, that 
he understood the importance of thorough discipline; and the 
unpractical scholar became a first-class drill-sergeant. Nor was 
he less respected among the people he was sent to govern, than 
among those he was sent to subdue; and in after days he used 
to sigh for his Kelts and his Germans, who made his name great, 
who were not offended at his eccentricities, who valued him for 
what he was. His Kelts and Germans indeed! Depend upon 
it, such a love for savages means nothing more than a hate for 
one’s own people. Literary gentlemen have always had a way of 
getting up a factitious admiration for savages. So, for instance, 
Thucydides pets the Scythians, Tacitus extols the Germans, 
Chateaubriand admires the red man, and Charles Sumner stalks 
on his rhetorical stilts to the embrace of Sambo. Julian’s long- 
ing for his Kelts and his Germans was purely rhetorical. 

His mode of life was simple to ostentation, and he has him- 
self trumpeted his hard couch, his cold room, his negligent at- 
tire, his vegetable diet. But he has left to others the praise of 
his real virtues. True, those virtues were not spontaneous— 
what virtues are?—and like all his fine qualities seem to be 
studied ; but the chastity of his life and his ardent love of jus- 
tice ought to receive their due meed of praise, though the one 
has been assailed and the other was at times beclouded. ‘ Who 
shall be punished, if it be enough to deny?’ asked an impatient 
prosecutor. ‘Who shall escape, if it be enough to accuse?’ re- 
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plied Julian. But Julian’s popularity in the army was due not 
only to his justice, but to his beneficence. In his blindness, he 
could see but:few good points in the madness of the Galileans, 
and among those were their charity and hospitality, which he © 
emulated himself and desired his followers to emulate. He 
watched over his soldiers as if they had been his children, and 
they loved him as a father. How much popularity-hunting, 
how much insincerity there was in all this, we shall not under- 
take to say: our best qualities do not bear analysis, and if it is 
charged that Julian prided himself on tinsel virtues as the By- 
zantine Emperors prided themselves on their gilt-paper money, 
we can only answer that all spiritual pride does its banking 
business on a fictitious capital. - 

Julian acquitted himself well of the task imposed on him, 
and at the same time managed to avoid giving any cause of com- 
plaint to the jealous and exacting Emperor. He bent his impa- 
tient soul to the duty of reporting plans and awaiting instruc- 
tions. His most brilliant successes were attributed to the genius 
of the Emperor and the good fortune of the Cesar; and the as- 
sassin and the spy dogged him throughout his career. Can we 
wonder that his activity under all this constraint was feverish ; 
that the flush of victory was the flush of disease? Angry with 
himself at his miscalculation of Julian’s powers, and incensed 
with Julian for presuming to be successful, Constantius endeay- 
ored, in accordance with the tortuous policy of the age, to injure 
his Viceroy through the army. He withheld the rewards for 
which Julian had pledged himself; he impeded promotions that 
had been promised, and finally ordered off to the East a large 
portion of the forces that had enlisted under Julian’s assurance 
to serve only in the West. The soldiers were indignant and 
showed signs of rebellion. Julian urged them to remain true to 
their duty. Was.he honest in his endeavor, or did he incite the 
mutiny which he tried to quell? At all events, only a part obey- 
ed his orders; the rest revolted and proclaimed Julian Emperor. 
This memorable event took place in the winter of 360-1, in Ju- 
lian’s dear little town of Paris, of which.he has given us a des- 
cription, of a simplicity that is charming, even if it be affected. 
It is built, he tells us, on a modest island in the river Seine, and 
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connected with the opposite shores by wooden bridges. An 
equable stream, that river Seine, flowing summer and winter 
without much change. Its water is clear and sweet, and the 
simple inhabitants use it as their beverage. The climate is mild 
and pleasant ; good grapes grow on the islet, and some Juxurious 
people have introduced fig-trees, which they protect by matting 
from the winter’s cold. This was Jultan’s darling Lutetia — 
how changed at present we need not say; changed but not un- 
grateful: and many of our readers have doubtless stood in the 
Thermes de Julien, and tried to reproduce that stormy scene, when 
armed men surrounded the palace and called forth their general. 
All night long the clashing of arms and the hoarse cries of the 
soldiery roared round those walls, and there toward the break 
of day the last of the famous line of Constantius Chlorus was 
proclaimed Emperor. We do not pretend to say that Julian 
was entirely guiltless of this sedition. The conventional signs 
of reluctance to‘accept the diadem prove nothing ; but we must 
consider that the chances were against him, and that the out- 
break of the plot was premature; unless indeed we accept the 
baseless suggestion that Julian had made his preparations to 
remove Constantius by poison. At all events, the step once 
taken, there was no retreat. The fate of his father and his 
brother warned him that no mercy was to be expected except 
such strained mercy as fear might extort, and Julian’s confidence 
increased with his strength. At first he behaved modestly and 
made modest claims, but Constantius rejected his proposals with 
indignation, and prepared to return from the East and crush the 
rebel in person. Open war was declared. Julian met with 
little resistance in his southward progress, but suddenly changed 
his course and struck across, by a bold march, to the banks of 
the Danube, and effected a junction with his lieutenants at Sir- 
mium in Dacia. Here he lingered ‘irresolute ; the great captain, 
philosopher, and professor, parleying with the messengers of 
Constantius, writing elegant essays to dead nationalities, and 
consulting the augurs and the soothsayers. Surely Constantius, 
who pretended at least that the war was nothing but a hunting 
party, must have congratulated himself on finding his game at 
bay; and for our part, we have little doubt of the issue of the 
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struggle. Julian was lost, had not the Emperor suddenly sick- 
ened and died in Cilicia. Of course Julian succeeded without 
resistance to the throne, and the amazed inhabitants went out to 
meet their Emperor, ‘who had dropped down upon them, as it 
were, from the skies.’ His advent produced no little consterna- 
tion among his adversaries ; and well it might, for he made the 
weight of his hand felt, and several of his own enemies, and of 
the murderers of his brother, were sent into exile, twe burnt 
alive—none much regretted by the world except one, ‘over 
whose fate justice herself is supposed to have wept.’ Julian de- 
clared that he was not chargeable with that crime, and historians 
believe him or not, according to their prejudice. 

But more terrible in the eyes of the people than any possible 
massacre of innocents, was the onslaught which Julian made on 
the household of the palace. The court of Constantinople had 
followed the Oriental fashion of employing, or pretending to em- 
ploy, a host of officers; and Julian decapitated—as we say in 
our sanguinary political slang—his thousands of barbers and his 
tens of thousands of cooks. Small need had the unshorn em- 
peror, of artists in hair; or the distinguished vegetarian, of By- 
zantine Soyers. His simple couch required no careful attend- 
ance ; his attire was plain, his use of water limited: and so he 
sent packing Grooms of the Stole and Keepers of the Imperial 
umbrella, Gentlemen of the bed-chamber and Lords of the 
Wash-basin. Did he dream that he had put an end to the follies 
of the court show? Short-sighted reformer! The Imperial 
scullion and Imperial bootblack survived the Byzantine Empire, 
and the faint shadows of those absurd titles still live; or did we 
read only in a vision the appointment of an Upper Court-Chim- 
ney-sweep to His Majesty of Prussia? Short-sighted reformer 
again, if he thought that even his own world was to be changed by 
his example. He had only shorn himself of his majesty by not 
shaving off his beard ; and made enemies of the hirelings who had 
been such an ornament to the court and such a satisfaction to 
themselves. And the pets who took their place were not comely 
to look upon. Long-bearded philosophers of more than dubious 
cleanliness, haughty magicians, pretentious soothsay ers, babbling 
rhetoricians, rushed in to fill the void; and there was the Em- 
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peror, trying to out-do them all, philosophizing with the philos- 
phers, puzzling the magicians, taking first-class diplomas in the art 
of divination, and pitting his Imperial self against a regiment of 
shallow praters. Verily Constantius had a more royal presence ; 
he, who never moved a’muscle of his closely-shaven face, who 
never forgot his dignity, but clothed himself with it as with 
a garment. What a contrast to this hairy, frisking, jabbering 
prince, with his lolling head and his snorting nose, his frantic 
gestures and his odd grimaces, sputtering and stammering, 
blurting out witticism after witticism—now a sublime sentence, 
now a wretched pun! The proprieties, whose name is legion, 
fled aghast before this monstrous innovator ; and imagination alone 
can tell us how many old fashioned courtiers sickened and died 
of ‘the Julian.” 

The time was come to drop the transparent mask, and Julian 
proclaimed himself a heathen. The Christian religion ceased to 
be the religion of the State, and the privileges secured to its min- 
isters were forfeited. Julian’s right to this step is unquestion- 
able; for in a despotism, in which Church and State are united, 
the faith of the monarch is the faith of the Empire. Julian’s an- 
tagonism to Christianity was strengthened by his position as ab- 
solute ruler. Or rather, having Icng believed that he had been 
chosen by the gods as the great restorer of their worship, he en- 
tered with zeal upon his missionary work. The Roman Empire 
was his idol. He desired to maintain the integrity of its tradi- 
tions and the unity of its religion; and a struggle with the Chris- 
tian element was inevitable. Other forms of faith were less ex- 
acting, less intolerant. The various creeds of Oriental Paganism 
fell readily into the ranks of the Greek system, which opened 
wide to receive all comers. Even the chosen people showed an 
elasticity in adapting themselves to the pressure of the times ; 
and, while they did no tyield their faith, were content with a re- 
cognition of the claims: of their great prophet. Not so the fol- 
lowers of ‘the Galilean’, ‘the dead Jew.’ Christum dimidium 
quisquis habere vult, totum perdit. No statue for him by the 
side of any other. He must reign alone: and so there arose in 


2God help the noble Claudio! if he have caught the Benedick, it will cost him a 
thousand pound ere he be cured.— Much Ado about Nothing. 
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the heart of Julian a feeling of personal enmity to the Saviour, 
which exhibits itself not only in the use of such names as we 
have cited with natural reluctance, but even more strikingly in 
the studied avoidance of the common appellation which must have 
been so often on his lips as a catechumen. A signal exemplifica- 
tion of this feeling of hostility is found in his intentional petting 
of the Jews, whom he openly favored on every occasion as the 
professors of the older and purer creed of which Christianity 
was only a corrupt form. Hence his.famous attempt to restore 
the Temple of Jerusalem, which was defeated, as is said, by ele- 
mental disturbances. We do not pretend to decide whether the 
balls of fire which burst from the foundation, were due to acci- ~ 
dent or to trickery. The result is certain that the work was soon 
stopped ; but we cannot triumph over that result as the vindica- 
tion of prophecy, simply because there is. no prophecy to be vin- 
dicated. Julian may have had— most probably did have—the 
design of glorifying himself by such a monument of his reign ; 
he could not have had the design of glorifying himself by refut- 
ing a prophecy, which was never made; for the words of our 
Saviour refer only to the destruction of the Temple, and nothing 
is said of the restoration. 

Julian took his duties, as the supreme Pontiff of the Empire, 
seriously to heart. He built again the temples of the gods, he 
multiplied sacrifices until jesting doubts were heard as to the 
sufficiency of the herds and flocks of his dominions. With the 
pedantic particularity, which was the characteristic of the man 
and the age, he engaged personally in the rites of heathen wor- 
ship, and exposed himself to ridicule, which, like other enthusi- 
asts, he seemed rather to court than to shun. But while he re- 
vived the splendors of the old ceremonial, he was not unmindful 
of his mission asa religious reformer; and there is no more 
painful chapter in the history of human error, than his attempt 
to breathe life into the corpse of the old faith. There isa fearful 
incongruity between the body of that death and the purity which 
Julian required‘ of the mouldering carcase. As long as he re- 
mained in his artificial world of professors and students, he might 
imagine that the new light was beginning to irradiate the dark- 
ness ; but as soon as he came down to the level of ordinary hu- 
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manity, even his romantic mind found it impossible to keep up 
the illusion, and he has made grim merriment over his disap- 
pointment. The people remained plunged in a dull sensuality, 
from which they were to be roused only by superstitious fears. 
His reforms, even with a longer and fairer trial, could have been 
nothing more than the failures they were. The Pagans had no 
ears for all his fine talk about purity of life, fasting and praying, 
abstaining from meats like the Jews, and singing hymns like the 
Christians. Had Julian lived a few years longer, he would have 
demonstrated still more signally —and perhaps to his own con- 
sciousness—the utter hopelessness of the old religion. The 
chosen few might galvanize it into a false life, and make it do 
duty:as an exponent of moral ideas. As the religion of the peo- 
ple, it was dead. 

But there is yet another aspect of Julian’s antagonism to Chris- 
tianity. It is commonly said that he dreaded the republican 
element of the Christian religion. Let us rather say that he 
dreaded the influence of the Christian hierarchy, and strained 
many a point to break it down. Offensive to his personal pride, 
it was dangerous to the Imperial power. Under the guise of 
non-resistance to the secular arm, there was a spiritual independ- 
ence which would not brook control. The leaders of the Chris- 
tian Church were supported by the strong cohort of the middle 
class: and in the increasing importance of the Christian bishops, 

‘Julian saw the waning power of the Imperial throne. His very 
affectation of contempt, as in the matter of Athanasius, the exiled 
bishop of Alexandrea, is a very thin disguise for his apprehen- 
sion. No wonder that he did all that he could do to repress the 
growth of a religion which owed a higher allegiance than that 
which was due to the Emperor, and refused to blend the Church 
with the State, only to make the Church the State. The only 
wonder is that he proceeded with so much gentleness. For, after 
all that has been said about it, it appears that persecution formed 
no part of his Imperial plan; and his enemies are forced to ad- 
mit either the genuine mildness of his philosophic temper, or the 
shrewdness of his insight into the history of religion. Certainly 
he was the only Pagan Emperor of any real worth, who recog- 
nized the political dangerousness of the Christian religion, and 
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did not use active remedies. He knew the contagious influence 
of martyrdom, and set out with a firm resolve to withhold that 
coveted crown. One of his first acts was to proclaim entire 
freedom of religion, and the martyrologists have had hard work 
to rake up a couple of victims for his reign. Small thanks has 
he received for this forbearance; and perhaps he does not de- 
serve much, if his forbearance was all policy; but on the other 
hand it must be admitted by the candid student, that no human 
actions could stand the artifices of interpretation which have 
been employed in Julian’s case. If he decrees universal tolera- 
tion, it is that he may have the satisfaction of seeing the wrang- 
ling of the contentious Christian sects. If he urges his repre- 
sentatives to have full proof of the criminality of a Christian 
before they condemn the man, lest a felon be transfigured into a 
martyr, straightway it is said that he ordered his subordinates 
to persecute Christians under false pretences. If he deplores the 
fanatic rage of the heathen populace, it is set down to the charge 
of contemptible hypocrisy. If he dismisses a Christian from his 
presence, an ecclesiastical historian is found, who adds without 
a shadow of authority :—sans doute d la mort. Read his edicts 
backwards, of course. Displace an inconvenient comma, of 
course. 


Close around him and confound him, the confounder of us all, 

Pelt him, pummel him and maul him, rummage, ransack, overhaul him, 

Overbear him and outbawl him; bear him down and bring him under, 

Bellow like a burst of thunder,—Robber! harpy! sink of plunder! 

Rogue and villain! rogue and cheat! rogue and villain, I repeat! 
So says (Frere’s) Aristophanes of Cleon; and if such language 
has raised up a defender of such a character as Cleon, we cannot 
wonder that a nature as noble as Julian’s was, in so many re- 
spects, has found champions even among the devoted believers 
in the religion which he so bitterly opposed. Still, it cannot be. 
denied that he overstepped the bounds of his own philosophy in 
his eager efforts to gather proselytes into the fold; and the Fath- 
ers have much to say about the petty devices by which he en- 
deavored to entrap the conscience of his Christian subjects, and 
especially his Christian soldiers. But these statements must be 
taken with some grains of allowance, for we must remember that 
Julian was adored by his soldiers, and living, as such men live, 
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on the breath of applaus¢, he would not have willingly aliena- 
ted the affections of so large a portion of his army. Undenia- 
ble is his systematic elevation of pagans to high positions in the 
Empire, and, no doubt, orthodox heathenism was an overstrong 
recommendation in his eyes; but we can admit all this, without 
drawing the hateful inference that his object was to persecute 
the Christians by proxy without compromising his reputation 
for fairness. On this reputation, by the way, he prided himself 
greatly, and yet by a singular maladroitness, he has managed to 
excite the liveliest comments on his character as a judge. He 
was too fond of experimenting on himself, and letting others in 
to see the show. He would heap up religious causes of dislike 
against the accused, in order to acquire more moral glory by the 
acquittal. He would analyse every particular of an offence 
against himself, and gloat over every new phase of a personal 
insult, in order that the triumph over his fiery temper might 
be the more resplendent. An unhealthy nature, if you choose, 
but not an ignoble one. 

Highly characteristic of Julian is the celebrated edict in 
which he forbade the Christian professors to lecture on the mon- 
uments of Greek literature. It is a curious production, this 
edict, which appears in a fragmentary form, as a kind of letter ; 
and were we not rapidly approaching our limit, we might hope 
to interest the reader in a full consideration of the various points 
which this elaborate composition presents. It is very spiteful 
in its tone, and at first spite seems to be the chief ingredient. 
What the real base is, we cannot pause to examine. ‘ Educa- 
tion,’ says Julian, ‘does not consist in fine words and elegant 
phrases, but in sound sense and just judgment on moral ques- 
tions. Ifthe Christians were right in condemning the religious 
views of the great Pagan authors,’ (inventory of Greek litera- 
ture,) ‘they were wrong in using them in their instructions, and 
showed that they were willing to do anything for a few shillings. 
If they really believed in the gods—why, the period of perse- 
cution was over, the temples were open, and they were now 
free to emulate the piety of Homer and the rest,’ (second inven- 
tory of Greek literature.) ‘If they did not believe in Homer’s 
gods, let them march to the churches of the Galileans and ex- 
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pound Matthew and Luke.’ The Christian fathers considered 
themselves very much complimented by this edict, and some of 
them showed how little they deserved the compliment by getting 
up an opposition Greek literature. ‘They flattered themselves 
that Julian was afraid.of their ridicule and their dialectics, and 
on that account forbade them to study the models of classic com- 
position, and to draw from the resources of ancient thought ; 
and they reported him as saying: ‘We must not sharpen the 
tongues of the Galileans on our whetstone ; for,’ said he, quot- 
ing the old proverb— 


‘¢ We nurse the pinion that impels the steel.’’’ 


But it was not simply on religious grounds that Julian op- 
posed Christianity. The Christian professors, as well as their 
Pagan colleagues, claimed to be not teachers of rhetoric only, 
but also of ethics and political philosophy, and such claims 
were enough to alarm a man bent on a reaction. This 
possibly gives a somewhat more satisfactory solution of his 
motives, if indeed any solution be needed outside of his morbid 
temper. But, of course, history is unanimous in condemning 
this act from any point of view. His eulogist, Ammianus, is 
quite ashamed of his hero just here: ‘a harsh proceeding,’ quoth 
he, ‘and one,to be buried in perennial silence ’— a perennial si- 
lence, which the perennial loquacity of such fluencies as Greg- 
ory was not very likely to accord. A harsh proceeding, O Am- 
mianus! An infamous proceeding, O Gregory! The plan ofa 
dreamer and an enthusiast: as well might he have ordered his 
subjects not to look on the sun, which he adored; or on the 
stars, which were the symbols of his divinities. The literature 
of the classic Past is the inalienable property of humanity. 
Bigots may denounce it. ‘Scientists’ and sciolists may rain 
down fiery indignation on it. Many dish-waters of eloquence 
cannot quench it; neither can floods of useful knowledge drown 
it. The world will not be robbed of a heritage which has been 
recognized in the Scriptures themselves. Is it altogether insig- 
nificant that a fragment of pagan morality, ‘ Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners,’ should have imbedded itself in the 
most sublime exposition of our hopes of immortality ? 
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The winter following Julian’s accession was not lost to literature, 
and it is to this date that the most popular of his extant works is 
assigned — The Cesars, a satirical piece, written for the Satur- 
nalia or Christmas holidays, in which the Emperor passes in 
caustic review his predecessors on the throne. In its conception, 
and in some of the details, this biting satire is Lucianic; but 
Julian lacked the grace and the frivolity of the earlier farceur. 
In the very opening sentences, he himself acknowledges the un- 
fitness of his nature for real fun ; and the clown, (Silenus,) who 
‘does the comic,’ is a very heavy father of poor jokes. The 
machinery of the piece is simple. Romulus celebrates the Sa- 
turnalia, and invites the Emperors to meet the gods at dinner ; 
as the guests come in they are criticized by Silenus, and very 
few escape the lash, not even ‘the delight of the human race’, 
Titus; not even the pattern philosopher, Marcus Aurelius. 
A dispute ensues for the prize of merit—a dispute which a 
genuine Roman would have limited to the Romans; but Julian 
was too much of a Greek to leave out Alexander, and so, after 
Cesar, Alexander speaks, then Augustus, Trajan, Marcus Aure- 
lius, and Constantine — the last merely to show how ridiculous 
his pretensions to greatness are. After the speeches are over, 
each of the contestants is required to state his aim in life; and 
they are then distributed among the gods, except Constantius, 
who falls into the arms of Asotia (Scapegracehood), a personifi- 
cation, intended to represent the corrupt morals of the Christ- 
ians. ‘ But, to thee,’ said Hermes, addressing Julian, ‘ to thee 
I have given to know Father Mithras, and do thou cleave to 
his commandments ; make him thy bower-cable and safe anchor- 
age, while thou livest ; and so when thou shalt depart hence, 
thou shalt go with good hope to his propitious guidance.’ 

The stray rays of light which this composition throws on some 
of the more enigmatical characters of the Empire, it is not our 
business to gather up. Important for the appreciation of Julian 
is the Greek conception of the Roman State; the Greek leaning 
to Alexandér, as opposed to Cresar ; the Greek preference for the 
Greek philosopher, Marcus Aurelius. Still more important is 
the tone in which he speaks of the old gods. Even to him they 
are but shadows, and the Pantheon a columbarium. Saturn and 
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Rhea, nay even Jupiter and Juno were little more to him than 
the lay-figures they are to us. For his own salvation, he turns 
not to Jupiter Optimus Maximus, but to an outlandish Mithras, 
a Persian god of the sun. 

But the mention of the Persians warns us to reel off more 
quickly the mingled yarn of Julian’s life. Two great objects he 
had in view: the restoration of the Pagan religion, the conquest 
of the Persians. ‘The war against Persia was an historical lega- 
cy, dating back to the time of the Argonautic expedition and the 
siege of Troy. Every generation had taken its turn in fighting 
the East. The ineradicable hatred of race put up fresh’ shoots from 
age toage. This is that wrath of man that is made to praise 
God; and he who has eyes for Sebastopol and India and Candia, 
ought to have eyes for Jamaica and the Negro Dominion. Still, 
there was no pressing necessity for the war against Persia. The 
Empire was exhausted, and Sapor desired peace. But Julian was 
just the man to go to war for an idea, and for an historical idea 
sooner than any other; and so he set out to meet hisdoom. After 
the fatal termination of the expedition, Christians and Pagans 
discovered: all manner of omens that foretold the result. For in- 
stance, a heathen professor asked a Christian saint mockingly, 
‘What is the son of the carpenter doing?’ and the Christian 
saint, in no very saint-like temper, answered, ‘He is making a 
coffin for your Emperor’; and the angry retort was afterwards 
regarded as an inspired prophecy. 

Julian spent most of his reign in the preparation and execution 
of his plans against the Persians. Especially noteworthy was 
his sojourn at Antioch, a gay and luxurious capital, in which the 
old religion had few followers, and Julian found little sympathy. 
An abiding monument of the feud between the monarch whose 
missionary labors failed so signally, and the people whose ribald 
jokes succeeded so handsomely, is preserved to us in the Misopo- 
gon or Beard-hater, in which Julian out-Antiochs the Antiochenes 
in ridiculing himself, and, while making a mock confession of his 
faults, takes occasion to rasp his detractors. with a severity worthy 
of Juvenal, and with as little effect. In the light which it 
throws on ihe rottenness and dislocation of the State and the 
wrongheadedness of the man, who thought himself divinely com- 
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missioned to purify it and set it right, the Misopogon, is an in- 
teresting study’; and we are sorry for such students as Gibbon, 
who merely divide their sneers between the orthodox sensualists 
of Antioch and the fanatic reformer on the throne. 

Last scene of all. A sweltering day in June, 363. The Roman 
army was ploughing its way back from an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion, sinking in the sand, blinded by the dust, scorched by the 
sun. Julian rode in the van, his breast unprotected. Suddenly 
an alarm was heard; the rear was attacked. Julian snatched a 
shield from one of his attendants and hurried to the rescue. Re- 
called to the front by a new alarm, he plunged into the thick of 
the fight, urged his men on by mad gesticulations and frantic 
cries, and turned the tide against the assailants. But as he 
pressed his advantage too eager'y, a lance from an unknown 
hand grazed his armgand entered his side. The sharp steel sey- 
ered the muscles of his fingers, as he tried to draw the weapon 
out, and he fell swooning. As soon as his pain was somewhat 
assuaged, he called for his horse and his arms— but his campaigns 
were over. There is a fable that as Julian fell, Christ appeared 
to him in a vision, and that the apostate filled his hand with his 
life’s blood and cast it toward the sky, crying, ‘Take thy fill of 

‘blood, O Galilean’,—‘ Take thy fill of blood, O Cyrus!’ O 
Tomyris, what a plagiarism! Still more current is the rumor 
that his last words were, ‘Thou hast conquered, O Galilean’ ; 
and there is yet another that he cried out in reproach of the 
lying oracles that had misled him —‘ Thou hast destroyed me, 
O Mithras!’ To what end these dramatic lies? 

Julian remained true to himself in the last hours of his life. 
He was a bookman to the last. He knew how great men had 
died in books; he had studied their dying speeches. The lesson 
was well learned, and in the few hours which he had to live, his 
demeanor and his words were grand. No regret for the past, no 
lamentations for his untimely end, no fear for the future. A 
long conversation with his professional friends on abstruse phil- 
osophic and theosophic subjects — draught of cold water —and 
in the chill of midnight, he was released from life—to live again, 
he said, among the constellations. 

14 
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Art. IX.—Curiosities of American Literature. By Rufus W. 
Griswold. Philadelphia: 1844. 


Although Literature, in a general sense, includes the written 
and printed records which preserve and diffuse a knowledge of 
the subjects confided to their care, such as general science, history, 
and poetry, the term is commonly restricted to the domain of 
“Belles-lettres ; but the great principles of literary composition 
are the same whether the subject is real or fictitious ; and ana- 
chronisms, false views, and wide guesses based upon superficial 
observation, are equally out of place in history and in fiction. 

According to the Westminster Review, ‘ A fiction must contain 
no glaring improbability, and yet it must never divest itself of a 
certain idealism which forms its chief beauty’; and the Rev. J. 
S. Buckminster’ says: ‘I should be unfaithful to myself and 
to this subject, if I should leave it without fnentioning it as the 
most solemn of our obligations as scholars, to take care that we 
give no currency to error, or sanction to vice.’ In every art and 
science, great results are due to a good mental constitution, ac- 
curate observation, careful study, and conscientious, efficient 
practice ; and if the opinions of Aristotle and Horace among the 
ancients, or of Boileau and Pope among the moderns, are worthy 
of respect, the literary arts and belles- let ttres form no exception. 

Our design in this paper is to call attention to certain defects 
of American literatnre — using this term partly in its bellettristic, 
and partly in its general sense—and we shall state our positions 
explicitly, leaving our readers to draw their own inferences from 
the facts and quotations presented. We have writers who dis- 
cuss subjects the rudiments of which they do not comprehend ; 
authors who do not seem to care whether their statements are 
true or false, if they administer to the national vanity; and 
reviewers who praise inaccurate books, even when they are writ- 
ten for the use of educational institutions; 

Byron wrote a satire upon Scotch Reviewers ; Burns, himself a 
poet, mentions ‘ poets, nen, and other fools of that kid- 
ney’; the Boston Post* says ‘A poet is a nondescript article, 


10ct., 1826, p. 39. 2In a @BK Address delivered in 1817. 
SJuly, 1857. 
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with as little wisdom as is possible in any organism of human 
nature’; and according to the North American Review,‘ ‘Ours 
is an irreverent age....... Wesee the evidences of this 
everywhere,—in the family, in the Church, and in the litera- 
ture of the day. It is an age of bold, and, in many respects, 
reckless, thinking and speaking.’ Similar opinions might be 
cited in abundance ; so that in these remarks, nothing will be 
said beyond what literary people have said of each other, and 
our opinions are but those of an outsider, a mere looker-on, to 
whom these defects have been a source of constant annoyance, for 
whom they have marred the pleasure which many a smoothly 
written article would have given, and upon whom they have 
forced the chronic distrust of a pedestrian explorer in regions 
where he can but imperfectly turn his eye upon the scenes around 
him, because he must be on the alert for rattlesnakes ; where, ere 
he quenches his thirst, he must suspiciously scan the brook, lest 
he swallow a larva or a salamander; where, should he recline in- 
cautiously upon a mé&sy bed, he may arouse a vindictive scolo- 
pendra; and if he thoughtlessly plucks the flower of a cactus, 
the burning irritation of countless punctures from its minute hairs 
will make him repent his temerity. 

That we may not be supposed to claim all the literary folly 
for America, we shall first-quote a piece of what is called fine 
writing, the author of which we judge to be an English penny- 
a-liner, though we find it, without ear-mark, in an American 
magazine. The ostensible subject is used as a text for several 
pages of nonsense, which, while it seems to instruct the reader, 
leaves him in possession of hardly a single accurate idea. 

‘The most wonderful of all the mollusca, however, is the Ar- 
gonauta ... . it is capable of carrying its shell on its back, or 
withdrawing itself from it altogether and sailing abovi naked 
and exposed in the ocean... .. Perhaps there is no object so 
beautiful to the eyes of the weary voyager standing at the ship’s 
side and gazing out on the wide, shoreless expanse of the tropic 
ocean, as this little animal. Like a tiny fairy of the deep, with 
all its membranaceous tentacula spread out to catch ihe light 
breeze, and plying its oars on either side, it moves calmly and 
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gracefully along, amidst the most wonderful play of light and 
shade, altered every moment by the dreamy splash of the wave- 
lets, or the mazy track of a troop of porpoises following each 
other in long winding lines through the crystal water. For a 
while it thus enjoys itself, drinking in the vertical rays of the 
sun at every pore, until at length the breeze freshens and the sea 
becomes ruffled, when it instantly withdraws its oars within its 
shell, furls its sails, and, by letting water into its hold, sinks like 
a dream from the wondering view of the spectator, into more 
tranquil regions beneath the surface.’ ® 

The facts in this case are, that the Argonauta does not sail 
without its shell; it does not leave it; it does not sail; it does 
not row on the surface ; the ‘ object so beautiful and interesting’ 
is not to be thus seen by the voyager, however weary ; the pre- 
tended sails are not ‘membranaceous tentacula’, but the learned 
words seem adapted to the subject; and the ‘most wonderful 
play of light and shade’ may have been, suggested by a tal- 
low dip. 

In Man upon the Sea, by Frank B. Goodrich, we are told that 
‘Imagination has suggested the nautilus, or Portuguese man-of- 
war’ [which are very distinct] ‘ raising its tiny sail and floating 
off before the breeze.’ (p. 25.) In Dr. Worthington Hooker’s 
Natural History, the use of sails is properly denied to the paper- 
nautilus, but he gives an extravagant and impossible figure of it 
with sails, as if loth to give up the fable. 

‘The beautiful music-shell has the five lines and the dotted 
notes, as if the sirens had written upon it the music which con- 
tinually sounds within’.6 The so-called music-shell (Voluta 
musica) has parallel lines, sometimes five in number ; but it re- 
quires the imagination of a poet to get notes upon this stave from 
the markings of the surface. A pretended figure of a ‘ musical’ 
or music-shell is given in a History of the Antilles, published 
in French at Rotterdam in 1658 (p. 216), where not only are dia- 
mond-shaped notes placed on the lines and spaces, but the signa- 
ture and common-time marks are given, and the author says an 
example had been sung, which was quite agreeable. 


5 Harper’s Magazine, July, 1853. 6 Tbid. 
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As we are in the subject of conchology, attention may be 
called to the fact that according to the New York Tribune" ‘The 
clam is a prolific insect. The Knickerbocker Magazine® says 
‘The lover must cling, like a clam to a rock’, but as clams do 
not stick to rocks, the writer may have mistaken a mussel, oys- 
ter, limpet, or barnacle fora clam. The genial and facetious 
Saxe locates his clam properly ; but he humorously assigns it a 
head! and a fragile one. He calls it tender — Venus mercenaria 
is tough, but of excellent flavor. 

Harper’s Weekly* —otherwise named a Journal of Civiliza- 
tion, that is, of American civilisation —has an article on aquaria 
which shows that a wonderful natural phenomenon, when cor- 
rectly described, is not sufficiently marvellous for ‘American 
civilisation. The article is partly based on the History of 
British Zoophytes by Dr. G. Johnston, who, of course, is not 
mentioned, although a charge of plagiarism, by their own con- 
fession, ‘is among the meanest that can be cast at a man. of let- 
ters’*® ‘There is something so especially unjust in depriving a 
scholar of the fair reputation of his work.’" The original au- 
thor says there was brought to him an Actinia ‘that had some- 
how contrived to swallow a valve’ [not a shell] ‘ of Pecten mazi- 
mus of the size of an ordinary saucer.’ This divided the ani- 
mal into two portions, and ‘ A new mouth, furnished with two 
rows of numerous tentacula, was opened upon what had been 
the base, and led to the under stomach.’ This history, which 
was inferred from the condition of the animal, is thus stated by 
the Harperite:—‘ Their edible capacity’ [that is, their capacity 
for bing eaten] ‘is such that one of them was seen to swallow a 
shell (Pecten maximus) as large as a common saucer... . a new 
mouth opened in the lower part of the stomach, and was instantly 
supplied with tentacles and all the necessary paraphernalia,’ 
What paraphernalia?—but paraphernalia is a sesquipedalian 
word, and has a scientific air. And why was the size of the 
Actinia suppressed, although given by the original author ? . 

In the Principles of Chemistry of Prof. J. A. Porter of Yale 
College, it is stated that ‘the coral insect builds up solid islands 
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out of the matter it provides’; and W. C. Woodbridge in his 
Universal Geography says that ‘reefs and islands of coral are 
found in every stage of formation ; and new ones frequently ap- 
pear in places where the water is unfathomable, surpassing the 
proudest work of man.’ There is as much error as truth in 
this. The radiate animals of which coral is the skeleton, are 
" often called insects by our litteratewrs, who give them credit for 
building what they consider a house, though they might as well 
give themselves credit for industry in building up their own 
crania, the man with the thickest skull being entitled to plume 
himself on the highest achievement. It is a mistake, too, to 
suppose that coral grows from great depths. 

We have seen how facts have been, perverted in Harper’s 
Weekly: our next citation shall be a passage from the Atlantic 
Monthly, which is as absurd as anything in Harper. ‘ Agassiz, 
who, knowing the savage snap of one of the full-grown Testu- 
dinata, is said to have asserted that, under the microscope, he 
has seen the juvenile turtle snapping precociously in embryo.’ 

The fact referred to was observed by Prof. Haldeman of 
Pennsylvania, who thus mentions it: —‘The young duck swims 
at once; the young snapping-turtle bites when taken from the 
egg; and a harmless serpent without fang or rattle, will vibrate 
its tail like a rattlesnake, producing a similar sound among dry 
leaves.’ ® 

The Nation, a New York journal, professes to be devoted to 
‘conscientious criticism.’"* Prof. J. R. Lowell likes it ‘not only 
for its ability but its tone.’ According to the Rev. H. W. 
Beecher ‘It is a clear, sound paper.’ The Rev. Calvin E. Stowe 
says ‘It is an honor to the American press, and a blessing to the 
American people ’,—(perhaps equal to that other ‘blessing’, the 
widely advertised ‘Soothing Syrup’); and the Rev. H. W. Bel- 
lows ‘ wishes it success from the bottom of ‘his heart.’ 

Yet The Nation finds fault with the eminent naturalist and 
explorer, Berthold Seemann, F. L. S., because he has stated 
that the European degenerates in America, becomes prematurely 
bald, ete., the chief reason, apparently, for contradicting him, 
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being the fact that the We of The Nation do not know who Dr. 
Seemann is. Of course not, for they are not expected to be 
familiar with the scientific developments of the age. As far as 
our own observation has gone, piratical journals like the Living 
Age and Every Saturday have not the impartiality to steal arti- 
cles on both sides of the great questions of the day as they arise, 
and consequently when ‘a clergyman of Massachusetts of much 
literary celebrity ’ states that ‘In the formation of my mind and 
character, I owe as much to the Living Age as to all other means 
of education put together’, he is admitting the one-sidedness of 
his education, for the selections composing that periodical are 
especially adapted to the meridian of Boston. 

Although North America is rich in birds, the native poets 
have made but little use of them, too frequently preferring to 
draw their similes or allusions from the stock already provided 
by European writers; and when they are hardy enough to intro- 
duce a native bird, they often commit egregious blunders. The 
bird-poems or ornitheutics of Alexander Wilson of Scotland, 
have the accuracy which was to be expected from a professed 
_ ornithologist ; and Miss H. F. Gould’s poems on the mocking- 

bird and snow-bird are equally correct, and strictly American. 
Poe’s remarkable production The Raven, Bryant’s To a Water- 
fowl, and Longfellow’s Birds of Passage by Night, have a cos- 
mopolitan interest, because these birds are not restricted to a sin- 
gle continegt ; but Doane’s Lark is a sky-lark, which makes the 
subject of his poem: European ; and J. R. Drake’s Mocking-bird 
is disfigured by the presence of the ‘ ring-dove’, also a European 
species, thus adulterating his American subject with a spurious 
adjunct and a spurious name; like Irving,”° who assigns to the 
familiar fly-catcher universally known as the pewee, the name of 
an English water-bird known as lapwing, green plover, and 
pewit. 

If such things must be —if our native birds are hopelessly 
and irredeemably prosaic, or our native poets too indolent or too 
busy to learn their names or observe their habits — why not im- 
itate the energetic, thoughtful and poetic settlers of Australia, 
who have introduced about forty species of European birds into 


15 Jn an article in the Knickerbocker. 
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that distant region, enabling their poets to use them legitimate- 
ly, and their children to read about them understandingly. 

Mr. N. P. Willis, a deservedly popular writer, having lived 
in the country, and travelled extensively in various lands, be- 
sides having access, as a literary man, to encyclopedias and li- 
braries, might have acquired sufficient knowledge of ornithology 
to write a casual article on the subject correctly; or he might 
have refrained from discussing a subject on which he did not 
choose to inform himself. He says; ‘ But there is one specimen 
of animated nature almost omnipotent in Virginia, for which I 
should like to say a redeeming word and the flocks of 
which sit at roost in the trees of the forest as you ride under, 
perfectly fearless, and of great dignity of pose and plumage. . . 
Trained and employed, they are falcons — wild, and with unre- 
cognized capabilities, they are buzzards! This splendid-looking 
creature kills his prey, it is true, and feeds on [putrid] flesh . . . 
why should not the high sport of [turkey-buzzard] falconry be 
re-established, and the proud, handsome bird rescued from his 
ignominy ?’* 

Here Mr. Willis’s series of blunders arose from preferring 
words to things. He had vultures before his eyes; but because 
the vulgar name of turkey-buzzard suggested the name of an 
English hawk called buzzard, this was sufficient to cause him to 
turn an ugly, unclean, filth-devouring scavenger into a splendid- 
looking, proud, handsome bird of prey, capable of ging trained 
to falconry. It would be difficult to find a British author, or 
even an illiterate British peasant, equally ignorant of the com- 
mon animals of his country. 

The kite is a bird of prey, but, like the bald eagle, will eat 
carrion, and it chiefly lives in forests. Remembering that prey 
is something taken by violence, the reader will understand Mr. 
Longfellow’s lines, in The Witnesses :— 


Dead bodies that the kite. 
In deserts makes his prey ;— 


perhaps in New England deserts, where Yankee seers may verify 
the same writer’s ‘ occultation of Orion’ by the moon. 


16 Home Journal, Jan. 15, 1859. 
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We have before us a book on Familiar Science, by David A. 
Wells, A. M., Member of the Historical Society of Pennsylva- 
nia, Editor of the Annual of Scientific Discovery. Turning the 
leaves of this pretentious octavo of 666 pages, we light on the 
following question and answer, ‘ Why do birds stretch out their 
necks when flying? Because they may become like sharp 
points, dividing the air and diminishing the resistance.’ Some 
birds extend the neck, it is true, others the legs, and others nei- 
ther legs nor neck. The author (if we are not mistaken in the 
person) has been rewarded with an office which gives him the 
title of ‘Honorable.’ Was it for his ornithological attainments ? 

In the same book we find :—‘ No two particles of matter are 
supposed to be in actual contact with each other; and the open- 
ings, or interstitial spaces between these particles, are called pores. 
In very many bodies they are easily recognized, as in a sponge.’ 
In this mass of loose verbiage he confounds the interstices of the 
sponge with those between the constituents of the material, as if 
we were to confound the holes in a colander with the interstices 
between the atoms of the metal composing it. ‘ Why will a rifle 
send a ball more accurately than a musket? The advantage of 
a rifle-barrel is chiefly derived from the more accurate contact of 
the ball with the sides of its cavity’ “Is the exist- 
ence (!) of air necessary to the production of sound? It is.’ (p. 
77.) Is air necessary to the production of sound? No.’ (p. 39.) 

In a series of reading-books compiled by Marcius Willson, 
and published by the Harpers, there is much false science. 
There a wren is called a Sylvia, and a gannet a Pelican: a scale 
of inches is given which reduces to the size of a swallow, a bird 
which is really three feet long; and the author (who also writes 
history !) has the audacity to interpolate a spurious passage, con- 
taining a false statement, in an extract from the Ornithology of 
Alexander Wilson, as follows: ‘The eagle has a great partiality 
for fish, and in pursuing them, as he is not a fisher himself, he 
Moiaye, in a singular manner, the genius and energy of his 
character.’ The fact being that the American bald eagle belongs 
to the fishing-eagles, and when he can not rob the fish-hawk, he 
dives after fish himself; a phenomenon which the present writer 
has often seen. So Dr. Worthington Hooker informs us that 
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the eagle ‘ will eat fish whenever it can take it from the Fish- 
ing-hawk.’ ” 

Upon opening for the first time a worthless juvenile drawing- 
book named The Studio, by Jacob Abbott (New York, 1855) in 
the first cut upon which our eye lighted, the figure showed a 
slender-billed bird, while the text calls for a broad bill; the bird 
is named penguin, whereas it is really a grebe, belonging to a 
different genus ; the ‘stones near the margin of the brook’ (p. 
108) are ducklings, and the shadow of a broom, which is stated 
to have a ‘ very beautiful effect ,’ is not properly projected. The 
compiler, we presume, raked together the cuts, and wrote about 
them all he happened to know, or cared to know. In the same 
author’s Learning to Think (p. 66) there is a cut of several two- 
winged insects, and the question, ‘How many wings have these 
bees?’ But as bees have four wings, his bees are flies. When 
an author is thus untrustworthy in a matter of common observa- 
tion, and where he can have no purpose to subserve in guiding 
his readers astray, we prefer going to other sources when we 
wish to learn the facts of history. 

It is well known that naturalists endeavor to give to each spe- 
cies of animal and plant a name under which it is described ; and 
seeing the importance attached to this, an ignorant compiler 
thinks his work will pass muster if he can add a sprinkling of 
Latin names. For example: the older naturalists described a 
species of rattlesnake as Crotalus horridus, and a writer in a 
pretentious and untrustworthy journal named Putnam’s Month- 
ly, in mentioning the burrowing owls and (so-called) prairie- 
dogs of the far West, says their burrows are shared with the 
rattlesnake, of which the learned name, as he informs us, (bless- 
ings on his learning!) is Crotalus horridus. These rattlesnakes 
are in reality, peculiar species belonging to another genus alto- 
gether. 

In another article in the same magazine (May, 1855), « 
less illustration is drawn from chemistry, in the style of the “ 
ical quacks, as if to show a familiarity with science and big 
words. Here several of the constituents of the human body 


17 Natural History for the Use of Schools and Families. 1860. 
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are mentioned, not lime, phosphorus, sulphur, etc., but the ‘mere 
argillaceous and siliceous compounds of our bodies.’ A parrot 
who uses words may seem to reason; a patient quadruped deck- 
ed with a lion’s skin may seem a lion; and a charlatan with a 
smattering of the phraseology of science, may seem critical and 
scientific ; but the ‘ mere argillaceous and siliceous compounds of 
our bodies’, like the ears protruding from the tawny hide, be- 
tray the nature of the head from which they spring. 

In the year 1859, Derby and Jackson, of New York, publish- 
ed in very handsome dress, an extensive Illustrated Natural 
History, by 8. G. Goodrich, a writer who would seem to have 
read upon the subject for several years, but in a loose, unprofita- 
ble way, to judge by the quality of the science given. For in- 
stance, the ‘ River bull-head’, is described (ii, 435) as ‘common 
in the European Seas’, and no American species are mentioned. 

‘There is a familiar species in this country, the Scarybeus 
pilularius, familiarly called the twmble-bug.’ There is no such 
thing ; the American insect being the Canthon levis. ‘Other 
species, like the common Geotrupide and Aphodiide frequently 
met with in Europe,’ and common in America! ‘Some of these 
insects (Sternoxia) are luminous in the dark. These, including 
half-a-dozen species, and arranged by Emmons [!] under the 
genus Lampyris, are the fire-flies or lightning-bugs. . . . . The 
E. noctilucus’, ete. Here the blunder of Mr. Willis has a par- 
allel; for, as the name buzzard caused him to confound two 
families of birds, so the. name fire-fly causes Mr. Goodrich to 
confound distinct families of insects, both having species that are 
luminous. Speaking of certain fresh-water shells, he says, 
‘There are several minute species in this country.’ Shells like 
Limnea megasoma and L. apposita are far from being minute: 
they are not even small, but large species. 

Before leaving the subject of insects, we may advert to an ex- 
pensive illustrated quarto, purporting to be a treatise on noxious 
insects, which was published by the State of New York. This 
book should have been suppressed under the law which forbids 
the sale of goods under false labels, since it is so full of errors 
that it amounts to a false pretence; and as the author knew his 
deficiencies, he should not have closed his itching palm upon the 
lucre which rewarded his treachery to science. 
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In the Transactions of the New York State Agricultural Society 
(1859, p. 234) there is an extended paper on the Edible Fishes 
of New York, which teems with blunders in nomenclature. 
Some of the names given belong to European species, as Perca 
labrax for the striped bass or rock-fish (Zabrax lineatus); Cottus 
gobio for the bull-head, of which there are many European and 
American species. The author says that ‘the genus Clupea is 
very nearly allied to the genus Salmo’; that is, a herring is like 
a trout; and that ‘ the sturgeon much resembles the shark’. He 
further informs us that ‘it has been considered strange that it 
[the salmon] abounds in the Caspian Sea, whither it makes its 
way from the Persian Gulf, through some undiscovered subter- 
ranean channel, which must exist, as otherwise the sea would be 
stagnant. This is quite a poetic mode of locating subterranean 
currents which must exist for the spurious reason given. Of the 
pike he asserts that ‘Some naturalists declare that this fish is of 
a spontaneous generation, deriving its origin from a weed known 
as the pike-weed ’. 

A pendant to this bit of American ichthyology may be found 
in one of the reading-books of Mr. Marcius Willson (the fifth of 
the series, p. 244), which may have been communicated to that 
enterprising gentleman by his (or some other person’s) venerable 
grandmother. The statement is that ‘The pike... . is said 
never to prey upon the tench, which is supposed to exert his 
healing powers by rubbing against the sides of the sick or 
wounded ’. 

Public documents and public men are open to criticism, and 
our next illustrations shall be drawn from the Department of 
Agriculture. In the Report for 1865, a reporter writes from 
Paris, ‘the most pigmy pony in the collection is labelled “The 
Island Pony”, but where the island is, there is none to tell’. (p. 
97.) From the quotation marks to the words of the label, we 
might judge that it was in English, but as this is improbable, the 
word which the Department sent forth unexplained was doubt- 
less Islande, the French name for Iceland. In the same volume 
(p. 99) we find the green-necked pea-fowl rejoicing in the name 
Paon speciferus —half French and half false Latin; and the 
ailanthus is alluded to as ‘the male or female tree’, (p. 89) 
whereas, blossoms of both sexes are found on the same tree. 
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A former commissioner, Mr. Ewbank, in a public document”® 
mentions some Peruvian antiquities, one of which is thus de- 
scribed :—‘ Fig. 1, a calcareous stone, wrought in imitation of a 
bear or hippopotamus. The resemblance to the latter is the 
greatest, but the dfficulty is, how ancient Peruvians could obtain 
a knowledge of ‘that animal.’ But why not wonder at their 
knowledge of a bear, an animal not recorded as South Ameri- 
can? Why not make a third guess and call it a guinea-pig, an 
animal which inhabits South America, but not Africa? Mr. 
. Ewbank’s mysterious figure represents neither a bear nor a hip- 
popotamus, but is sufficiently like the South American nutria, 
(Myopotamus coypus). 

From public documents to public men, the gradation is easy, 
and a glance at Senatorial literature is next in order. Ina speech 
in the United States Congress, Senator Foote, of Mississippi, is 
reported as saying: ‘Sir, there was a classic saying in olden 
time which all of us doubtless remember :— Quod tetigit, id orna- 
vit ;;—and ‘all of us’ did apparently remember the ‘ classic say- 
ing in olden time’ in this attempt at a quotation from Johnson’s 
Epitaph on Goldsmith.” 

In 1867 the Secretary of the Senate sent letters from Europe 
to his two journals, in one of which he pretends that he saw the 
villas of Scotland (a hundred miles off) while going into Liver- 
pool; in speaking of Victor Hugo, he locates him three hundred 
miles too far north, in the Isle of Man; and he gives the present 
French Emperor the credit of bringing the remains of the first 
Napoleon from St. Helena to France. 

All this, according to the Yankee philosopher R. W. Emer- 
son, indicated genius; for he informs us (in a lecture on Self- 
Reliance, quoted by Miss Bremer) that ‘To believe your own 
thought—to believe that which is true for you in your own pri- 
vate heart is true for all men—that is genius.’ Hence to be- 
lieve, and to believe that others believe, that the moon is made 
of green cheese, is genius. Miss Bremer elsewhere ° gives us - 


18 Gilliss’s Astron. Exp. Vol. II. 1855. 


lle ee ae qui nullum fere scribendi genus non tetigit, nullum quod tetigit 
non ornavit.’ 


20 Homes of the New World. 
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another gem from the same sage:—‘ Whoso would be a man 
must be a non-conformist.’ The quotations in the present paper 
have been from non-conformists: what we object to in American 
literature is precisely its non-conformity. 

Mr. Emerson lays claim to great knowledge for the poets, the 
class to which he conceives himself to belong. In his opinion 
‘the poet alone knows, astronomy, chemistry, vegetation, and 
animation.’ ‘ The limestone of the continent’, says he, behold- 
ing it in the vision of genius, ‘consists of infinite masses of the 
shells of animalcules’! ‘Fermentation develops the saccharine 
element in the grain.’ This is the ‘chemistry’ which ‘the poet 
alone knows’: it is certainly unknown to the chemist. 

Professor Longfellow has written a poem in imitation of the 
Kalewala of the Finns, but laying the scene in the region of the 
great American lakes. The hero is a Chippeway, but with a 
name which no Chippeway (or Ojibwayg) could pronounce. The 
long Chippeway words come in badly with a false accent, as— 


And the squirrel adjidaumo. 


The Chippeway hero and Dacotah heroine converse together 
freely, although the two languages are not co-dialects, like Da- 
cotah and Kouza, or Chippeway and Delaware or Léndpé. 

Hiawatha is, in some degree, the work of a foreigner unac- 
quainted with the forests in which his scenes are laid, and the 
animals his hunter-hero would he likely to meet—like the au- 
thor of Gertrude of Wyoming, who did not know the name of 
the valley he poetised, and depicted ‘hills with high magnolia 
overgrown’, ‘crocodiles’ and ‘ condors’, the Hurons and Oneidas 
‘ planting the olive-stalk upon the Michigan’, arid ‘ the flamingo 
disporting like a meteor ’—in Pennsylvania. 

Unless an author affects the Mrs. Malaprop style, he should 
avoid words of which he does not know the meaning. Pro- 
fessor Longfellow comfounds four or five distinct animals, one 
or two being. American, and three European. Hiawatha saw 
herds of fallow-deer (easily recognised by the palmate horns) 
one of which he shot, and, carrying the little capreolus, or roe- 
buck, he laid the red-deer 


At the feet of Laughing Water. 
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We need. not pursue this investigation further. We have 
given instances enough to substantiate our charges, and if these 
have been chiefly blunders in science, it must be remembered that 
it is on scientific culture that American writers—at least those 
_ of the North—especially plume themselves, There is no rea- 
son why these things should be so: if American writers would 
have a little less arrogance, and learn that whatever subject they 
undertake to teach it is worth their while to study ; a little less 
indolence, and learn that whatever they study, it is worth their 
while to study well; a little more conscientiousness, and the 
knowledge that is of infinite moment that the truth should be 
adhered to, even in apparent trifles, however vanity, party-spirit, 
or bastard patriotism may allure to falsehood ;—then we might 
trust that the dishonoring stigma imprinted on American litera- 
ture would be wiped away. 





Art. X.—BOOK NOTICES. 


1.—An FLEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE EnGLIsH Lancuace. By Geo. F. Holmes, 
LL.D., Professor of History, General Literature and Rhetoric, in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. New York: Richardson & Co. [For sale by M. Morfit, 
Baltimore. ] 

As this Grammar forms a part of the Southern University Series, 
especially intended for the use of our own youth, we have examined 
it with close and jealous attention, and it is with sincere pleasure 
that we bestow on it our warm commendation. It is at once full, 
and clear; simple yet scientific. The steps by which the pupil is 
led onward, are easy, firmly planted, and steadily progressive; 
while every part of the road he travels is carefully explained. 

Obscure constructions and peculiar idioms are not merely laid down 
dogmatically in dry exceptions ; but they are elucidated by analysis, 
etymology, or the history of the languages The portions which treat 
of the Structure of Sentences, and the Analysis of Sentences, are es- 
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pecially valuable; and taken altogether, the book is one that we 
should be glad to see introduced into every Southern school. 

A few questionable points caught our eye in our examination, and 
we append the notes that we then made upon them. 

A and An, (p. 54.) We see no reason why the cockneyish uncer- 

‘tainty about the letter H should influence owr mode of speech, nor 
why our rules should be emasculated with irrational exceptions be- 
cause Englishmen feel unsafe among the aspirates. In the rule here 
given, the exceptions are raised to the third power, e. g.:—The defi- 
nite article is a; but (Ex.) an before an open vowel or A mute; 
though (Ex.’) an must be used before an aspirate h, if the accent 
falls on the second syllable, unless (Ex.*) the A precedes a long u, 
Now why not at once sweep away all this rubbish, and boldly lay 
down the plain reasonable rule: A should be used before conson- 
ant sounds; an before vowel-sounds, to avoid the hiatus. This clear 
and precise rule rids us at once of cockneyisms, exceptions to excep- 
tions, and botherations of the third degree. 

As, (p. 66.) We can never admit that as isa relative in the 
phrase such plants as I wanted This is but an inversion of plants 
such as I wanted ; and as is as clearly a conjunction as than in the 
expression more plants than I wanted. 

Than, (p. 81.) The admission of such a phrase as a greater than 
whom, does not give us a right to call than a preposition. It can 
only be considered an irregular or anomalous construction. 

Possessive Case, (p.99). Has the personal pronoun a true posses- 
sive, or has it not? if it has, what is it? If my is an adjective 
pronoun, and of me an objective case, the question, in detault of 
verbs governing a possessive, is not so easy toanswer. But we think 
we may safely take the ground that it is not mine. For, as the 
horse's hoof is exactly equivalent to hoof of the horse, so the posses- 
sive of J must be exactly equivalent to of me. Now this mine cer- 
tainly is not, while my certainly is. Prof. Holmes’s illustration 
overthrows his own doctrine. ‘ Yuwr sack is in mine’ is by no means 
‘exactly analogous to your sack is in John's.’ For your sack is in 
John’s can be completed by adding the object of possession— your 
sack is in John's sack; while we can not say in mine sack, so that 
the very essence of the possessive case is wanting. Our own notion 
is, that of me is the true possessive of J; while there is also an ob- 
jective form, of me; as love of me, felt by another person, distin- 
guished from my love, whiéh I myself feel. 

It is me, (p. 99.) We would not allow this expression for a wil- 
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derness of Dean Alfords. For the very nature of the substantive 
verb is definition, not affection ; agreement, not government. To call 
me a nominative is simply preposterous. It is no idiom at all, but 
simply a solecism, and should be unceremoniously flung out of all 
decent speech. 

Dative, (p. 99.) We regret that our author did not at once do 
what he admits ought to be done, and set down the dative case in 
his paradigms. We have just as true a dative as the Latin or Anglo- 
Saxon, and in as constant use. Make mea fire; pour him out some 
wine ; forgive us our trespasses ; he is like his father, are legitimate 
datives and not ellipses. To admit them would simplify his 19th 
Rule. 

Shakespere draws a little mirth out of the confusion of datives 
and objectives :— 

Pet. Villain, I say, knock me here soundly. 
Gru. a here, sir? why, sir, what am I, that I should knock you 


Pet. Villain, I say, knock me at this gate, 
And rap me well, or I’ll knock your knave’s pate. 


Gru. 
sir,—he bid me knock him and rap him soundly, sir: well, was it fit 
for a servant to use his master so? 


Positive Degree, (p. 103 ) The observation to § 209 we consider 
simple nonsense. 

Double Comparatives, (p. 106.) In the phrase his more braver 
daughter, more braver is not analogous to far braver, an expression 
which no one impugns. ar braver is not a double comparative at 
all, and consequently not to the point. 

Tense, (p. 112.) Caesar describes Gaul is not an instance of a 
present tense with a past signification. Cesar is put for Cwsar's 
Commentaries; or the author is represented as existent in, and 
speaking by, his extant works. Thus we say, Ammuianus in his 
22nd book describes the reign of Julian; in his lost books he de- 
scribed that of Constantine. It is evident that if we say, Ammianus 
describes the reign of Constantine, we convey the idea that his de« 
scription is still extant. 

Emphatic Form, (p. 144.) We can not see why Prof. Holmes 
doubts ‘ whether the Past Subjunctive in the Emphatic form is ever 
used.’ In such a sentence as, J do not think I offended him, but if I 
did, it was his own fault — did is clearly the auxiliary. 

In the Passive Voice, the Emphatic form (whose existence our 

16 
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author questions) is produced by placing the emphasis on the aux- 
iliary, as Twas betrayed by my own kindred: Iwas betrayed, though 
they denied it. 

Rule XXVIJ, (p. 181.) .We do not think J was anxious to have 
done it an allowable phrase. Anxious, meaning here anxiously de- 
strous, can not apply to any thing already past at the time of the 
anxiety. The incorrect use of the perfect infinitive is one of the 
commonest faults in careless writing and speaking. We constantly 
hear such forms as J should like to have gone, instead of I should have 
liked to go. 

Prosody, (p. 199.) We do not expect to see a sensible treatise on 
English Prosody during the remainder of our earthly pilgrimage, 
and Prof. Holmes’s is perhaps as good as any. There are confu- 
sions in it; but we have never yet seen one that was not a muddle.. 

In the first place, expressions and rules adapted to Greek or 
Latin versification are applied to ours; whereas theirs was a guan- 
titative system and ours is an accentual, which makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. Our so-called iambuses and trochees are very 
different things from the Latin. 

In the second place, confusion is introduced by the use of the word 
metre as equivalent to foot, which it is not. A metre is a certain 
measure of feet, of which the unit may be one foot, as in the dactylic 
hexameter ; but is more frequently two, as in iambic and trochaic 
measures, &c. Thus the alexandrine, which Prof. Holmes calls ‘an 
iambic hexameter’, is really an iambic ¢rimeter. Our readers can 
compare the following lines, one an iambic trimeter from Catullus, 
the other an alexandrine from Shelley— 


Phasélus ille quém vidétis héspites. 
The silence of that heart's accépted sAcrifice. 


We are not bound to use the classical nomenclature, but if we do, 
let us use it correctly. Itis both easy and correct to call the meas- 
ure of Zara a ten-syllable iambic line; but if we must give ita 
classical title, we can only call it an cambic trimeter brachycatalectic. 
This is a long name, but the right one, and nobody need use it un- 
less he chooses; while an ‘zambic pentameter’ is really a line of 
twenty syllables, not ten; and a ¢trochaic octometer would be a line 
of thirty-two syllables, such as was never yet printed on any page. 

It is possible that we may have a quantitative versification some 
day — though for an English ear to learn to perceive quantity is 
almost like the acquisition of a new sense — but until we do, all 
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rational systems of Prosody must be based on accentual principles, 
and we must talk of strong or weak: syllables, not of long or short 
ones. 

The French, who have no accent to speak of, have a sort of quasi- 
quantitative versification, the poorest in the world; and thus they 
perceive nothing amiss with lines which to us, with ears trained to 
accent, are like the jolting of a wagon over a corduroy road. Now 
a Frenchman would read the following line — 


Eurotas, Eurotas, ot sout tes lauriers-roses ? —( Chenier.) 


And considering the first three feet spondees, would pronounce it 
melodious. But let us copy the rhythm in English — 


Delightful, délightfil, the sunny days of Spring— 


and what can we make of it? 

Spenserian Stanza, (p. 217.) Prof. Holmes errs in stating that 
‘Spenser constructed this form of versification from the Oétava 
Rima’ Itisa very ancient English measure (though probably in- 
vented by the Provengal trobadors) with an alexandrine added. 
We subjoin an example from Za Belle Dame sans Mercy, a poem 
sometimes attributed to Chaucer, and certainly written about Chau- 
cer's time. The spelling is modernised. 

In this great thought sore troubled in my mind, 
Alone thus rode I all the morrow tide, 

Till at the last it happéd me to find 
The place wherein I cast me to abide 
When that I had no further for to ride ; 

And as I went my lodging to purvey, 


Right soon I heard, a little me beside, 
Where, in a garden, minstrels gan to play. 


Add an alexandrine, for instance — 
A sweet and joyous strain that chased my gloom away— 


and we have the stanza of Childe Harold. 

This beautiful measure, which is more flowing than the Spenser- 
ian with its strong final cadence, deserves more attention from the 
poets. Swinburne has employed it with the happiest success ; 
for example :— 


The burden of long living. Thou shalt fear 
Waking, and sleeping mourn upon thy bed ; 

And say at night, ‘Would God the day were here,’ 
And say at dawn, ‘Would God the day were dead.’ 
With weary days thou shalt be clothed and fed, 

And wear remorse of heart for thine attire, 

Pain for thy girdle, and sorrow upon thine head : 

This is the end of every man’s desire. 
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2.—Diary or a Sovrnern Rervcee purine THE Wan. By a Lady of Virginia. 
New York: E.J. Hale & Son. 1867. 

WE have found this a delightful, as well as an edifying, volume. 
It was evidently written by a /ady—by a refined, sensible, highly 
cultivated, Christian lady — who gives us the impression which the 
events of the war, whether terrible or touching, made on her gentle, 
generous, and sympathetic nature. How different from the emo- 
tions they created in cold and cowardly hearts! But her Diary is 
not exclusively devoted to the events of the war. On the contrary, 
its descriptions of other incidents and scenes, show that, with per- 
fect truthfulness of character, the writer possesses a keen percep- 
tion of the ludicrous, as well as a lively sense of the pathetic. The 
following, for example, is worthy of Dickens: 

‘We left Winchester in the stage for Strasburg, at ten o’clock at 
night, on the 24th of December. The weather was bitter cold, and 
we congratulated ourselves that the stage was not crowded. Mr. 

and the girls were on the back seat, a Methodist clerzyman, a 
soldier, and myself on the middle, and two soldiers and our maid 
Betsey on the front seat. We went off by starlight, with every 
prospect of a pleasant drive of eighteen miles. As we were leaving 
the suburbs of the town, the driver drew up before a small house, 
from which issued two women with a baby, two baskets, several 
bundles, and a box. The passengers began to shout out, “Go on, 
driver; what do you mean? there’s no room for another; go on.” 
The driver made no answer, but the women came to the stage-door, 
and began to put in their bundles; the gentlemen protested that 
they could not get in—there was no room. The woman with the 
baby said she would get in ; she was “ agwine to Strasburg to spend 
Christwas with her relations, whar she was born and raised, and 
whar she had not been for ten year, and nobody had a better right 
to the stage than she had, and she was agwine, and Kitty Grim was 
agwine too—she’s my sister-law; and so is baby, ‘cause baby never 
did see her relations in Strasburg in her life. So, Uncle Ben!” she 
exclaimed to the driver, “‘ take my bag, basket, and box by you, and 
me and Kitty and baby, and the bundles and the little basket, will 
go inside. All this was said amidst violent protestations from the 
men within: ‘ You can’t get in: driver, go on.” But suiting the 
action to the word, she opened the door, calling, ‘‘ Come Kitty,” got 
on the step, and thrust her head in, saying: “If these gentlemen is 
gentlemen, and has got any politeness, they will git out and set with 
Uncle Ben, and let ladies come inside.” A pause ensued. At last 
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a subdued tone from the soldier on the middle seat was heard to 
say: “ Madam, if you will get off the step, I will get out.” ‘“ Very 
well, sir; and why didn’t you do that at first? And now,” said 
she, looking at a man on the front seat, “ there’s another seat by 
Uncle Ben; sposen you git out and let Kitty Grim have your seat; 
she’s bound to go.” The poor man quietly got out, without say- 
ing a word, but the very expression of his back, as he got out of 
the stage, was subdued. ‘Now, Kitty, git in, and bring the little 
basket and them two bundles; they won’t pester the lady much.” 
The door was closed, and then, the scene being over, the passengers 
shouted with laughter. 

Our heroine remained perfectly pas-ive until we got to the picket- 
post, a mile from town. The driver stopped; a soldier came up for 
passports. She was thunder-struck. “ Passes! Passes for white 
folks. I never heard of such a thing. J ain’t got no pass; nuther, 
is Kitty GMa.” I suggested to her to keep quiet, as the best policy. 
Just at that time a Tennessee soldier had to confess that he had for- 
gotten to get a passport. ‘‘ You can’t go on,” said the official ; and 
the soldier got out. Presently the woman's turn came. ‘‘ Madam, 
your passport, if you please.” “TI ain't got none; nuther is Kitty 
Grim (that’s my sister-in-law); we ain’t agwine to git out nuther, 
"cause we's gwine to Strasburg to spend Christmas with my relations, 
and I ain’t been thar for ten year, and I never heard of white folks 
having passes.” ‘‘ But, madam,” began the official “You needn't 
to ‘but, madam’ me, ’cause I ain’t agwine to git out, and I'd like to 
see the man what would put me out. This is a free country, and 
I’se agwine to Strasburg this night; so you might as well take your 
lantern out of my face.” “ But, madam, my orders,” began the 
picket. ‘Don’t tell me nothing ‘bout orders; I don’t care nothing 
"bout orders; and you needn’t think, ‘cause the Tennessee man got 
out, that I’se agwine to get out—'cause I ain't. Ain't I got three 
sons in the army, great sight bigger than you is? and they fit at 
Manassas, and they ain’t no cowards, nuther is their mother; and 
I ain’t agwine to get out of this stage this night, but I’se gwine to 
Strasburg, whar I was born and raised.” 

The poor man lovked nonplussed, but yet another effort ; he b-gan, 
“My dear madam.” “TI ain't none of your dear madam; I’se’ just 
a free white woman, and so is Kitty Grim, and we ain’t no niggers 
to git passes, and I’se gwine ‘long this pike to Strasburg. Now I’se 
done talking.” With this she settled herself on the seat, and leant 
back with a most determined air; and the discomfited man shut the 
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door amid peals of laughter from within and from without. In a 
few minutes we were quiet again, and all began to settle themselves 
for sleep, when the silence was broken by our heroine: “ Kitty, is 
you sick?” “No,” said Kitty. ‘Weil, it isa wonder. Gentlemen, 
can’t one of you take Kitty’s seat, and give her yourn? she gits 
monstrous sick when she is a-riding with her back to the horses.” 
There was a death-like silence, and my curiosity was. aroused to 
know how she would manage that point. After a few moments she 
began again. ‘Kitty, is you sick?” ‘“ No,” says Kitty, “ not yit.” 
“Well, I do wish one of you gentlemen would give Kitty his seat.” 
Still no reply. All was becoming quiet again, when she raised her 
voice: “ Kitty Grim, 7s you sick?” “ Yes,” said Kitty, “just a 
little.” “I knowed it ; I knowed she was sick; and when Kitty 
Grim gits sick, she most in gineral flings up!’ The effect was elec- 


tric. “My dear madam,” exclaimed both gentlemen at once, “ take 


my seat; by all means take my seat.” The Methodis@clergyman 


_being nearest, gave up his seat and took hers. The change was soon 
_ effected amidst the most uproarious laughter, all feeling that they 


were fairly outgeneralled the third time. From that time until we 
reached Strasburg, at two o'clock, she kept up a stream of talk, ad- 
dressed to the baby, never interrupted except once, when the quiet- 
looking soldier on the front seat ventured to say, ‘‘ Madam, do you 
never sleep?” ‘ Never when I’m a-travelling,” was the curt reply; 
and she talked on to the baby: ‘ Look at all them mules—what a 
sight of fodder they must eat! The Yankees come down to fight 
us, cause we'se got niggers and they ain't got none. I wish there 
warn’t no niggers. I hate Yankees, and I hate niggers too,” etc., 
until we got toStrasburg. She then called out to ‘‘ Uncle Ben” not 
to carry her to the depot—she was “agwine to her uncle’s,” 
*‘ Whar’s that ?” cried Uncle Ben. ‘‘I don’t know, but monstrous 
nigh a tailor’s.” One of the passengers suggested that we might be 
left by the cars, and had better go on to the depot. But she ob- 
jected, and we had become a singularly non-resisting company, and 
allowed her to take—-what we knew she would have—her own 
way.’ 

We are always glad to see embalmed, as in this little Diary, the 
memory of the heroes, especially of the young end the brave, who 
laid down their lives in the great struggle for Southern independ- 
ence. The following isa tribute to two as gallant spirits as ever 
took up arms in the sacred cause of truth, justice, and humanity : 
‘We have just been drawn to the window by sad strains of mar- 
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tial music. The bodies of Captains Wise and Coles were brought by 
the cars, under special escort. The military met them, and in the 
dark, cold night, it was melancholy tp see the procession by lamp- 
light, as it passed slowly down the p shar Captain Wise has been 
carried to the Capitol, and Captain Coles to the Central Depot, 
tHence to be carried to-morrow to the family burying-ground at 
Enniscorthy, in Albemarle County. Thus are the bright, glorious 
young men of the Confederacy passing away. Can their places be 
supplied in the army ?’ 

We cannot forbear quoting the just and beautiful tribute to the 
memory of Bishop Meade: ‘Our beloved Bishop Meade’, says she, 
‘is dead! His spirit returned to the God who gave, redeemed, and 
sanctified it, this morning about seven o'clock. The Church in Vir- 
ginia mourns in sackcloth for her great earthly head. We knew 
that he must die, but this morning, when we had assembled for 

early prayers, it was announced to us from the pulpit, a thrill of 
’ anguish pervaded the congregation, which was evident from the 
death-like, stillness. A hymn was read, but who could then sing? 
A subdued effort was at last made, and the services proceeded. 
Like bereaved children we mingled our prayers and tears, and 
on receiving the benediction, we went silently out, as in the pressure 
of some great public calamity, and some bitter, heartfelt sorrow. 
Thus, just one week after the solemn public services in which he 
had been engaged, it pleased Almighty God to remove him from his 
work on earth to his rest in heaven. During his last illness, though 
often suffering intensely, he never forgot his interest in public affairs. 
The Bible was first read t» him, each morning, and then the news 
of the day. He had an eye for everything; every movement of 
Government, every march of the troops, the aspect of Europe, and 
the Northern States, every thing civil and military, and alk that be- 
longed to God’s Church upon earth — dying as he had lived, true to 
Virginia, true to the South, true to the Church, and. true to the 
Lord his God’ Pure-minded, simple-hearted, grand old hero! 
Thrice blessed art thou—glorioys and glorified spirit !—in that 
thou didst not live to witness the utter ruin of thy native State— 
thy beloved Virginia. 

In'regard to the first battle of Manassas, the Diary says: ‘It is 
said to have been one of the most remarkable victories on record, 
when we consider the disparity in numbers, equipments, etc. Our 
loss, when compared with that of the enemy, was small, very small ; 
but such men as have fallen! How canI record the death of our 
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young friends, the Conrads of Martinsburg, the only sons of their 
father,— and such sons! Never can we cease to regret Tucker Con- 
rad, the bright, joyous youth of the ‘‘ High School,” and the de- 
voted student of our Theological Seminary! Noble in mind and 
spirit, with the most genial temper and kindest manners I have ever 
known. Mr. saw him on Thursday evening on his way to tle 
battle-field, and remarked afterwards on his enthusiasm and zeal in 
the cause. Holmes, his brother, was not one of us, as Tucker was, 
but he was in no respect inferior to him—loved and admired by all. 
They were near the same age, and there was not fifteen minutes be- 
tween their deaths. Lovely and pleasant in their lives, in their 
deaths they were not divided. But my thoughts constantly revert 
to that desolated home— to the parents and sisters who perhaps are 
now listening and waiting for letters from the battle-field. Be- 
fore this night is over, loving friends will bear their dead sons 
home.’ 

There is no exaggeration in this. If it seem otherwise to the 
reader, it is because he was not personally acquainted with the two 
‘bright. joyous’ youths described by the writer From an intimate 
acquaintance with them, as well as with others mentioned in the 
Diary, we see and feel more truth in its simple eulogies than meets 
the ear. This is especially the case with the following simple, but 
touching, tribute: ‘The death of James Maupin, of the University 
of Virginia—so young, so gentle, so brave! He fell at his gun, as 
member of the Second Howitzers of Richmond’ Now, while this 
telis the story of the brave boy truly, it tells it fully only to those 
who are acquainted with the particulars of his connection with the 
war an. of his conduct in the field of battle. We might, indeed, 
easily select from the book before us many other tributes to ‘the 
young, the gentle, and the brave’, who went down in the dreadful 
war of coercion. But our space is limited. We shall, however, 
lay one other extract before our readers; both because we know it 
to be just, and because the memories of those to whom it relates 
are so inexpressibly dear to us. It is as follows: 

‘The cars were constantly coming in. Shouts of victory and 
wails for the dead were strangely blended. I was glad that I did 
not hear during that dreadful night that the body of that bright, 
beautiful boy, that young Christian hero, Randolph Fairfax, had 
been brought to town. The father, mother, sisters !—can they bear 
the blighting stroke? The hone, the pride, almost the idol of the 
family, thus suddenly cut down! ‘We, too, mourn him dead, as we 
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had loved and admired him living. We had watched his boyhood 
and youth, the gradual development of that brilliant mind and lofty 
character. His Christian parents are bowed down, but not crushed; 
their-future on earth is clouded ; but by faith they see his abundant 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven, his glorious future, and are 
comforted. Another young Christian soldier of the same battery 
was shot down about the same moment—our young friend David 
Barton, of Winchester. Three months ago his parents buried their 
oldest son, who fell nobly defending his native town, and now their 
second has passed into heaven. The Church mourns him as one 
who was about to devote his life to her sacred cause, but who felt it 
his duty to defend her against the hosts who are desecrating her 
hallowed precincts. How many, oh, how many of the young sol- 
diers of the Cross are obliged to take up carnal weapons, to “save 
from spoil that sacred place!’ Poor fellows! their life’s blood 
oozes out in a great cause.’ 


3.—Tue Earty Years or His Royat Higuness tHE Prince Consort. Compiled 
under Wirection of Her Majesty the Queen. By Lieut. General the Hon. C. 
Grey. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1867. 

THE chief interest of this book lies in the fact that it is written 
by a Queen about herself and her husband. Had just the same 
things been told about any other couple in the United Kingdom, 
to most readers it would seem dull, and to some impertinent. 

But whether it is because men have a half superstitious notion 
that those who are so much above them in position, must be differ- 
ent from them in nature, or, on the other hand, that they feel a 
secret complacency in being assured that, after all, Kings and Queens 
are but mortals as themselves, there has always been an eager curi- 
osity to get a glimpse of the interior life of Royalty. 

Formerly, the populace crowded to doors and windows to see the 
royal family dine, and here are the folding doors of a Queen’s heart 
opened, and the public are allowed to gaze. 

It seems to us now that it was a rather barbaric custom, that of 
dining in public, and the question might be asked whether there is 
not some lack of delicacy in thus unveiling the inmost thoughts and 
most sacred feelings in the breast of England’s Queea. But this 
question the English may proudly put aside by asking what other 
Royal family could venture to invite the public into—not their 
Halls of State —but their private apartments. What other Queen 
could give to her subjects veritable extracts from her journal, writ- 
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ten long years ago, and trust to their truth, purity and simplicity 
for winning their way into the hearts of all? What other Prince’s 
memory would be honored by having his history written out of his 
familiar letters from the time of childhood to the flush of man- 
hood ? 

If the propriety of the act is doubtful, it is fully excused by the 
tenderness of the motive. Victoria loved Albert sincerely, and 
mourned him truly —nay — passionately. Hers was not the nature 
to command her grief into submissive silence, nor yet allow it to 
consume her, unspoken. She was sympathetic, and her love, as its 
history is told in her book, is a love of the tenderest sympathy with 
a congenial nature. Thus she was compelled to give expression to 
her feelings. ; 

At another period of the world she would have built a city and 
called it by his name; or, with the spirit of later days, she might 
have erected a lofty Prince’s Column in Hyde Park. But the latest 
civilisation vindicates itself by exalting the Press above brick or 
stone ; and a book is a nobler memorial than a city or a pyramid. 

How impartial, as well as how supreme, is this great organon of 
modern times!’ Any loving heart may give the world a memoir of 
the lost : the Queen of England can dono more. Nor would any 
thing but a book have honored the memory of Albert as it deserved, 
nor could any other offering have given equal solace to the tender 
heart of his bereaved wife. Only his own letters, preserved from boy- 
hood, can satisfy us that his exemplary deportment was not mere 
prudent decorum, but the natural outworking of principles so pure 
as to be remarkable and worthy of the highest admiration in any 
one, and almost without'a parallel in men of his rank. 

No doubt Queen Victoria believes that her married life was un- 
equalled in its happiness. Every well-mated couple is of this 
opinion as to themselves. But they are mistaken. No doubt they 
are truly happy in the enjoyment of the purest bliss that heaven 
accords to earth, but others are so likewise. And the Queen of 
England who rejoices now in telling her people how blest she has 
been, is not different in this experience from many of her subjects 
who never thought it worth while to tell anybody about it. Some, 
however, have told it incidentally, and, as far as the mere telling 
goes, much more gracefully than the Queen. Albert and Vic- 
toria were not happier as husband and wife, than Southey and his 
Edith, or than Arnold and his Mary. Still, the married life of the 
royal pair was very remarkable, but the reason why it surprises and 
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pleases every body, is not very creditable to royalty. It is because 
they were in their domestic relations so much better than Kings 
and Queens generally are. It is not because they were better than 
many thousands of common people, but that they were as good. 
The King’s evil is not scrofula, but something as bad, as hard to 
cure, and as hereditary. The Brunswick family in this aint was 
certainly not-unroyal. 

It is therefore something for Victoria to be proud of, that when 
she feels inclined to betake herself to authorship, she is not com- 
pelled as her Imperial neighbor of France is, to look so far away 
for a subject as the Life of Cxsar, but that she may open her home 
and her heart and say —‘ thus we lived, and thus we loved.’ 

The object of the Queen was to gratify the undying love of a true 
woman's heart, by calling upon others to join her in praising the 
precious memory of the lost; while thé impulse which will first 
move readers to take up the book is curiosity to look upon the home 
life of a palace; but apart from the motive of the royal writer, and 
that of the indiscriminate public, there is an intrinstc value in the 
volume which makes it worthy to be placed among the books that 
ought to live. This worth consists in the moral of the life which is 
depicted. A moral, no where ostentatiously paraded, but which so 
belongs to the story, and so speaks out from it, that it cannot be 
' missed by the most heedless. 

Prince Albert's life was a complete and eonspicuous success. He 
was exalted to an eminent station, which he occupied worthily. It 
would be in advance of the book before us, which comes down only 
to 1841, a year after the marriage, to enquire what influence, if any, 
the Prince Consort exercised upon the current of national affairs in 
England, from the time of his marriage in 1840 to his death in 1863. 
It is enough to say here, that coming a stranger into the midst of a 
haughty nobility, and a jealous, and in some respects a narrow- 
minded people, by his truthfulness, prudence, and force of character, 
he frustrated any nascent opposition and steadily rose in the esteem 
of all until he fairly shared the popularity of the Queen herself. 
Likewise he has given, not to England merely, but also to other 
Courts and other countries ‘an illustration that domestic virtue is 
brighter than the brightest jewel of a crown, and in the end a more 
enduring honour than any that can be gained by the mere warrior or 
statesman. And finally, he exercised the most wholesome personal 
influence upon the character of the soverign of one of the principal . 
Kingdoms of Christendom, and above all, he made a true woman’s 
heart happy. 
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Nor was it easy to be and to do what he was and did. Let 
it be remembered that before he was twenty-one years old, the 
student of Bonn had offered to him the choice of Hercules. A 
Queen for a wife, an ample revenue for means of indulgence, Lon- 
don and modern luxury for temptations, and a long series of royal 
examples for precedents in a career of self-gratification, were power- 
ful solicitations to an unworthy life. Had he yielded, who would 
not have been tolerant of youthful errors? Who is not astonished 
that he stood without falling in a high place so slippery? He was 
not, however, vicious, nor idle, nor capricious, nor self-indulgent ; 
but pure,. earnest, industrious, and with large views, he ever sought 
to benefit all who stood around him in narrower or wider circles. 
So, dying he left a name without reproach and above suspicion, and 
a memory cherished by a whole people, respected by all the world, 
and embalmed in the shrine of a woman’s heart. Yes; Albert, 
Prince Consort, succeeded in life as few others have succeeded. 

And the moral of the book is, that it shows so clearly to what 
his success is to be attributed. Two words cover it — comprehen- 
sive words indeed — Education and Religion. Oné cannot too much 
admire the earnestness with which’ his father, the Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha, provided for the education of his two sons, Ernest and Al- 
bert. Ata very tender age they were consigned to the charge of a 
tutor, Herr Horschiitz, who conducted and superintended with 
great judgment and fidelity the education of the brothers until they 
left the University of Bonn, when Albert was about eighteen. The 
detailed account which he gives, shows how comprehensive was his 
system of education and how faithfully it was carried out. 

A programme of studies, drawn up in the handwriting of the 
Prince for his guidance in his fourteenth year, is given at page 101 
of the volume, embracing Mathematics, Latin, English, French, 
German, Natural History, Modern History, Drawing, Music and 
Religion. When he was not more than eleven, the favorite enter- 
tainment of the brothers seems to have been the representation of 
historical characters. His taste as a naturalist was developed very 
early, and with his brother he collected specimens of various sorts, 
which they afterwards brought together, and which formed the 
nucleus of the Ernest-Albert Musenm at Coburg. That studies of 
a different character had also charms for him, the following letter 
is proof. What young man of seventeen in our country would be 
likely to write thus: 


‘ Verehrtester Herr Consistorialrath :—In spite of all the distrac- 
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tions of our life here at Gotha, in spite of innumerable visits, in 

spite of the howling of the wind and storm, in spite of the noise of 

the guard under our windows, I have at length completed the frame- 

. work of my Essay on the Mode of Thought of the Germans; and I. 
send it with this for your perusal, begging you not to judge too se- 

verely the many faults which your critical eye will doubtless dis- 

cover in it. 

‘You have my work without head or tail. I have sketched no 
form of introduction or conclusion, thinking it unnecessary, for my 
desire is to trace through the course of History the progress of Ger- 
man civilisation down to our own times, making use, in its general 
outlines, of the division which the treatment of the subject itself 
commands. 

‘The conclusion will contain a retrospect of the short-comings of 
our time, with an appeal to every one to correct those short-comings 
in his own case, and thus to set a good example to others. 

‘If this idea should not please you, pray write and tell me so, and 
I will then endeavor to find another conclusion. 


‘ Gotha, 5th February, 1836.’ 


Hardly is he settled in England, before we find him regularly en- 
gaged in the study of the English Constitution and Laws, as a pupil 
of the distinguished Mr. Selwyn, author of the Wisi Prius. 

This systematic study from boyhood, made him a man of science 
and culture, while he excelled in the accomplishments of Drawing, 
Music, and Landscape Gardening. 

Thus did his education fit him to adorn the high station to which 
he was called, secured for him personal respect from all about him, 
and gave healthful and useful occupation to those leisure hours 
which others in like circumstances, but wanting these resources, 
have surrendered to idleness or vice. 

But we find for Prince Albert's success, a cause yet more poten- 
tial than that of Education, in his intelligent and sincere Religion, 

The religious character of Albert himself is everywhere exhibited 
in the most unaffected and pleasing manner. We find it in his 
boyish diary, in the account given of the ceremonies of his confirma- 
tion, in the scheme of his studies in the account given of his student- 
life by his tutor, in the reminiscences of him by his cousin, Count 
Mensdorff, and especially in what the Queen herself shows us of his 
unfeigned reverence for ail that pertains to religion, its doctrines, 
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its ordinances, and its practical duties. Perhaps Old Windsor never 
witnessed within its royal walls before, so pleasing a tableau as is 
presented to us in this extract from her journal, written when she 
-and her husband were little more than twenty-one years old. She 
says— ‘We two dined together, as Albert likes being quite alone 
before he takes the Sacrament; we played part of Mozart’s Requiem, 
and then he read to me out of the Hours of Devotion, the article on 
Self-Knowledge.’ 

Thackeray says in his George II, ‘I am scared as I look round at 
this society — at this King—at these courtiers, at these Queen’s 
Chaplains, mumbling through their morning office in their ante- 
room, under the picture of the great Venus, with the door opened 
into the adjoining chamber, where the Queen is dressing, talking 
scandal to Lord Hervey, or uttering sneers at Lady Suffolk, who is 
kneeling with the basin at her mistress’ side.’ 

We may say that we are melted with reverential admiration as 
we contemplate the picture just given of youthful piety for a brief 
space secluding itself that it may be sheltered from the temptations 
of high estate, and youthful mutual love as sanctified by companion- 
ship in humble, pure devotion ! 

It has been said that his early attachment for his cousin exercised 
a powerful influence in assuring the moral purity and elevation so 
distinguishing the youth of Albert. If he was thus under obligation 
to Victoria, he fully discharged his debt, by moulding her character 
to the form that his own had assumed. 

The interest of the volume is in no degree enhanced by the way 
in which the task has been executed. We find no effective handling 
of the materials, no graphic writing, no literary finish. All is stiff 
and guarded; and the tone is cold, except where warmed by the 
artless and loving passages from the Queen’s journal, or memoranda 
furnished as notes. 

But we forbear criticism on this point. It would be ungracious 
towards the Queen, and perhaps unjust to the Lieut. General, the Hon. 
C. Grey, who is the compiler under the direction of her Majesty. 
He seems always to be writing, either bending the knee in the 
presence, or walking backwards as he retires from it. Neither at- 
titude is favorable to spirited authorship. In the Appendix, how- 
ever, King Leopold gives some reminiscences that are put up in a 
style so racy as to make us ready to believe that he might have se- 
cured a high place on the catalogue of Royal Authors, 
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4,.—Tue HERMITAGE AND OTHER Poems. By Edward Rowland Sill. New York: 
Leypoldt & Holt. 1868. (Baltimore. Kelly & Piet.) 


WE are not of those austere critics who assert that all poetry, ex- 
cept that of the great masters, is like savorless salt, only fit to be 
trodden under foot. Men of culture, taste, and feeling often write 
poetry, and by no means bad poetry, mistaking their exquisite sen- 
sibility and ardent love of poesy for the divine affiatus. It is true 
that these writers usually, and perhaps unconsciously, mould their 
style and diction after those of some favorite master, and the wasp- 
ish critic tosses the book aside with some sour remark to the effect 
that he prefers his Byron or his Tennyson at first hand; yet in their 
works there is frequently much that the uncritical public may read 
with pleasure and advantage, and which we all, in this intensely 
practical age, would not willingly lose. 

Perhaps as favorable specimens of this Culture-Poetry as can be 
met with, are found in the volume before us. Mr. Sills has refined 
taste, keen sensibility, easy expression, and a free and melodious 
versification : he lacks nothing but — genius. 

The first poem in the volume, The Hermitage, is a faint echo of 
Maud: not an imitation, but an inspiration at second hand, 


‘Stretches of misty silver ’neath the moon,’ 
is a glaring Tennysonianism. 


‘The lowest stature draws the highest down ; 
The king must keep the level of the clown.’ 


This comes too near Locksley Hall— 


‘ As the husband is, the wife is; thou art mated with a clown, 
And the grossness of his nature will have weight to drag thee down.’ 


Here is an echo of Festus — an echo, not a plagiarism : 


‘Now the first stars begin to tremble forth ’— 
In Festus we have : 
‘ Just when the stars falter forth, one by one.’ 


On the other hand, we now and then meet with very happy expres- 
sions, Here is an effect finely caught :— 


‘Beyond, long curves of little shallow waves 
. Creep, tremulous with ripples, to the shore, 
: Till the whole bay seems slowly sliding in, 
With edge of snow that melts against the sand.’ 
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Again— 


‘Lifting in silence, o’er the waters stilled, 
The shattered fragment of a rainbow fair, 
A mocking promise, ne’er to be fulfilled 
Based on the winds and broken in mid-air’. ° 


That is genuine poetry. 
Here is a melodious stanza from Summer Afternoon: 


‘Winds are wakening and dying,— 
Questions low with low replying ; 
Through the oak a hushed and trembling whisper goes : 
Faint and rich the air with odors, 
Hyacinth, and spicy odors 
Of the rose.’ 


Those of our readers who have not seen the volume, will thank 
us for transcribing the following fine poem, entitled 


THE ORGAN. 


It is no harmony of human making, 

Though men have built those pipes of burnished gold; 
Their music, out of Nature’s heart awaking, 

Forever new, forever is of old. 


Man makes not—only finds —all earthly beauty, 
Catching a thread of sunshine here and there, 
Some shining pebble in the path of duty, 
Some echo of the songs that flood the air. 


That prelude is a wind among the willows, 
Rising until it meets the torrent’s roar; 
Now a wild ocean, beating his great billows 
Among the hollow caverns of the shore. 


It is the voice of some vast people, pleading 
For justice from an ancient shame and wrong,— 
The tramp of God’s avenging armies, treading 
With shouted thunders of triumphant song. 


O soul, that sittest chanting dreary dirges, 
Couldst thou but rise on some divine desire, 
As those deep chords upon ‘their swelling surges 

Bear up the wavering voices of the choir ! 
But ever lurking in the heart, there lingers 
The trouble of a false and jarring tone, 


As some great Organ, which unskilful fingers 
Vex into discords when the Master ’s gone. 


5.— Conrucius anp Tue Cuinese Crassics: or Reapines 1n Caress Lirerature. 
Edited and Compiled by Rev. A. W. Loomis. San Francisco: A. Roman & 

Co. 1867. ‘ 
InTO the great problem of the future of the Pacific States there 
enters a factor whose importance has been but recently perceived, 
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but which bids fair to powerfully influence, if not entirely shape, 
their destinies. This is the Chinese element in the population. 
Attracted first by the gold-digging in California, then by the enor- 
mous prices which industry and its productions commanded, and 
their migration rendered easier by the treaty with China, they came 
over in ever-increasing crowds. Their industry, frugality, and 
general good conduct, rendered them. at first very welcome to the 
American settlers ; but as their numbers have now increased until 
the land seems to swarm with them, competing with the white 
laborers, underselling the white shop-keepers, the American popu- 
lation sees in them a cause for very grave disquietude, if not for 
actual alarm. he 

In anticipation, we may presume, of the time when the whole 
land shall be Mongolised, an enterprising book firm of San Fran- 
cisco has undertaken the publication of a complete edition of the 
Chinese classics in the orginal text, with an English translation, 
the entire work to be comprised in fourteen thick octavo volumes. 

As this however, is likely to be a work of some time, the Rev. A. 
W. Loomis has improved the shining hour by the compilation of 
the little book before us, from which the rising generation may at 
once get a taste of The Five Classics and The Four Books, and have 
the most familiar maxims of Chinese ethics and metaphysics at their 
fingers’ ends, 

Might.not we of the Atlantic States take a profitable hint from 
our Pacific friends? Our destiny, it is evident, is to be Africanised ; 
had we not as well be shaping our course accordingly? Might not 
some convenient little hand-books on Fetishes and Giee-grees be in- 
troduced into our public schools? Itinerant lecturers could, no 
doubt, be found, for a pecuniary consideration, to enlighten the 
adult mind. Mr. Everett or Mr. Phillips might indoctrinate the 
Obi Cultus; Mr. Emerson would be the very man for African meta- 
physics ; while for African morals we would naturally look to Gen. 
B. F. Butler or the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens. Thus the coming 
generations on whom shall be poured the full glory of that Negro 
Avatar, may be 


. 

‘Creatures whom no unwonted splendors blind, 
But ardent to confront the unclouded blaze 
Whose rays not seldom blessed their pilgrimage, 
Not seldom glorified their life’ before. 


Having dropped this hint as a grain of seed, trusting it may fall 
upon fertile soil, we return to Mr. Loomis’s book, The preface con- 
16 
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tains one of the coolest pieces of impudence it have ever been our 
luck to come across. The Rev. Mr. Loomis, who, as far as we can 
see, makes no claim to the knowledge of a single Chinese character, 
admits that the bulk of his book is taken from a recent work by 
the Rev. Jas. Legge, D. D., of the London Missionary Society, ‘ who 
here presents us some of the ripe fruit of a thirty years’ study of the 
Chinese language and literature.’ Now what apology does our 
Reverend book-maker offer for thus unceremoniously appropriating 
another man’s work, and pocketing in the shape of hard cash the 
precious fruit of a lifetime of toil and study? We give Mr. 
Loomis’s own words :—‘ We flatter owrselves that the task we have 
undertaken will be regarded by the translator [Dr. Legge] as a 
friendly office, by which his herculean labors and patient study will 
be brought into more general notice than otherwise they could have 
been, and thereby, as we believe, a demand will be created for the en- 
tire work. 

The faith which believes that a cheap pirated edition will increase 
the sale of a large and costly work, is a faith which does not stick 
at trifles; and the mind which can ‘ flatter itself’ to the extent 
mentioned above, can well dispense with flattery from us. 


6.— A Manvat or THe Art or Prose Composition: For the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. By J. M. Bonnel, D. D., President Wesleyan Female College, Ma- 
ton, Ga. Louisville, Ky.: John P. Morton & Company. 1867. pp. 359. 

THE plan of this work is excellent, and the carrying out, on the 
whole, good — so far, at least, as we can judge from a very cursory 
examination, which is all we have been able to give it. But it wants 
revising, for even our cursory examination has detected very many 
inaccuracies. In the ‘ List of Provincialisms’, for instance, ‘ in- 
cluding words used in a peculiar sense in certain districts and [by 
certain] classes ’,—in all seventy-nine words,— we find ‘ quandary.’, 
and ‘shilly-shally ’, and‘ humdrum’, and ‘ brat’, and ‘grab’, and 

‘ flare-up’, and ‘dumps’, and at least a dozen other good English 

words, cheek by jowl with ‘ buster’, and ‘ cantankerous’, and ‘ con- 

traption’, (contrivance), and ‘rambunctious’, and ‘skedaddle’.! 

So, again, under the heading, ‘ Ill-Formed Words, we have ‘ mys- 

tify ’ in close companionship with ‘ pocketually ’ (pecuniarily), ‘ go- 

aheaditive’, ‘ betweenity.’ In a list of ‘redundant expressions’, 
which, we are told, ‘young writers are very apt to use’, we find 

‘subject-matter.’ Does Dr. Bonnell put Blackstone — not to men- 

tion a score of others—in the class of ‘ young writers’? Under 
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the head of ‘Synonyms Discriminated’, we have ‘artisan’, and 

‘artist’, ‘ peaceable’ and ‘peaceful’, ‘social’, and ‘sociable’; they 
should be put under the head of Poronyms, Among ‘ words rarely 
found elsewhere than iy poetry ’ is ‘ venison’, which we take to be 
a misprint — rather a ludicrous ong— for ‘ ledtalatin The foregos 
ing are but a part of the inaccuracies we have noticed in glancing 
at the severd? ‘ Parts’ of the work. In justice to the author we 
should remark that nearly all the errors in the book are on the side 
of over strictness, and. are, therefore, comparatively venial; we 
can not call venial, however, the use of the Websterian spelling, with 
which it is disfigured. That our readers may see the practical 
character of the book, we subjoin two or three specimens of the 
‘Exercises’ that follow the theoretical discussion of the several 
subjects : 

‘ Compose sentences each of which shall contain two words of the 
~ following list, or any of their derivatives, one or both of them being 
used by Metonymy or Synecdoche. 

Peace, Sun, Head, 
Plain, Steel’, &e. 
‘ Represent the following subject hyperbolically. 
The depth of a chasm. 
The height of a mountain’, &c. 
‘Represent the following as in Vision : 
The Arrested Sacrifice of Isaac. 
The Last Meeting of David and J onathan’, &e. 

‘ Personify the following : 

The Arctic Cold. Evening. Time’. &c. 
. ‘Compose apostrophes to the following objects, embracing in each 
one either an interrogation, an innuendo, or meiosis. 

Athens, The Pyramids, 

Socrates, The Photographic Art’, &. 

From the foregoing, our readers may gather the general charac- 
ter of the book. The getting up of it does credit to the publishers, 
Louisville is evidently advancing’ with rapid strides in the art of 
book-making. Why should Baltimore lag behind ? 


?.—ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY, PLANE AND SpuericaLt. By Lefébure De Fourcy. 
Translated from the French by Francis H. Smith, A. M., Superintendent of 
the Virginia Military Institute. Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 1868. 


WE have long regarded the Trigonometry of M. De Fourcy as the 
best treatise of the kind extant; at least for the purpose of academi- 
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cal instruction. The Trigonometry of Professor Peirce bears, as do 
all his mathematical works, the impress of genius; but, with all his 
genius, his talent for clearness of exposition, or for the making of 
text-books, seems inferior to that of M. De Fourcy. His Trigonom- 
etry is, no doubt, admirable as a text-book, but still not equal, in 
this respect, to that of the cel@brated French professor. The treatise 
of the late Professor Huckley is a learned and elaborate production ; 
but then it is exceedingly prolixtand tiresome. The reader soor. 
grows weary of its multitude of words. The Trigonometry of Pro- 
fessor Cheauvent is, in all respects, a delightful performance; and 
is, like that of Professor Peirce, better adapted to the purpose of the 
astronomer, or of the navigator, than the work of M. De Fourcy. 
But this, after all, is believed to be superior to them all as a text- 
book for schools and colleges. The French, as is well known, sur- 
pass all other nations in the production of mathematical text-books ; 
and, unless we are mistaken, M. De Fourcy has surpassed all other 
Frenchmen in the production of a text-book on trigonometry. We 
prefer his work to the celebrated treatise of Biot, of Legendre, of 
Bourdon, or any other’ within the range of our knowledge. 

We have, therefore, to thank the enterprising Superintendent of 
the Virginia Military Institute for putting the treatise of M. De 


Fourcy in an English dress. We can form no opinion, we are sorry 
to say, respecting the translation before us, as the original is not in 
our possession at present, having been left behind us in Virginia. 
We have no reason, however, to doubt that it is, as it ought to be, 
a faithful copy of the most admirable original. If so, we can, and 
do, most cordially and conscientiously recommend it to the Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities of the South. 


. 
8.—Tue American Cyctops, the Hero of New Orleans, and Spoiler of Silver Spoons. 
By Pasquino. Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 1868. 

Ir there was ever a man held in contempt and abhorrence by the 
whole civilised worid, it is the subject of this satire; but to chastise 
a monstrous evil-doer as he deserves, requires a weighty scourge, 
and a strong arm to lay it on. Our satirist is nowise deficient*in 
good will, but he lacks the strength of muscle to flourish the cat-o- 
nine-tails of Dryden, much more to wield the tervibile flagellum of 
Juvenal. But it does not.much matter: had he but printed on his 
pages the name of Major General B. F. Butler, LL. D., the universal 
scorn and detestation of mankind are ready to fill the blank. 

The capital etchings, in the happiest vein of caricature, from the 
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needle of a well-known and gifted draughtsman, give this book its 
chief value. Those of us who remember the time when the draw- 
ings were made, and the events of the illustrious Hero’s brief reign 
in Baltimore, should procure and preserve this little book as a me- 
morial of our earliest experience in Yankee rule, and as illustrations 
of the opening scenes of a career which has led to military honors, 
enormous wealth, a University title, and a name not likely to be 
forgotten. 


9.—TuE InTERFERENCE THEORY OF GOVERNMENT. By Charles Astor Bristed. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1867. 

In this little duodecimo, published apparently under the aus- 
pices of the Free- Trade League, of which the author is a prominent 
member, there is a singular combination of plain truth and sound 
commpn-sense with gross falsehood and egregious nonsense. When 
discussing Protection or the ‘Temperance’ Movement, he uses some 
very forcible arguments, and hits their especial champion, Mr. 
Greeley, some well-deserved blows,—because he heartily kates 
Tariffs and Teetotalism ; but, when dragging in a mass of entirely 
irrelevant matter about the South, he becomes as fanatical as Mr. 
Greeley himself in his wildest paroxysms,— because he hates the 
South, if possible, worse. 

Indeed all that he says about the late’war, and Mr. Davis being 
fired by Louis Napoleon’s success to imitate his example, is as silly 
trash as ever was set in types or printed on paper. 


10.— CaTaLocus oF THE CamBripGE Minirary AcapEMy ; with an Address at the 
Dedication of the New Building, February 7, 1867, by Rev. E. J. Stearns, 
A.M. 


WE acknowledge with pleasure the receipt, from the author, of 
this excellent address upon Liberal Education, which we trust will 
reach an extensive circle of readers. Into the narrow compass of a 
few pages, Mr. Stearns has condensed the results of much profound 
thought, by which all interested in mental culture would do well to 
profit. 

We rejoice to see that he coincides with the views expressed. in 
this Review (Oct. 1867) in reference to the importance of classical 
studies, The tendency at the North seems to be toward the neglect 
of these, and an undue preponderance of the physical sciences ; 
thus giving a one-sided bias to the minds under their training. So 
much the more is it the duty of the South to keep unmoved her old 
land-marks, and to maintain that equal balance of culture by - 
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which alone can the. intellect be symmetrically developed, and a 
truly catholic and dberal education acquired. 


11.— Guyor’s Grocrarnican Series. New York: C. Scribner & Co. 1867. 
(Baltimore: Kelly & Piet, ) 
Primary Geegraphy ; Common School Geography ; Teachers’ Edition Common 
School Geography. 


As far as we have had opportunity to examine, these seem to be 
excellent books. The exercises are well arranged, the instruc- 
tion full and admirably presented, and much space is given, as it 
should be, to the important facts of physical geography. We are 
particularly pleased with the system of instruction by map-drawing, 
on a plan at once simple, sound, and attractive to the pupil. Paper, 
typography, and illustrations are alike beautiful. 

There are many errors in the pronunciation of the name§ of for- 
eign places; but this is a minor defect. 


12.—Tue ConstituTIoN or THE STATE OF MARYLAND. Formed and adopted by the 
Convention which Assembled at the City of Annapolis, May 8, 1867, and Sub- 
mitted to and Ratified by the People on the 18th Day of September, 1867. 
With Marginal Notes and References to Acts of the General Assembly and De- 
cisions of the Court of Appeals, and an Appendix and Index. By Edward 
Otis Hinkley, Esq., of the Baltimore Bar. Printed by order of the Conven- 
tion. Baltimore: John Murphy and Co. 1867. 


In this beautifully printed volume we have, in a convenient form 
for reference, the new Constitution of Maryland. The marginal 
notes indicate the subject of each section, and the various acts and 
decisions bearing upon it. The Appendix sums up each section, 
and indicates the changes from previous Constitutions. A very full 
and elaborate index is added. 


13.—Tue Strrerinc Beauty in THE Woop. By Miss Thackeray. Boston: Loring. 
1868. (Baltimore: H. Taylor & Co.,) 

CinDERELLA. By Miss Thackeray. Boston: Loring. 1868. 

BEAUTY AND THE Beast. By Miss Thackeray. Boston: Loring. 1868. 

Lirrtx Rep Rivine-noop. By Miss Thackeray. Boston: Loring. 1868. . 

JACK THE.GIANT-KiLLER. By Miss Thackeray.* Boston: Loring. 1868. 


A really charming series of little stories, in which the skill in 
carrying out the idea fully equals the happiness of the idea itself. 
The vivacity of the descriptions, the naturalness of the character 
and situations, the easy grace of the style, and the purity of the 
language, all show that the author has inherited no small part of 
her gifted father’s genius. 
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14,— Tue Conrsssions oF GrRALD Estcourt. By Florence Marryat. Boston: 
Loring. 1868. 


A bock in every respect the reverse of the preceding. It is dull, 
unnatural, and of worse than questionable morality. 


15.—Lestiz Tyrret. By Georgiana M. Craik. Boston: Loring. 1867. (Bal- 
timore: H. Taylor & Co.,) 

A very agreeable story. The personages are few, and the inci- 
dents simple, yet the interest never flags: a large part of the dia- 
logue consists of love-making, yet it is neither affected, silly, senti- 
mental, nor dull. The characters are all pleasing, and the book is 
one of the few novels that we have found too short. 


16.—La Lirerature Francaise Crassiqgue. La Literature FRANCAISE ConTEM- 
PORAINE. New York: Leypoldt & Holt, and F. W. Christern. 1868. (Bal- 
timore: Kelly & Piet.) 

Two very handsome and well-compiled French Readers for ad- 
vanced students. The latter especially supplies a want, in furnish- 
ing well-selected examples of the present phraseology and usage of 
the language, drawn from distinguished contemporary writers. 


17.—A “Resomper to Mr. Bancrorr’s Historica Essay on Presipent Rezp. By 
William B. Reed. Philadelphia: Printed for the Author. pp. 114. 1867. 


WE are sorry that this handsomely printed pamphlet was received 
- too late for notice in the present number of the SourHERN REvIEw. 
‘ We shall, in our next issue, notice the whole controversy in extenso. 


18.—Tue Otp Capiro. anp its Inmates. By a Lady who Enjoyed the Hospitali- 
ties of the Government for a Season. New York: E.J. Hale & Son. 1867. 


Tuis little and unpretending narrative of the experience of a 
‘ political prisoner ’, forms in reality, a valuable addition to political 
literature. It shows that the republican form of government is no 
guarantee against the very excesses of arbitrary power which fur- 
nish the standing arguments against anarchy, and the stock phrases 
of demagogues. It shows how the cruelties of the most oppressive 
despotism may be rivalled in a ‘ free country’ (what bitter irony in 
the words!), while a depth of meanness, malignity, perfidy and un- 
utterable baseness may be reached, which is without a parallel in 
the world. 

And yet this is but the record of one prisoner, and of one whose 
sufferings were comparatively light. What then was endured 
by those on whom brutality and vindictiveness were allowed to 
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. wreak their whole fury —who were consigned to the tender mercies 
of personal enemies, or of cowards who gluttea upon helpless 
prisoners the hate that they dared not gratify on the field of battle? 
Will any part of that black chronicle be written, or its awful moral 
be ever learned ? 

These wrongs were not sectional but National. When spies were 
employed to watch and betray, perjurers hired to accuse, juries 
packed and corffinissions formed to convict; when upright judges 
were dragged bleeding from the bench, and all the safeguards of the 
citizen swept away at the South, Liberty at the North also received 
her death-blow. 


19.—A Manvator ANnGLo-Saxon ror Beainners; Comprising a Grammar, Reader and * 
Glossary, with Explanatory Notes. By Samuel M. Shute, Professor in Colum- 
bian College, Washington, D.C. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1867. 

Tuts little book was received too late for careful examination. 

We shall endeavor to give it due notice in our April number. 
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With, the present No. Taz Sournerw Review enters on the se 
existenee. If the Editors had entertained any doubts—which they did ne 
the South, in her present condition, was beth able and willing to sustain a Hevicw4 
of her own, those doubts would, long ere this, have been effectually dispelled. * 


In their prospectus the Editors announced the principles on which the RevirW 4 


would be conducted: those principles have been the rules for their guidance meter a q 
out the past ye «~, and from the rapid ineréase of subscribers, the almost ananimous © 
praise of a large portion of the press, and the cordial encOuragement conveyed in a 
multitude of private letters, they hold themselves justified im believing that their un- 


4 


dertaking was well-timed, and has been, so far, not unsuccessfully accomplished. 

Although by far the larger part of the articles already published have been from 
the péns of Southern writers, and the Revrew itself is especially intended to be the 
organ of Southern thought, yet the productions of Northern .aen, sincere. friends of 
the South, have also found a place in its pages ; and from such the Editors again 
invite contributions, with the assurance that they will be frankly welcomed, 

In. conclusion, they tender their cordial thanks to all who have given their-enter- 
prige, aid and encouragement, and especially to their Northern friends, who, by the 


expression of favorable opinions, and by the contribution @f able articles, have |) : 
afforded them valuable assistance: and they go forward to the new year with an: : 


assured confidence that Tae Sournern Review may now claim a permanent vlace. 
in American Literature. 
ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, } 


WM. HANi) BROWNE, } Borrons ane Ba wa 


“BALTIMORE, January Ist, 1868. 
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